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PREFACE 


THE volume published under this title in 1890 has been 
for some years out of print. In reprinting it, the oppor- 
tunity has been taken to revise the text, translation and 
notes carefully throughout, to rewrite considerable portions 
of the introduction, and also to make some modifications 
in the contents of the selection. 

The purpose of this book, as stated in the preface to the 


_ original edition, was to present, in such a form as would 
- appeal to the lover of literature and not be ungrateful to 
_ the scholar, a collection of all the best extant Greek epi- 
grams. Among the five hundred epigrams included in it— 


less than one in ten of the whole number extant—will be 


| found, according to the editor’s best judgment, all which 





—— 


are of the first excellence in any style. The definitions 
and exceptions subject to which this purpose has been 
carried out are explained in the introductory essay. 

It would be easy to agree on three-fourths of the 
matter to be included in such a scope. With regard to 
the remainder, perhaps hardly any two persons would be 
in exact accordance. Many epigrams have their special 
merit or interest, and also their special weakness or points 
of inferiority. With those which lie on the border-line— 


_and of these there are certainly scores and may be 


hundreds—the decision has to be made on a balance of 
very slight considerations, and becomes in the last resort 
one of personal taste rather than of any strict or defin- 
able principle. 

The selection originally made has been received by 


vu 
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competent judges with a favour which I desire gratefully 
to acknowledge; and I have not been able to improve 
upon it to any very considerable extent. It may be con- 
venient here to indicate the exact differences in content 
between this and the earlier edition. Ten epigrams 
formerly included have been omitted (I. 16, 20, 57; II. 14, 
17; IV. 28; V. 16; X. 13, 34, 44). Twenty have been 
added; namely, those now numbered I. 16, 19, 44, 573 
Ek. 16, 24, 27; IEE. 6, 26, 40, 59; IV. 13, 34, 46; V. 16; 
VIE. 6; VIII. 14; XI. 26, 50; XII. 19. No author has 
disappeared from the collection; five new authors are 
added to it—Damascius, Isidorus, Phaennus, Phanias, and 
Thucydides. The net result is to give a slightly greater 
preponderance to Greek as against Byzantine work ; but it 
is so slight as to be hardly noticeable. 

As regards the Greek Anthology it still remains true that 
the work of Friedrich Jacobs remains unsuperseded after a 
century. His seventeen volumes, which appeared between 
1794 and 1817, represented the high-water mark of the 
scholarship of their time. Until the great revival of classical 
studies in the latter part of the nineteenth century, and the 
new life breathed into them by the creation of scientific 
archaeology and the application of the new historical method, 
little more remained to be done. But with the modern 
armament of scholarship it should be possible, and if 


possible it is certainly desirable, to. bring the splendid 


work of a hundred years ago up to date. Much light has 
still to be thrown, not only on the contents and history of 
the Anthology, but on the whole of Greek life, art, and 
thought as illustrated by it with a fulness and intimacy 
which are in some respects unique. A solid beginning has 
been made towards this work by the critical edition of 
H. Stadtmiiller now in course of appearance. The two 
volumes of this edition published in 1894 and 1899 only 
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extend as far as the end of the seventh book of the 
Palatine Anthology. His work is so accurate and 
thorough that scholars must await the remaining volumes 
with an eagerness which it is difficult to keep from passing 
into impatience. When this new text is completed, ‘and 
even before’ in the phrase of Glaucon in the Republic, 
it may be hoped that some scholar or association of scholars 
in this country will base upon it a complete edition worthy 
of modern scholarship on its literary and historical, no less 
than on its textual side. No more important work than this 
remains to be done in the field of Greek letters; and it 
is hardly to the credit of English scholarship that it still 
awaits accomplishment. 

The two editions of Jacobs have through time become 
rare, though not at all inaccessible ; and they are absolutely 
indispensable for any serious study of the Greek epigram 
throughout the sixteen centuries of its history. They 
are, Anthologia Graeca sive Poetarum Graecorum lusus ex 
vecensione Brunckit ; indices et commentarium adiecit Frie- 
dericus Jacobs, Leipzig, 1794-1814: four volumes of text and 
nine of indices, prolégomena, commentary, and appendices ; 
and Anthologia Graeca ad fidem codicis olim Palatini nunc 
Parisini ex apographo Gothano edita; curavit epigrammata 
in Codtce Palatino destderata et annotationem criticam adtecit 
Fridericus Jacobs, Leipzig, 1813-1817: two volumes of text 
and two of critical notes. For ordinary purposes the only 
good text of the Anthology is that in Didot’s Bzblotheque 
Grecque, with a Latin translation and a brief commentary 
by various hands; the first two volumes of which, edited 
by F. Dibner, appeared in 1864, and the third, edited by 
E. Cougny,in 1890. This third volume contains a com- 
plete collection up to the date of its compilation of all 
extant Greek epigrams not in the Anthology. In sucha 
collection there is of course no finality; fresh material 
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continues, though slowly, to accumulate so long as fresh 
monuments are brought to light by research. At any 
moment a substantial addition might be made to the 
contents of our Anthology by the re-discovery of the lost 
MS. mentioned below on page 24 of the Introduction. - 

It only remains to add a few words in explanation of the 
commentary in this volume. It is founded on Jacobs 
throughout, and what is derived in it from him is here 
acknowledged once for all. Readings or notes taken from 
subsequent critics are given with the name of their author. 
But the received text is printed without comment, except 
where it is doubtful or obscure, both in the epigrams taken 
from the Anthology proper, and in those selected from 
other sources. Among these, special mention should be 
made of G. Kaibel’s very valuable work, Epigrammata 
Graeca ex lapidtbus conlecta, 1878. 

Epigrams from the Anthology are quoted by the sections 
of the Palatine Anthology (Auth. Pal.) and the appendix 
of epigrams in the Planudean Anthology which are not in 
the Palatine MS. (Aff. P/an.), as numbered in the latter of 
Jacobs’ two editions and in the Paris edition named 
above. The numbering in Stadtmiiller’s edition, which will 
doubtless become the vulgate when completed, varies from 
this throughout the fifth section, the Amatoria, owing to 
the fact that he prints the three prefatory lines heading 
that section without a number, so that the remaining 
contents become Nos. 1-308 instead of 2-309: his V. 309 
being the epigram numbered VI. 1* in the earlier editions, 
- The references in the notes to Bergk’s Lyrict Graect are 
to the pages of the fourth edition. | 


6 PEMBROKE GARDENS, 
KENSINGTON, 1 September 1906. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I 


THE Greek word ‘epigram’ in its original meaning is pre- , 
cisely equivalent to the Latin word ‘inscription’; and it | 
probably came into use in this sense at a very early period | 
of Greek history, anterior even to the invention of prose. — 
Inscriptions at that time, if they went beyond a mere name 
or set of names, or perhaps the bare statement of a simple 
fact, were necessarily in verse, then the single vehicle of 
organised expression. Even after prose was in use, an 
obvious propriety remained in the metrical form as being 
at once more striking and more easily retained in the 

memory ; while in the case of epitaphs and dedications— 
for the earlier epigram falls almost entirely under these two 
heads—religious feeling and a sense of what was due to 
ancient custom aided the continuance of the old tradition. 
Herodotus in the course of his History quotes epigrams of 
both kinds; and with him the word ézriypaypa is just on 
the point of acquiring its literary sense, though this is not 
yet fixed definitely. In his account of the three ancient 
tripods dedicated in the temple of Apollo at Thebes,’ he says 
of one of them, o pév 87 eis TOY TpLTOSwr Erriypappa Exel, and 
then quotes the single hexameter line engraved upon it, 
Of the other two he says simply, ‘they say in hexameter,’ 
Neves ev éEapéeTp@ Tovw. Again, where he describes the 

_ funeral monuments at Thermopylae,? he uses the words 
ypappa and érriypaypa almost in the sense of sepulcral 
epigrams; émiyéypartas ypdupata rAéyovta Tade, and a 
little further on, éwuxoopnoartes ériuypdppact Kai orndyor, 
‘epitaphs and monuments,’ Among these epitaphs is the 
celebrated couplet of Simonides* which has found a place in 
all subsequent Anthologies. : 

1 Hat. v. 59. 2 Hat. vii. 228. 3 111. 4 in this selection. 
Fe, A 
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In the Anthology itself the word does not however in 
fact occur till a late period. The proem of Meleager to his 
collection uses the words do.d2, buvos, wédcopa, édXeyos, all 
vaguely, but has no term which corresponds in any degree 
to our epigram, That of Philippus has one word which 
describes the epigram by a single quality; he calls his 
volume an dAvyoorttyia or collection of poems not exceeding 
a few lines in length. In an epitaph by Diodorus, a poet 
of the Augustan age, occurs the phrase ypdypa réyeu,* in 
imitation of the phrase of Herodotus just quoted. This is, 
no doubt, an intentional archaism ; but the word émiypappa 
itself does not occur in the collection until the Roman 
period. Two epigrams on the epigram,? one Roman, the 
other Roman or Byzantine, are preserved, both dealing with 
the question of the proper length. The former, by Parmenio, 
merely says that an epigram of many lines is bad—¢npi 
modvotiyinv émiypdupatos ov Kata Movoas eivar. The 
other is more definite, but unfortunately ambiguous in 
expression. It runs thus: ; 

Ildyxaddv evr’ exiypoppa 76 Siotrxov" jv de rapéXOns 
Tovs Tpeis, parwdets KovK eriypappa Aé€yets. 

The meaning of the first partis plain; an epigram may be 
complete within the limits of a single couplet. But do ‘the 
three’ mean three lines or three couplets? ‘Exceeding 
three’ would, in the one case, mean an epigram of four lines, 
in the other, of eight. As there cannot properly be an epigram 
of three lines, it would seem rather to mean the latter. 
Even so the statement is an exaggeration; some of the 
best epigrams extend to eight lines. But it is true that the 
epigram may ‘have its nature and stop, in the phrase of 
Aristotle,’ within a single couplet; and we shall find that 
generally in those of eight lines, as without exception in those 
of more than eight, there is either some repetition of idea 
not necessary to the full expression of the thought, or some 
redundance of epithet or detail too florid for the purest 
taste, or, as in most of the Byzantine epigrams, a natural 
verbosity which affects the style throughout and weakens 
the force and directness of the epigram. 


1 Anth, Pal. vi. 348. 2 Anth, Pal, ix, 342, 369.  * Poet. 1449 a. 14. 
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The notorious difficulty of giving any satisfactory defini- 
tion of poetry is almost equalled by the difficulty of defining 
with precision any one of its kinds; and the epigram in 
Greek, while it always remained conditioned by being in its 
essence and origin an inscriptional poem, took in the later 
periods so wide a range of subject and treatment that it can 
perhaps only be limited by certain abstract conventions of 
length and metre. Sometimes it becomes in all but metrical 
form a lyric ; sometimes it hardly rises beyond the versified 
statement of a fact or anidea; sometimes it is barely distin- 
guishable from a snatch of pastoral. The shorter pieces of 
the elegiac poets might very often well be classed as epi- 
grams but for the uncertainty, due to the form in which 
their text has come down to us, whether they are not in all 
cases, as they undoubtedly are in some, portions of longer 
poems. Many couplets and quatrains of Theognis fall 
under this head; and an excellent instance on a larger 
scale is the fragment of fourteen lines by Simonides of 
Amorgos;' which is the exact type on which many of the later 
‘epigrams of life’ are moulded. In such cases respice auctoris 
animum is a safe rule; what was not written as an epigram 
is not anepigram. Yet it has seemed worth while to illus- 
trate this rule by its exceptions ; and there will be found in 
this collection fragments of Mimnermus and Theognis? 
which in everything but the actual circumstance of their 
origin satisfy any requirement which can be made. In the 
Palatine Anthology itself, indeed, there are a few instances? 
where this very thing is done. As a rule, however, these 
short passages belong to the class of yy@puae or moral 
sentences, which, even when expressed in elegiac verse, is 
sufficiently distinct from the true epigram. One instance 
will suffice. In the Anthology there occurs this couplet :* 


Ila@y 76 wepittoy axatpov* eel Adyos eart TaAatds, 
e \ “ 7 X\ lA 2 ‘ , 
@s Kal TOU peAtTos TO mAEOV EaTt XoAH, 


This is a sentence merely; an abstract moral idea, with 


1 Simon. fr. 85 Bergk. 2 x11. 6, 17, 37, in this selection. 
'3 Anth, Pal. ix. 50, 148, x. 113. 4 App. Plan, 16, 
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an illustration attached to it. Compare with it another 
couplet! in the Anthology: | 
Atay ravra péper’ SoAtxds xpdvos older dpetBev 
ovvopa Kat poppy Kat piavy noe THXHV. 


Here too there is a moral idea; but in the expression, 
abstract as it is, there is just that high note, that imagina- 
tive touch, which gives it at once the gravity of an inscrip- 
tion and the quality of a poem. 

Again, many. so-called epigrams are little more than 
stories told shortly in elegiac verse, much like the stories 
in Ovid’s Paste. Here the inscriptional quality, perhaps in 
many instances due to the verses having been actually written 
for paintings or sculptures, is the surest test. It is this quality 
that just makes an epigram of the sea-story told by Antipater 
of Thessalonica, and of the legend of Eunomus the harp- 
player”; while other stories, such as those told of Pittacus, 
of Euctemon, of Serapis and the murderer,’ both tend to 
exceed the reasonable limit of length, and have in no 
degree either the lapidary precision or the imaginative 
tension which would be necessary to make them more than 
tales in verse. Once more, the fragments of idyllic poetry 
which by chance have come down to us in the Anthology, 
beautiful as they are, are in no sense epigrams, any more 
than the lyrics ascribed to Anacreon which form an appen- 
dix to the Palatine collection, or the quotations from the 
dramatists, Euripides, Menander, or Diphilus,> which have 
also at one time or another become incorporated with it. 

In brief then, the epigram in its first intention may be™ 
described as a very short poem summing up as though in a 
memorial inscription what it is desired to make permanently 
memorable in a single action or situation. It must have 
the compression and conciseness of a real inscription, and 
in proportion to the smallness of its bulk must be highly 
finished, evenly balanced, simple, and lucid. In literature 
it holds something of the same place as is held in art by an 


1 Anth. Pal. ix. 51. 2 Anth. Pal. ix. 269, vi. 54. 
3 Anth. Pal. vii. 89, ix. 367, 378. 4 Anth. Pal. ix. 136, 362, 363, 440. 
5 Anth. Pal. x. 107, xi. 438, 439. 
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engraved gem. But if the definition of the epigram is 
only fixed thus, it is difficult to exclude almost any very 
short poem that conforms externally to this standard; 
while on the other hand the chance of language has re- 
stricted the word in its modern use to a sense which it 
never bore in Greek at all, defined in the line of Boileau, wz 
bon mot de deux rimes orné. ‘This sense was made current 
more especially by the epigrams of Martial, which as a rule 
lead up to a pointed end, sometimes a witticism, sometimes 
a verbal fancy, and are quite apart from the higher imagina- 
tive qualities. No good epigram sacrifices its finer poetical 
substance to the desire of making a point; and none of the 
best depend on having a point at all. From looking too 
exclusively at the Latin epigrammatists, who all belonged to 
a debased period in literature, some persons have been led to 
speak of the Latin as distinct from the Greek sense of the 
word ‘epigram.’ But in the Greek Anthology the epigrams 
of contemporary writers have the same quality. The fault 
was that of the age, not of the language. 


II 


While the epigram is thus somewhat incapable of strict 
formal definition, for all practical purposes it may be con- 
fined in Greek poetry to pieces written in a single metre, the 
elegiac couplet. This was the form of verse appropriated to - 
inscriptions from the earliest recorded period.1 Tradition- 
ally ascribed to the invention of Archilochus or Callinus, 
the elegiac couplet, like the epic hexameter itself, first 
meets us full grown.” The date of Archilochus of Paros 
may be fixed pretty nearly at 700 B.c. That of Callinus of 
Ephesus is perhaps earlier. It may be assumed with 


1 The first inscriptions of all were probably in hexameter: cf. Hdt. v. 59. 

2 Horace, A. P. ll. 75-8, leaves the origin of elegiac verse in obscurity. 
When he says it was first used for laments, he probably follows the Alexandrian 
derivation of the word édeyos from @ Aéyew. The vord sententia compos to which 
he says it became extended is interpreted by the commentators as meaning 
amatory poetry. If this was Horace’s meaning he chose a most singular way 
of expressing it. Any one would naturally suppose that he meant the poems of 
thanksgiving accompanying dedicated offerings. 
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probability that elezy was an invention of the same early 
civilisation among the Greek colonies of the eastern coast 
of the Aegean which produced the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
From the first the elegiac metre was instinctively recognised 
as the one best suited for inscriptional poems. Originally 
indeed it had a much wider area, as it afterwards had again 
with the Alexandrian poets; it seems to have been the 
common metre for every kind of poetry which was neither 
purely lyrical on the one hand, nor on the other included in 
the definite scope of the heroic hexameter. The name 
éXexyos, ‘wailing,’ is probably as late as Simonides, when 
from the frequency of its use for funeral inscriptions the 
metre had acquired a mournful connotation, and became the 
tristts elegeta of the Latin poets. But the war-chants of 
Callinus and Tyrtaeus, and the political poems of the latter, 
are at least fifty years earlier in date than the elegies of 
Mimnermus, the first of which we have certain knowledge: 
and in Theognis,a hundred years later than Mimnermus, 
elegiac verse becomes a vehicle for the utmost diversity of 
subject, and a vehicle so facile and flexible that it never 
seems unsuitable or inadequate. For at least eighteen 
hundred years it remained a living metre, through all that 
time never undergoing any serious modification. Almost 
up to the end of the Greek Empire of the East it continued 
to be written, in imitation it is true of the old poets, but 
still with the freedom of a language in common and unin- 
terrupted use. As in the heroic hexameter the Asiatic 
colonies of Greece invented the most fluent, stately and 
harmonious metre for continuous narrative poetry which has 
yet been invented by man, so in the elegiac couplet they 
solved the problem, hardly a less difficult one, of a metre 
which would refuse nothing, which could rise to the 
occasion and sink with it, and be equally suited to the 
epitaph of a hero or the verses accompanying a birthday 
present, a light jest or a profound moral idea, the sigh of a 
lover or the lament over a perished Empire.” 
; Ri Lae 1A44 Jewe  ., eyo 
Mr. F. D. Allen’s treatise Ox Greek Versification in Inscriptions (Boston, 


1888) gives an account of the slight changes in structure (caesura, etc.) between 
earlier and later periods. 


* Cf Ill. 2, VII. 4, X. 26, XII. 18, 1. 29, IX. 23, in this selection. 
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The Palatine Anthology as it has come down to us 
includes a small proportion, less than one in ten, of poems in 
other metres than the elegiac. Some do not properly belong 
to the collection, as for instance the three lines of iambics 
heading the fifth section and the two hendecasyllabics 
at the end of it, or the two hexameters at the beginning 
of the sixth section. These are hardly so much insertions 
as accretions. Apart from them there are only four non- 
elegiac pieces among the three hundred and eighty amatory 
epigrams. The three hundred and fifty-eight dedicatory 
epigrams include sixteen in hexameter and iambic, and one 
in hendecasyllabic ; and among the seven hundred and fifty 
sepulcral epigrams are forty-two in hexameter, iambic, and 
other mixed metres. The ninth section, as one would 
expect from the more miscellaneous nature of its contents, 
has a larger proportion of non-elegiac pieces. Of the eight 
hundred and twenty-seven epigrams no less than a hundred 
and twenty-nine are in hexameter (they include a large 
number of single lines), twenty-seven in iambic, and six 
others in various unusual metres, besides one which comes 
in strangely enough. It is in prose: and is the inscription 
in commendation of the water of the Thracian river Tearos 
engraved on a pillar by Darius, transcribed from 
Herodotus.!. The odd thing is that the person who inserted 
it here appears to have thought it was in verse. The 
tenth section includes a score of hexameter and iambic 
fragments, some of them proverbial lines, others extracts 
- from the tragedians. The eleventh has five-and-twenty in 
hexameter, iambic, and hemiambic, out of four hundred 
and forty-two. The section known as the Musa Stratonis, 
_in which the hand of the Byzantine editor has had a less 
free play, is entirely in elegiac. But the short appendix 
next following it in the Palatine MS. consists entirely of 
epigrams in various metres, chiefly composite. Of the 
two thousand eight hundred and thirteen epigrams which 
constitute the Palatine Anthology proper (sections V., VI, 
VII., IX., X., and XI.), there are in all a hundred and seventy- 
five in hexameter, seventy-seven in iambic, and twenty-two 


1 Anth. Pal, ix. 703; Hat. iv. 91. 
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in various other metres. In practice, when one comes to 
make a selection, the exclusion of all non-elegiac pieces © 
leads to no difficulty. 

Nothing illustrates more vividly the essential unity and 
continuous life of Greek literature than this chain of 
poems, reaching from the period of the earliest certain 
historical records down to a time when modern poetry 
in the West of Europe had already established itself; 
nothing could supply a better and simpler corrective to the 
fallacy, still too common, that Greek history ends. with the 
conquests of Alexander, or Greek literature in the chaos of 
the third century A.D. It is on some such golden bridge 
that we must cross the profound gulf which separates, to 
the popular view, the sunset of the Western Empire of 
Rome from the dawn of the Italian Republics and the 
kingdoms of France and England. That gulf to most 
persons seems impassable, and it is another world which 
lies across it. But here one sees how that distant and 
strange world stretches out its hands to touch our own. 
The fresh burst of epigrammatic poetry under Justinian 
took place when the Consulate of Rome, after more than 
a thousand years’ currency, at last ceased to mark the 
Western year. While Constantinus Cephalas was com- 
piling his Anthology, adding to the treasures of past times 
much recent and some contemporary work, Athelstan of 
England inflicted that defeat on the Danes at Brunanburh, 
the song of which is one of the noblest records of our 
own early literature; and before Planudes made the last 
additions the Divine Comedy was already written, and © 
our English poetry had broken out into the full sweetness 
of its flower : : 


Bytuene Mershe ant Averil 

When spray biginneth to springe, 
The lutel foul hath hire wy] 

On hyre lud to synge.? 


It is startling to think that so far as the date goes this 
might have been included in the Planudean Anthology. 


1 From the Leominster MS. circ. A.D. 1307 (Percy Society, 1842). 
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Yet this must not be pressed too far. Art and literature 
at the later Byzantine Court, like the polity and religion of 
the Empire, were a matter of rigid formalism; and so an 
epigram by Cometas Chartularius differs no more in style 
and spirit from an epigram by Agathias than two ivory 
diptychs of corresponding dates. The later is a copy of 
the earlier, executed in a somewhat inferior manner. Even 
in the revival of poetry under Justinian it is difficult to be 
sure how far the poetry was in any real sense native, and 
how far it is parallel to the Latin verses of Renaissance 
scholars. The vocabulary of these poets is practically the 
same as that of Callimachus; but the vocabulary of 
Callimachus too is practically the same as that of 
Simonides. | 


IIT 


The material out of which this selection has been made is 
principally that immense mass of epigrams known as the 
Greek Anthology. An account of this celebrated collection 
and the way in which it was formed will be given presently ; 
here it will be sufficient to say that, in addition to about 
four hundred Christian epigrams of the Byzantine period, it 
contains some three thousand seven hundred epigrams of 
all dates from 700 B.C. to 1000 A.D. or even -later, preserved 
in two Byzantine collections, the one probably of the tenth, 
the other of the fourteenth century, named respectively the 
Palatine and Planudean Anthologies. The great mass of 
the contents of both is the same; but the former contains a 
large amount of material not found in the latter, and the 
latter a small amount not found in the former. 

For much the greatest number of these epigrams the 
Anthology is the only source. But many are also found 
cited by various authors or contained among their other 
works. It is not necessary to pursue this subject into 
detail. A few typical instances are the citations of the 
epitaph by Simonides on the three hundred Spartans who 
fell at Thermopylae, not only by Herodotus’ but by 


1 Anth. Pal, vii. 249; Hadt. vii. 228. 
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Diodorus Siculus and Strabo, the former in a historical, the 
latter in a geographical treatise: of the epigram by Plato 
on the Eretrian exiles! by Philostratus in his Life of 
Apollonius: of many epigrams purporting to be written by 
philosophers, or actually written upon them or their works, 
by Diogenes Laértius in his Lives of the Philosophers. 
Plutarch among the vast mass of his historical and ethical 
writings quotes incidentally a considerable number of 
epigrams. A very large number are quoted by Athenaeus 
in that treasury of odds and ends, the Dezpnosophistae. A 
great many too are cited in the lexicon which goes under 
the name of Suidas, and which, beginning at an unknown 
date, continued to receive additional entries certainly up to 
the eleventh century. 

These same sources supply us with a considerable glean- 
ing of epigrams which either were omitted by the collectors 
of the Anthology or have disappeared from our copies. The 
present selection for example includes epigrams found in an 
anonymous Life of Aeschylus : in the Oxomasticon of Julius 
Pollux, a grammarian of the early part of the third century, 
who cites from many lost writings for peculiar words or con- 
structions: and from the works of Athenaeus, Diogenes 
Laértius, Plutarch, and Suidas mentioned above. The 
more famous the author of an epigram was, the more likely 
does it become that his work should be preserved in more 
than one way. Thus, of the thirty-one epigrams ascribed 
to Plato, while all but one are found in the Anthology, only 
seventeen are found nowhere else. Eleven-are quoted by 
Diogenes Laértius; and thirteen wholly or partially by © 
Athenaeus, Suidas, Apuleius, Philostratus, Gellius, Macro- 
bius, Olympiodorus, Apostolius, and Thomas Magister. 
On the other hand the one hundred and _ thirty-four 
epigrams of Meleager, representing a peculiar side of Greek 
poetry in a perfection not elsewhere attainable, exist in the 

Anthology alone. 

_ Beyond these sources, which may be called literary, there 

is another class of great importance: the monumental. An 

epigram purports to be an inscription actually carved or 
1 Anth, Pal. vii. 256. 
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written upon some monument or memorial. Since archae- 
ology became systematically studied, original inscriptions, 
chiefly on marble, are from time to time brought to light, 
many of which are in elegiac verse. The admirable 
selection of Kaibel! has made it superfluous to traverse the 
vast folios of the Corpus Inscriptionum in search of what 
may still be hidden there. It supplies us with several 
epigrams of real literary value ; while the best of those dis- 
covered up to the end of the eighteenth century are included 
in appendices to the great works of Brunck and Jacobs. Most 
of these inscriptions are naturally sepulcral. They are of all 
ages and countries within the compass of Graeco-Roman 
civilisation, from the epitaph, magnificent in its simplicity, 
sculptured on the grave of Cleoetes the Athenian when 
Athens was still a small and insignificant town, to the last 
outpourings of the ancient spirit on the tombs reared, 
among strange gods and barbarous faces, over Paulina of 
Ravenna or Vibius Licinianus of Nimes.” 

It has already been pointed out by how slight a boundary 
the epigram is kept distinct from other forms of poetry, and 
how in extreme cases its essence may remain undefinable. 
The two fragments of Theognis and one of Mimnermus 
included here? illustrate this. They are examples of a 
large number like them, which are not, strictly speaking, 
epigrams ; being probably passages from continuous poems, 
selected, at least in the case of Theognis, for an abridged 
edition of his works. 

The epigrams extant in literature which are not in the 
Anthology are, with a few exceptions, collected in the 
appendix to the edition of Jacobs, and are reprinted from 
it in modern texts. They are about four hundred in 
number, and raise the total number of epigrams in the 
Anthology to about four thousand five hundred; to these 
must be added some two thousand inscriptional epigrams, 
which increase year by year as new explorations are carried 
on. It is, of course, but seldom that these last have distinct 

1 Epigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta. Berlin, 1878. 


2 Ill, 37, 50, XI. 49, in this selection. 
3 x11. 6, 18, 39, in this selection. 
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value as poetry. Those of the best period indeed, and here the 
best period is the sixth century B.C., have always a certain 
accent, even when simplest and plainest, which reminds us 
of the palace whence they came. Their simplicity is more 
thrilling than any eloquence. From the exotic and elabo- 
rate word-embroidery of the decadence we turn to their 
delicate colour and pure firm outline with relief and delight. 
It will suffice to quote two instances; the lines placed by a 
father over his son: 
Lipa warnp KAcdBovros aropOipevy Fevopavto 
OjKe 708’ avr’ dpeTns 45 caoppocivys.! 


(This monument to dead Xenophantus his father Cleobulus 
set up, for his valour and wisdom); 


and these, on the tomb of an unmarried girl: 


LHhua PpacikreLas' kotpy KexAjoopar aici, 
3 ‘ lA \ 0 “ “a x aA. 9 © 2 
dvtt ydpouv rapa Yeav toto Aaxovc’ ovopa. 


(The monument of Phrasicleia; I shall for ever be called 
maiden, having got this name from the gods instead of 
marriage.) 

So touching in their stately reserve, so piercing in their 
delicate austerity, these epitaphs are in a sense the perfec- 
tion of literature, and yet in another sense almost lie out- 
side its limits. For the workmanship here is all but 
unconscious; and without conscious workmanship there is 
not art. In Homer or Sophocles likewise, as in all the best 
Greek work, there is this wonderful simplicity ; but beyond 
it, or rather beneath it and sustaining it, there is artistic. 
purpose. : 


IV 


From the invention of writing onwards, the inscriptions 
on monuments and dedicated offerings supplied one of the 
chief materials of historical record. Their testimony was 
used by the earliest historians to supplement and reinforce 
the oral traditions which they embodied in their works. 


1 Corp. Inscr. Alt. 477 B. 2 Tbid. 460. 
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Herodotus and Thucydides quote early epigrams as 
authority for the history of past times ;! and when in the 
latter part of the fourth century B.c. history became a 
serious study throughout Greece, collections of inscribed 
records, whether in prose or verse, began to be formed as 
historical material. The earliest collection of which any- 
thing is certainly known was a work by Philochorus? a 
distinguished Athenian antiquary who flourished about 300 
B.C., entitled Epigrammaia Attica. It appears to have 
been a transcript of all the ancient Attic inscriptions 
dealing with Athenian history, and would include the 
verses engraved on the tombs of celebrated citizens, or on 
objects dedicated in the temples on public occasions. A 
century later, we hear of a work by Polemo, called 
Periegetes, or ‘the Guidebook-maker, entitled wepi trav | 
KaTa Tones évuypaypatev.® This was an attempt to make 
a similar collection of inscriptions throughout the cities of 
Greece. Athenaeus also speaks of authors otherwise 
unknown, Alcetas and Menetor,* as having written treatises 
mept avalnudtwv, which would be collections of the same 
nature confined to dedicatory inscriptions ; and these being 
as a rule in verse, the books in question would be among 
the earlier collections of monumental poetry. Even less is 
known with regard to a book ‘on epigrams’ by Neoptolemus 
of Paros.° The history of Anthologies proper begins for 
us with Meleager of Gadara. 

The collection called the Garland of Meleager, which is 
the basis of the Greek Anthology as we possess it, was 
formed by him in the early part of the first century B.c. 
The scholiast on the Palatine MS. says that Meleager 
flourished in the reign of the last Seleucus (jxpacev éri 
SedevKov Tov éoydtov). This is Seleucus vi. Epiphanes, the 
last king of the name, who reigned B.C. 95-93 ; for it is not 
probable that the reference is to the last Seleucid, Antiochus 


1 Cf. especially Hdt. v. 59, 60, 77; Thue. i. 132, vi. 54, 59. 

2 Suidas, s.v. B:Adxopos. 3 Athen. x. 436 D, 442 E. 

4 Athen. xiii. 591 C, 594 D. 

5 Athen. x. 454 F. The date of Neoptolemus is uncertain; he probably 
lived in the second century B.c. 
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XIII., who acceded B.C. 69, and was deposed by Pompey 
when he made Syria a Roman province in B.c. 65. The 
date thus fixed is confirmed by the fact that the collection 
included an epigram on the tomb of Antipater of Sidon, 
who, from the terms in which Cicero alludes to him, must 
have lived till 110 or even 100 B.C., and that it did not 
include any of the epigrams of Meleager’s townsman Philo- 
demus of Gadara, the friend of the L. Calpurnius Piso who 
was consul in B.c. 58.1 

This Garland or Anthology has only come down to us as 
broken up to form the basis of later collections. But the 
prefatory poem which Meleager wrote for it has fortunately 
been preserved, and gives us valuable information as to 
its original contents. This poem,? in which he dedicates 
his work to his friend or patron Diocles, gives the names of 
forty-seven poets included by him, besides many others of 
recent times whom he does not specifically enumerate. It 
will be found below pp. 93-5. 

The names of these forty-seven poets (forty-eight includ- 
ing Meleager himself) show that the collection embraced 
-epigrams of all periods from the earliest times up to his 
own day. Six belong to the early period of the lyric poets 
ending with the Persian wars; Archilochus, who flourished 
about 700 B.C., Sappho and Erinna a century afterwards, 
Simonides and Anacreon about 500 B.C., and a little later, 
Bacchylides. Five more belong to the fourth century B.C., 
the period which begins with the destruction of the Athenian 
empire and ends with the establishment of the Macedonian 


kingdoms of the Diadochi. Of these, Plato is still within: © 


the Athenian period; Hegesippus, Simmias, Anyte, and 
Phaedimus, all towards the end of the century, mark the 
beginning of the Alexandrian period. Four have completely 
disappeared out of the Anthology as we possess it; 
Melanippides, a celebrated writer of dithyrambic poetry in 
the latter half of the fifth century B.c., of which a few 
fragments survive, and Euphemus, Parthenis, and Poly- 
cleitus, of whom nothing whateveris known. The remaining 


1 Anth, Pal. vii. 428; Cic, Or. iii. 194, Pts. 68-70. 
2 Anth. Pal, iv. 1. 
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thirty-three poets in Meleager’s list all belong to the 
Alexandrian period, and bring the series down continuously 
to Meleager himself. 

One of the epigrams in the Anthology of Strato! pro- 
fesses to be the colophon (xopwvis) to Meleager’s collection ; 
but it is a stupid and clumsy forgery of an obviously later 
date, probably by Strato himself, or some contemporary, 
and is not worth quoting. 

The proem to the Garland contains in single words and 

phrases many exquisite criticisms. The phrase used of 
Sappho has become proverbial; hardly less true and pointed 
are those on Erinna, Callimachus, and Plato. All the 
flowers are carefully and appropriately chosen with refer- 
ence to their poets, and the whole is done with the light 
and sure touch of a critic who is himself also a poet. 
A scholiast on the Palatine MS. says that Meleager’s 
Anthology was arranged in alphabetical order (xara 
otovyetov). This seems to mean alphabetical order of 
epigrams, not of authors; and the statement is borne out 
by some parts of the Palatine and even of the Planudean 
Anthologies, where, in spite of the rearrangement under 
subjects, traces of alphabetical arrangement among the 
older epigrams are still visible. The words of the scholiast ? 
seem to imply that there was no further arrangement by 
subject. This is in itself improbable, but the facts so far as 
they can be traced do not lead to any certain conclusion. 

The scholiast, in this same passage, speaks of Meleager’s 
collection as an é7iypaypdtev orédavos, and obviously it 
consisted in the main of epigrams according to the ordinary 
definition. But it is curious that Meleager himself nowhere 
uses the word ; and from some phrases in the proem it is 
difficult to avoid the inference that he included other kinds 
of minor poetry as well. Too much stress need not be laid 
on the words tyuvos and aordy, which in one form or another 
are repeatedly used by him ; though it is difficult to suppose 
that ‘the hymns of Melanippides,’ who is known to have 
been a dithyrambic poet, can mean not hymns but epi- 


1 Anth. Pal. xii. 257. 2 See znfra, p. 20, 
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grams.! But where Anacreon is mentioned, his pédtopa_ 
and his elegiac pieces are unmistakeably distinguished from 


each other, and are said to be both included; and this 
péAtopa must mean lyric poetry of some kind, probably the 
very hemiambics under the name of Anacreon which are 
extant as an appendix to the Palatine MS. Meleager’s 
Anthology also pretty certainly included his own Song of 
Spring,? which is a hexameter poem, though it might just 
come within a loose definition of an epigram. Whether it 
included idyllic poems like the Amor Fugitivus of Moschus?® 
it is not possible to determine. 

Besides his great Anthology, Meleager in all probability 
composed another, of the same class of contents as that 
subsequently made by Strato. The proem to the Anthology 
of Philippus, quoted below, speaks of Meleager’s ‘ Garlands’ 
in the plural; and the Musa Stratonis includes sixty epi- 
grams by Meleager, which were probably taken from this 
other collection. One of these* has been thought to be the 
set of verses prefixed to it. But that epigram speaks of 
Eros, not of Meleager, as the weaver of the garland, and it 
is not necessary to regard it as anything more than a poem 
commemorating the boys mentioned. 


The next compiler of an Anthology, more than a century. 


after Meleager, was Philippus of Thessalonica. Of this 
also the proem is preserved.’ It purports to be a collection 
of the epigrammatists since Meleager, and is dedicated to 
the Roman patron of the author. The proem runs thus: 
‘Having plucked for thee Heliconian flowers, and cut the 


first-blown blossoms of famous-forested Pieria, and reaped 


the ears from modern pages, I wove a rival garland, to be 
like those of Meleager; then do thou, noble Camillus, who 
knowest the fame of the older poets, know likewise the 
short pieces of the younger. Antipater’s corn-ear shall 
grace our garland, and Crinagoras like an_ ivy-cluster; 


1 Melanippides, however, also wrote spams according to Suidas, s.v., and 
the phrase of Meleager may possibly mean ‘the epigrams of this poet ets was 
celebrated as a hymn- writer.’ 

2 Anth. Pal. ix. 363. 3 Anth. Pal. ix. 440. 4 Anth. Pal. xii. 256, 

5 Anth. Pal. iv. 2. 
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Antiphilus shall glow like a grape-bunch, Tullius like 
melilote, Philodemus like marjoram: and Parmenio myrtle- 
berries: Antiphanes as a rose: Automedon ivy, Zonas 
lilies, Bianor’ oak, Antigonus olive, and Diodorus violet. 
Liken thou Euenus to laurel, and the multitude woven in 
with these to what fresh-blown flowers thou wilt.’ 

One sees here the decline of the art from its first 
exquisiteness. There is no appropriate selection in the 
names of the flowers chosen, and the verse is managed 
baldly and clumsily. Philippus’ own epigrams, of which 
over seventy are extant, are generally rather dull, chiefly 
academic exercises, and, in the phrase of Jacobs, zztatione 
magis quam inventione conspicua. But we owe to him the 
preservation of a large mass of work belonging to the 
Roman period. The date of Philippus cannot be fixed 
very precisely. His own epigrams contain no certain 
allusion to any date later than the reign of Augustus, The 
Camillus of his proem has been conjecturally identified 
with M. Furius Camillus Arruntius Scribonianus, Consul 
A.D. 32, who together with another Camillus of the same 
family was exiled by Claudius, A.D. 53. Of the authors 
named in his proem, Antiphanes, Euenus, Parmenio, and 
Tullius have no date determinable from internal evidence. 
Antigonus has been sometimes identified with Antigonus of 
Carystus, the author of the Ilapadofwv Zvvaywyy, who lived 
in the third century B.C. under Ptolemy Philadelphus or 
Ptolemy Euergetes; but as this Anthology distinctly 
professes to be of poets since Meleager, he must be another 
author of the same name. Antipater of Thessalonica, 
Bianor, and Diodorus are of the Augustan period ; Philo- 
demus, Zonas, and probably Automedon, of the generation 
immediately preceding it. The latest certain allusion in 
the poems of Antiphilus is to the enfranchisement of 
Rhodes by Nero in A.D. 53.1 One of the epigrams under 
the name of Automedon in the Anthology® is on the 
rhetorician Nicetas, the teacher of the younger Pliny. But 
there are at least two poets of the name, Automedon of 
Aetolia and Automedon of Cyzicus, and the former, who is 


1 Anth. Pal, ix. 178, 2 Anth. Pal. x. 23. 
B 
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pre-Roman, may be the one included by Philippus. If so, 
we need not, with Jacobs, date this collection in the reign of 
Trajan, at the beginning of the second century, but may 
place it with greater probability half a century earlier. 

In the reign of Hadrian the grammarian Diogenianus of 
Heraclea edited a collection of epigrams,! but nothing is 
known of it beyond the name. The Anthology contains a 
good deal of work which may be referred to this period. 

_ The first of the appendices to the Palatine Anthology is 
the Ilavdicn Motoa of Strato of Sardis. The compiler 
apologises in a prefatory note for including it, excusing 
himself with the line of Euripides? 7 ye cadpav ov 
SvabOapnoerar. It was a new Anthology of epigrams 
dealing with this special subject from the earliest period 
downwards. As we possess it, Strato’s collection includes 
thirteen of the poets named in the Garland of Meleager, 
two of those named in the Garland of Philippus, and ten 
others, none of them of much mark, and most of unknown 
date ; the most interesting being Alpheus of Mitylene, who 
from the style and contents of his epigrams seems to have 
lived about the time of Hadrian. Had he been, as has 
also been supposed, an Augustan poet, work of his would 
almost certainly have been included in the collection of 
Philippus, and so found its way into the main body of the 
Palatine Anthology. Strato is mentioned by Diogenes 
Laértius,? who wrote at the beginning of the third century ; 
and his own epigram on the physician Artemidorus Capito, 

who was a contemporary of Hadrian, fixes his approximate 
date. 

How far we possess Strato’s collection in its original 
form it is impossible to decide. Jacobs says he cannot 
attempt to determine whether Cephalas took it in a lump 
or made a selection from it, or whether he kept the order of 
the epigrams. As they stand they have no ascertainable 
principle of arrangement, alphabetical or of author or of 
subject.. The collection consists of two hundred and fifty- 
nine epigrams, of which ninety-four are by Strato himself, 


1 Suidas s.v. Acoyevlavos. 2 Bacch. 318. 
3 y.. 61. 4 Anth, Pal. xi. 117s 
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It has either been carelessly formed, or suffered from inter- 
polation afterwards. Some of the epigrams are foreign to 
the subject of the collection. Six are on women ;? and four 
of these are on women whose names end in the diminutive 
form, Phanion, Callistion, etc., which suggests the inference 
that they were inserted at a late date and by an ignorant 
transcriber who confused these with masculine forms. For 
all the epigrams of Strato’s collection the Anthology is the 
only source, 

In the three hundred years between Strato and Agathias 
no new Anthology is known to have been made. 

The celebrated Byzantine poet and historian Agathias, 
son of Mamnonius of Myrina, came to Constantinople as a 
young man to study law in the year 554. In the preface 
to his History he tells us that he formed a new collection of 
recent and contemporary epigrams previously unpublished,” 
in seven books, entitled Kvx«Aos. His proem to the Cyclus 
is extant.2 It consists of forty-six iambics followed by 
eighty-seven hexameters, and describes the collection under 
the symbolism no longer of a flower-garden, but of a feast 
to which different persons bring contributions (od otédavos 
GANA ouvaywyn), a metaphor which is followed out with 
unrelenting tediousness. The piece is not worth transcrip- 
tion here. He says he includes his own epigrams. After a 
panegyric on the greatness of the empire of Justinian, and 
the foreign and domestic peace of his reign, he ends by 
describing the contents of the collection. Book I. contains 
dedications in the ancient manner, ws mpotépois paxdpecow 
aveipéeva: for Agathias was himself a Christian, and indeed 
the old religion had completely died out even before 
Justinian closed the schools of Athens. Book Il. contains 
epigrams on statues, pictures, and other works of art; Book 
Ill., epitaphs ; Book IV., epigrams ‘on the manifold paths 
of life, and the unstable scales of fortune, corresponding to 
the hortatory section in the Palatine Anthology; Books 


1 Anth. Pal. xii. 53, 82, 114, 131, 147, 173. 

2 Agathias, Hist. i. 1: Tv émvypayudrwv Ta dpriyevh Kal vewrepa diadav- 
Odvovra ert kat xvdnv odtwol map’ évios broyOupifsueva. Cf. also Suidas, s.v. 
’"Ayabias. 3 Anth. Pal. iv. 3. 
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V., VL, and VII., humorous, amatory, and convivial epigrams 
respectively. Agathias, so far as we know, was the first 
who made this sort of arrangement under subjects, which, 
with modifications, has generally been followed afterwards. 
His Anthology is lost; and probably perished soon after 
that of Cephalas was made. 

Constantinus Cephalas, a scholar unknown except from 
the Palatine MS., began again from the beginning. The 
scholiast to the Garland of Meleager in that MS., after 
saying that Meleager’s Anthology was arranged in alpha- 
betical order, goes on as follows:—‘but Constantinus, 
called Cephalas, broke it up, and distributed it under 
different heads, viz., the amatory, dedicatory, sepulcral, and 
illustrative pieces separately, as they are now arranged 
below in this book.’ We must assume that with this re- 
arranged Anthology he incorporated those of Philippus and 
Agathias, and possibly others also of which no trace is left. 

As to the date of Cephalas there is no certain indication. 
Suidas apparently quotes from his Anthology ; but even 
were we certain that these quotations are not made from 
original sources, his lexicon contains entries made at 
different times over a space of several centuries. A 
scholium to one of the epigrams? of Alcaeus of Messene 
speaks of a discussion on it by Cephalas which took place 
in the School of the New Church at Constantinople. This 
New Church was built by the Emperor Basil I., who reigned 
867-876. Probably Cephalas lived in the reign of Constan- 
tine VII. Porphyrogenitus (911-959), who had a passion for 


art and literature, and is known to have ordered the com- 


pilation of books of excerpts. Gibbon gives an account of 


the revival of learning which took place under his influence, 


and of the relations of his Court with that of the Western 
Empire of Otto the Great. 

The division into books in the Anthology of Cephalas is 
founded on that of Agathias. But alongside of the arrange- 
ment under subjects we frequently find strings of epigrams 
by the same author with no particular connection in subject, 


which are obviously transcribed directly from a collected 


1 Schol. on Anth. Pal. iv. 1. 2 Anth. Pal. vii. 429. 
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edition of that author’s poems. The delicate methods of _ 
modern analysis have not yet been fully applied to dis- 
entangle the Sourcés from which Cephalas drew. But it 
may be worth while to indicate summarily their results as 
applied to one of the sections of his Anthology, that of 
the amatory pieces. It contains three hundred and nine 
‘epigrams, The last eight of these are miscellaneous 
additions. The remaining three hundred and one fall 
clearly into four divisions. The first (1-102) consists 
chiefly of epigrams of the Roman period, with a few earlier, 
interspersed among which are thirty-eight by Rufinus, a 
Byzantine poet who from style and manner should be a 
contemporary of Agathias, but of whom absolutely nothing 
else is known but that he was an official at the Byzantine 
Court. All his extant epigrams except one are included 
in this section, and it has been conjectured that it is a 
collection formed by him. The second (103-132) contains 
epigrams also of the Roman period, arranged in alphabetical 
order, almost undoubtedly transferred as they stand from 
the Anthology of Philippus. The third (133-214) is made 
up of the work of Meleager and his predecessors, forty-five 
out of the eighty-two epigrams being by Meleager himself. 
This is apparently a portion of the Anthology of Meleager, 
but no principle of arrangement, whether alphabetical or 
by author or by subject, can be traced in it. The fourth 
(215-301) consists wholly (except for one piece by Palladas, 
and possibly one other by Cometas Chartularius) of the 
work of Agathias and his contemporaries. Of the eighty- 
five epigrams, twenty-three are by Agathias himself, and 
forty by his friend Paulus Silentiarius. The principle of 
arrangement (which however has become broken in a few 
instances) clearly was to alternate pieces by Paulus with 
those of the other epigrammatists of this group. This last 
division is obviously a section of the Anthology of Agathias. 
Maximus Planudes, theologian, grammarian, and rhe- 
torician, lived in the early part of the fourteenth century ; 
in 1327 he was appointed ambassador to the Venetian 
Republic by Andronicus 1. Among his works were trans- 
lations into Greek of Augustine’s Czty of God and Caesar’s 
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Gallic War. The restored Greek Empire of the Palaeologi 
was then fast dropping to pieces; the Genoese colony of 
Pera usurped the trade of Constantinople and acted as an 
independent state. We are coming very near the modern 
world. Planudes was the contemporary of Petrarch and 
Doria. Andronicus III, the grandson and successor of 
Andronicus I1., married successively members of two 
families which are still reigning houses of Western Europe, 
Agnes of Brunswick, and Anne of Savoy. 

Planudes made a new Anthology in seven books, founded 
on that of Cephalas, but with many alterations and 
omissions. Each book is divided into chapters, which are 
arranged alphabetically by subject, with the exception of 
the seventh book, consisting of amatory epigrams, which is 
not subdivided. Ina prefatory note to this book he says 
he has omitted all indecent or unseemly epigrams, zoAda év 
T) avtiypadm dvta. This avtiypagov was the Anthology 
of Cephalas, The contents of the different books are as 
follows: 

Book I.—’Emiderxtixd, in ninety-one chapters; from the 
"Emidecxtixad of Cephalas, with additions from his ’Ava@n- 
patixa and IIpotpertixd, and twelve new epigrams on 
statues. 

Book II.—Sxomri«a, in fifty-three chapters; from the 
Supmotina cab Yewrtind and the Movdca Xtparavos of 
Cephalas, with six new epigrams. 

Book III.—’EuripBia, in thirty-two chapters; from the 
’"Emittp Bra of Cephalas, which are often transcribed in the 
original order, with thirteen new epigrams. 

Book IV.—Epigrams on works of art, monuments, 
animals, and places, in thirty-three chapters; some from 
the ’Emidevercxa of Cephalas, but for the greater part new. 

Book V.—Christodorus’ description of the statues in the 
symnasium of the Zeuxippus, and a collection of epigrams 
in the Hippodrome at Constantinople ; from appendices to . 
the Anthology of Cephalas. 

Book VI.—’Ava$npatixa, in twenty-seven chapter 
from the “Ava@ynwatixa of Cephalas, with four new 
epigrams, 
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’ Book VIL—'Bporved from the "Epona of Cephalas, 
with twenty-six new epigrams. 

Obviously then the Anthology of Planudes was almost 
wholly taken from that of Cephalas, with the exception of 
epigrams on works of art, which are conspicuously absent 
from the earlier collection as we possess it. As to these 
there is only one conclusion. It is impossible to suppose 
that Cephalas deliberately omitted this class of epigrams ; 
it is impossible to account for their re-appearance in 
Planudes, except on the supposition that we have lost a 
section of the earlier Anthology which included them. 
The Planudean Anthology contains in all three hundred 
and ninety-seven epigrams which are not in the Palatine 
MS. of Cephalas. It is in these that its principal value lies. 
Otherwise there is a marked tendency to select later and 
worse in preference to earlier and better epigrams; the com- 
pilation was made carelessly and, it would seem, hurriedly, the 
earlier part of the sections of Cephalas being largely trans- 
cribed and the latter part much less fully, as though the 
editor had been pressed for time, or lost interest in the work 
as he went on. Not only so, but he mutilated the text 
freely, and made sweeping conjectural restorations where it 
was imperfect. The discrepancies too in the authorship 
assigned to epigrams are both frequent and _ striking. 
_Internal evidence where it can be applied almost uni- 
formly supports the headings of the Palatine Anthology. 
Planudes may have used a MS. of his predecessor’s collec- 
tion from which the names of authors were omitted, or in 
which they were imperfectly given; but careless transcrip- 
tion is obviously the cause of the discrepancy in some eases, 
and probably in very many. 

Such as it was, however, the Anthology of Planudes dis- 
placed that of Cephalas almost at once, and remained the 
only MS. source of the Anthology until the seventeenth 
century. The other entirely disappeared, unless a copy of 
it was the manuscript belonging to Angelo Colloti, seen and 
mentioned by the Roman scholar and antiquarian Fulvio 
Orsini (4. 1529, d. 1600) about the middle of the sixteenth. 
century, and then again lost to view. Orsini transcribed, 
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from that MS. directly or from a transcript already made 
by Colloti, into a MS. of the Planudean Anthology which 
belonged to him and is now in the Barberini library at 
Rome, fifty-four epigrams not in the Planudean collection. 
Fifty-two of these are also in the Palatine MS., but with 
such important variations of text and ascription as to make 
it certain that Colloti’s MS. was not the Palatine MS. nor 
a copy of it, but an independent authority for the text of 
Cephalas. It may possibly still exist. 

The Planudean Anthology was first printed at Florence 
in 1484 by the Greek scholar, Janus Lascaris, from a good 
MS. It continued to be reprinted from time to time, the 
last edition being the five sumptuous quarto volumes 
issued from the press of Wild and Altheer at Utrecht, 
1795-1822. 

In the winter of 1606-7, Salmasius, then a boy of 
eighteen but already an accomplished scholar, discovered a 
manuscript of the Anthology of Cephalas in the library of 
the Counts Palatine at Heidelberg. He copied from it the 
epigrams hitherto unknown, and these began to be circu- 
lated in manuscript under the name of the Anthologia 
Inedita. The intention he repeatedly expressed of editing 
the whole work was never carried into effect. In 1623, on 
the capture of Heidelberg by the Archduke Maximilian of 
Bavaria in the Thirty Years’ war, this with many other 
MSS. and books was sent by him to Rome as a present to 
Pope Gregory XV., and was placed in the Vatican Library. 
It remained there till it was taken to Paris by order of the 
French Directory in 1797, and was restored to the Palatine _ 
Library after the end of the Napoleonic wars. 

The description of this celebrated manuscript, the Codex 
Palatinus or Vaticanus, is in brief as follows. It is a long 
quarto, on parchment, of 710 pages. Four leaves glued on 
at the beginning contain a table of contents and thirty-four 
miscellaneous epigrams, a few of which were already in 
the volume. The body of the MS. was written by two 
scribes of the eleventh century, pages 1-452 and 645-704 in 
an earlier, and the middle of the MS., pages 453-644, in a 
later hand. Three other hands, later than both of these, 
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have written the last six pages, added a few epigrams in 


‘blank spaces, and made corrections and notes throughout 


the MS. 

The table of contents, which is of great importance 
towards the history not only of the MS., but of the 
Anthology generally, runs as follows :— 


Tade éveoriy év THde TH BiBN@ TOV éTLypappaTor 


A. Novvov romtod Uavotonlrov éeppacts tod Kata lwdvynv 
aylov evayyeniouv. 

B. IlatvxXov routod ceXavteapiov (sic) viod Kipou éxdpacis 
eis THY peyarnv exxAnolay hTEe THY ayiav Lodiar. 

I. SvrAroyal éeruypapydtov Xpictiavixdyv els te vaovs Kab 
elxovas Kal eis Sudhopa avabnparta. 

A. Xpictodmpov tromntod OnBaiov exdpacis Tov ayadkpaTov 
Tav ¢is TO Snuoctoy yumVdoLtoy Tov émLKaNovpévoU 
Lev&immov. 

E. Mededypovu trointod Ilanatotivov ctépavos Siagopwv éme- 
ypa“patov. 

Ss Diriarov Toimtod Occcarovixéws otépavos opoiws dia- 
hopev ériypaypatov. | 

Z. “Ayabiov cxoractiKod “Actavod Mupnvatov cvdAdoyn véwy 
eruypappatev éxteOévtav év Kovotaytwourode. pos 
@codwpov Aexovpiwva. éote dé 7 TaEts TOY éTTIypap- 
pato@yv Hyouv Siaipects ovTas. 

a. TpeTn pev 7 TAY Xpiotiavov. 
B’. Sevrépa Sé 1) TA Xptotod@pov Trepiéyovoa Tod OnBaiov. 
9. tpNTH (sic) dé apynv pév Exovoa THY TOV EpwTiKaY ET- 
ypaupatov vroecwy. 
&. 1) Tov avabepatixar (sic). 
é. méurtn } Tov émiTULBior. 
S’. 1) TOV eTLOELKTLKODV. 
6. éBdoun 7 TeV TpoTpeTTTLKOY. 
1. 1) TOV CKOTTLKOV. 
. » tov Ytpatwvos Tob Japdiavod. 
U. Stahopwr pétpwv Siagdopa émuypappara. 
ta’. apiOuntiKa Kal ypyida (sic) cvpptKTa. 
iB’. "Iwavvov ypaupatixod Tatns éxppacis tod KoopiKod 
TiVAKOS TOD ev yeLpEepio OUTPO. 
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oy’. Swpuyk @eoxpirov Kal mwrepuyes Lepptov, hogidda Bapos, 
Bynocartivou wov Kal TédEKUS. 

Lo. “Avaxpéovtos Tniov cupmociaka jutapBia Kai ’Ava- 
KpeovTia Kal TpimeTpa. 

te’. Tod dytod T'pnyopiou rod Oeodoyou ex TaY érav Exdoyal 
Siddopat év ois Kal ta ’ApéOov nal ’Avactaciov Kat 
‘Iyvatiov cal Kwvotavtivov kai Ocohavovs Keivtar 


ETI pap mara. 


This index must have been transcribed from the index of 
another MS. The sections headed a’ and f’ are the same 
as those headed [' and A, the headings being repeated by 
some confusion. The index also differs from the actual 
contents of the MS. in the following respects :— 

The hexameter paraphrase of S. John’s Gospel by Nonnus 
is not in the MS., having perhaps been torn off from the 
beginning of it. 

After the description of S. Sophia by Paulus Silentiarius, 
follow in the MS. select poems of S. Gregorius. 

After the description of the statues in the Zeuxippus 
follows a collection of nineteen epigrams inscribed below 
carved reliefs in the temple of Apollonis, mother of 
Attalus and Eumenes kings of Pergamus, at Cyzicus, 

After the proem to the Anthology of Agathias follows 
another epigram of his, apparently the colophon to his 
collection. 

Between the ’EquitvuBia and ’Emiderxtixd is inserted a 
collection of 254 epigrams by S. Gregorius. 

John of Gaza’s description of the Mappa Mundi in the 
winter baths is wanting in the MS. 

After the miscellaneous Byzantine epigrams, which form 
the last entry in the index, is a collection of metrical 
inscriptions in the Hippodrome at Constantinople. 

The Palatine MS. then is a copy from another lost MS. 
And the lost MS. itself was not the archetype of Cephalas. 
From a prefatory note to the Dedicatoria, taken in connec- 
tion with the three iambic lines prefixed to the Amaztoria, 
it is obvious that the Amatoria formed the first section of 
the Anthology of Cephalas, preceded, no doubt, by the 
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three proems of Meleager, Philippus, and Agathias as pre- 
fatory matter. The first four headings in the index, there- 
fore, represent matter subsequently added. Whether all 
the small appendices at the end of the MS. were added to 
the Anthology by Cephalas or by a later hand it is not 
possible to determine. With or without these appendices, 
the work of Cephalas consisted of the six sections of 


-Epartixa, AvaPnpatixd, ErctipBoa, Emidetind, Upotper- 


Tika and Yuprrotixa Kal LKomrtixd, with the Modca =rpa- 
twvos, and probably, as we have already seen, a lost section, 
containing epigrams on works of art. At the beginning of 
the sepulcral epigrams there is a marginal note in the MS., 
in the corrector’s hand, speaking of Cephalas as then dead.! 
Another note, added by the same hand on the margin of 
vii. 432, says that our MS. had been collated up to that 
point with another belonging to one Michael, an official in 
the Record Office at Constantinople, then also dead, which 
had been copied by him with his own hand from ‘ the book 
of Cephalas.’ 

The extracts made by Salmasius remained for long the 
only source accessible to scholars for the contents of the 
Palatine Anthology. Jacobs, when re-editing Brunck’s 
Analecta, obtained a transcript of the MS., then in the 
Vatican library, from Uhden, the Prussian ambassador at 
Rome; and from another copy, afterwards made at his 
instance by Spaletti, he at last edited the Anthology in its 
complete form. 


V 


When any selection of minor poetry is made, the prin- 
ciple of arrangement is one of the first difficulties. In 
dealing with the Greek epigram, the matter before us, as 
has been already indicated, consists of between five and six 
thousand pieces, all in the same metre, and varying in length 
from two to twenty-eight lines,? but rarely exceeding twelve, 

1 Kuvoravtivos 6 Kepadas 6 waxdpios kal deluyqotos kal rpem60yros dyOpwros. 


2 Single lines are excluded by the definition; Anh. /al. ix. 482 appears to 
be the longest piece in the Anthology which can properly be called an epigram. 


La 
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No principle of arrangement can therefore be based on the 
form of the poems. There are three other plans possible; 
a simply arbitrary order, an arrangement by authorship, or 
an arrangement by subject. The first, if we believe the 
note in the Palatine MS. already quoted,! was adopted by 
Meleager in the alphabetical arrangement of his Garland ; 
but beyond the uncommon variety it must give to the 
reader, it seems to have little to recommend it. The 
Anthologies of Cephalas and Planudes are both arranged 
by subject, but with considerable differences. The former, 
if we omit the unimportant sections and the Christian epi- 
grams, consists of seven large sections in the following 
order: 

(1) ’Epwrixd or amatory pieces. This heading requires 
no comment. 

(2) “Ava@npatixa or dedicatory pieces, consisting of votive 
prayers and of dedications proper. 

(3) ’EaritvpBia or sepulcral pieces; consisting partly of 
epitaphs real or imaginary, partly of epigrams on death or 
on dead persons in a larger scope. Thus it includes the 
epigram on the Lacedaemonian mother who killed her son 
for returning alive from an unsuccessful battle ;? that cele- 
brating the magnificence of the tomb of Semiramis;* that 
questioning the story as to the leap of Empedocles into 
Etna ;* and a large number which might equally well come 
under the next head, being commemorative of celebrated 
authors and artists. 

(4) ’Emidecetixd or ‘illustrative’ pieces. There is no 
exact English equivalent for this word. An éridefcs in its 
first sense is an illustration or visible example. When 
Herodotus says (ii. 46) todro és éideEw avOpm@rar atixero, 
he means that this was a public instance of the practice 
referred to. The word in later Greek took two technical 
meanings, a ‘demonstration’ in the military or political 
sense, and, as applied to oratory, a set speech or declama- 
tion, generally with some implied sense of artificiality. This 

1 Supra, p. 15. 
2 Anth. Pal. vii. 433. 3 Anth. Pal. vii. 748. 
4 Anth. Pal. vii. 124. 
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is the demonstrativum genus of Cicero and Quintilian ; it is 
described by Aristotle in the Rezoric as ‘the most graphic’ 
kind of oratory. In the more limited sense, the epideictic 
epigrams are poetical exercises on a given subject. But 
they are not confined to this meaning, and it would be 
misleading to think of them as merely academic pieces. 
Many, if not the greater number, of them had a particular 
reference and a practical application. One of the immense 
gains made for scholarship by modern research is that it 
brings much which used to be thought academic in Greek 
literature into close relation with actual Greek life by 
showing its occasion and its relevance. 

This section is naturally the longest and much the most 
miscellaneous, Remarkable objects in nature or art, striking 
events, actual or imaginary, of present and past times, moral 
sentences, and criticisms on particular persons and things 
or on life generally; descriptive pieces; stories told in 
verse ; imaginary speeches of celebrated persons on different 
occasions, with such titles as ‘what Philomela would say to 
Procne, ‘what Ulysses would say when he landed in 
Ithaca’; inscriptions for houses, baths, gardens, temples, 
pictures, statues, gems, clocks, cups: such are among the 
contents, though not exhaustion them. 

(5) Ilpotpertixa or hortatory pieces: the ‘criticism of / 
life’ in the direct sense. 

(6) Suprotixa kat Skomtixa or convivial and humorous 
epigrams. 

(7) The Modca raéiuxn Xtpatwvos already spoken of. 

Along with these, as we have seen, there was in all 
probability an eighth section now lost, containing epigrams_, 
on works of art. 

Within each of these sections, the principle of arrange- 
ment, where it exists at all, is very loose ; and either the | 
compilation was carelessly made at first, or it has been con- 
siderably disordered in transcription. Sometimes a number 
of epigrams by the same author succeed one another, as 
though copied directly from a collection where each author’s 
work was placed separately ; sometimes, on the other hand, 
a number on the same subject by authors of different 
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periods come together.! Epigrams occasionally are put 
under wrong headings. For example, a dedication by 
Leonidas of Alexandria is followed in the Dedtcatoria by 
another epigram of his on Oedipus ;? an imaginary epitaph 
on Hesiod in the Sepulcralia, by an epigram on the legendary 
contest between Hesiod and Homer;* and the lovely 
fragment of pastoral on Love keeping Thyrsis’ sheep* 
comes oddly in among epitaphs. The fourth section con- 
tains a number of epigrams which would be more properly 
placed in one or another of all the rest of the sections; and 
the Musa Stratonis includes several pieces® which happily 
in no way belong to it. There is no doubt a certain charm 
in the very confusion of the order, which gives great variety 
and unexpectedness; but for practical purposes a more 
exact classification is desirable. , 

The Anthology of Planudes attempts, in a somewhat 
crude form, to supply this. Book vil. remains undivided 
as in the Palatine Anthology; but Books L., I1., IIL, IV., 
and VI. are each subdivided into chapters according to 
subject, the chapters being arranged alphabetically by 
headings. Thus the list of chapters in Book I. begins, 
els ayavas, eis aurredov, eis avaOnpara, eis avamnypovs, and 
ends eis hpovyow, eis PpovTidas, eis ypovor, eis Wpas. 

On the other hand, Brunck, in his Ana/ecia, the arrange- 
ment of which was followed by Jacobs in the earlier of his 
two great works, recast the whole scheme, placing all 
epigrams by the same author together, with those of un- 
known authorship at the end. This method presents definite 
advantages when the matter in hand is a complete collec- . 
tion of the works of the epigrammatists. With these smaller 
writings, as with the more important, it is still true that a 
poet is his own best commentator, and that by a complete 
single view of all his pieces we are able to understand each 
one of them better. A counter-argument is the large mass 
of Adespota thus left in a heap at the end. In Jacobs there 
are upwards of 750 of these, few of them assignable to any 

1 Cf. especially Amth. Pal. vi. 179-187 ; ix. 713-742. 


2 Anth. Pal, vi. 322, 323. 3 Anth. Pal. vii. 52, 53- 
4 Anth. Pal. vii. 703. 5 Cf. supra, p. 19. 
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certain date; and they have to be arranged roughly by 
subject. Another is the fact that a difficulty still remains 
as to the arrangement of the authors. Of many of the 
minor epigrammatists we know absolutely nothing from 
external sources: and it is often impossible to determine 
from internal evidence the period, even within several 
centuries, at which an epigram was written, so little did 
style, diction, and matter alter between the early Alex- 
andrian and the late Byzantine period. Thus the fancy of 
three brothers, a hunter, a fowler, and a fisherman, meeting 
to make dedication of the spoils of their crafts to the country- 
god, one which had a special charm for epigrammatists, is 
treated by no less than nine poets, whose dates stretch over 
as many centuries.’ Still the advantages are too great to 
be outweighed by these considerations. 

But in a selection, an Anthology of the Anthology, the 
reasons for such an arrangement no longer exist, and some 
sort of arrangement by subject is plainly demanded. It 
would be possible to follow the old divisions of the Palatine 
Anthology with little change but for the ‘ illustrative ’ sec- 
tion. This is not a natural division, and is not satisfactory 
in its results. It did not therefore seem worth while to 
adhere in other respects to the old classification except 
where it was convenient ; and by a new and somewhat more 
detailed division, an attempt has been made to give a closer 
unity to each section, and to make the whole of them illustrate 
progressively the aspect of Greek art and life. Sections L, IL, 
and VI. of the Palatine arrangement just given are retained, 
under the headings of Love, Prayers and Dedications, and 
the Human Comedy. It proved convenient to break up 
Section III., that of sepulcral epigrams, which would other- 
wise have been much the largest of the divisions, into two 
sections, one of epitaphs proper, the other dealing with death 
more generally. A limited selection from Section VII. has 
been retained under a separate heading, Beauty. Section V., 
with additions from many other sources, was the basis of a 


_1 Anth. Pal. vi. 11-16, and 179-187. The poets are Leonidas of Tarentum, 
Alcaeus of Messene, Antipater of Sidon, Alexander, Julius Diocles, Satyrus, 
Archias, Zosimus and Julianus Aegyptius. 
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division dealing with the Criticism of Life; while Section 
Iv., together with what was not already classed, fell con- 
veniently under five heads: Nature, and in antithesis to it, 
Art and Literature; Family Life; and the ethical view 
of things under the aspect of Religion on the one hand, 
and on the other, as governed by the vast forces of Fate and 
Change. 


Yo VI * 

The literary treatment of the passion of love is one of the 
matters in which the ancient stands furthest apart from the 
modern world. Perhaps the result of love in human lives 
differs but little from one age to another ; but the form in 
which it is expressed (which is all that literature has to do 
with) was altered in Western Europe in the middle ages, 
and ever since then we have spoken a different language, 
And the subject is one in which the feeling is so inextricably 
mixed up with the expression that a new language practi- 
cally means a new actual world. Of nothing is it so true 

\ that expression creates emotion, The enormous volume of 
expression developed in modern times by a few great poets 
and a countless number of prose writers has reacted upon 
men and women; so certain is it that thought follows 
language, and life copies art. Here then more than else- 
where, though the rule applies to the whole sphere of human 
thought and action, we have to expect in Greek literature to 
find much to which modern writers give full expression still 
latent and implicit ; many intricacies of psychology not yet 
evolved; much—as is the truth of everything Greek— 
stated so simply that we cannot without some difficulty 
connect it with actual life, or see its permanent truth. Yet 
to do so is just the value of studying Greek. 

Greek literature itself however may in this matter be his- 
torically subdivided. In its course we can fix landmarks, 
and trace the entrance and working of one and another 
fresh element. The Homeric period, as represented by the 
Iliad and the Odyssey; the period of the great lyric poets ; 
that of the dramatists, philosophers and historians, which 
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may be called the Athenian period ; the hardly less extra- 
ordinary ages that followed, when Greek life and language 
overspread and absorbed the whole Mediterranean world ; 
these four periods, though they have a unity in the fact that 
they all are Greek, are yet separated in other ways by 
intervals as great as those which divide Virgil from Dante, 
or Chaucer from Tennyson. 

In the Iliad and Odyssey little is said about love directly. 
It does not enter as a motive into either poem, although it 
was the beauty of Helen that kindled the fire of Troy, and 
there is an element of suppressed romance not only in the 
return of Odysseus to Penelope, but in his relations with 
Nausicaa and Calypso.! Nevertheless when the poet has 
to speak of the matter, he never fails to rise to the occa- 
sion. The Achilles of the Iliad may speak scornfully of 
Briseis, as insufficient cause for two men to quarrel on, or 
the silver-shod goddess regard the love of men and women 
with a light passionless contempt.? But at the culminating 
point of the death-struggle between Achilles and Hector, 
it is a reminiscence of the whispered talk of lovers that 
gives the last touch of beauty and terror; and Odysseus 
says what remains the final word of married happiness 
to one of the most charming of all the women of poetry.® 

The direct poetry of passion belongs to the next period, 
only known to us now by scanty fragments, ‘ the spring-time 
of song,* the period of the great lyric poets of the sixth and 
seventh centuries B.C. There passion and emotion expressed 
themselves directly, and, as we can judge from what is left 
to us, with unsurpassed fulness and delicacy. Greek life 
then must have been more beautiful than at any other time ; 
and the Greek language, much as it afterwards gained in 
depth and capacity of expressing abstract thought, has 
never again the same freshness, as though steeped in dew 
and morning sunlight. It is here we have that unique 
instance in literature where from a few dozen fragmentary 


1 Cf. Ziti. 156; Od. v. 208, vi. 276, xxiii. 296, and the note in the Scholia 
there; Anth. Pal. ix. 166. 
2 TI, i, 298, xxiv. 130. 3 J], xxii, 126-8; Od. vi. 185. 

4 ap tuvev, Anth, Pal, vii. 12. 
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lines we know certainly that we are in face of one of the 
great poets of the world. Sappho expressed the passion of 
love in a way which makes the language of all other poets 
srow pallid: ad guod cum iungerent purpuras suas, cinerts 
specie decolorari videbantur ceterae divint comparatione 
Julgoris# 

But with the development of Greek thought and art in 
the fifth century B.c., there seems to have come somehow a 
hardening of Greek life; the one overwhelming interest of 
the City absorbing individual passion and emotion, as the 
interest of logic and metaphysics absorbed history and 
poetry. The age of Thucydides and Antipho is not one in 
which the emotions have a chance; and at Athens especially 
—of other cities we can only speak from exceedingly im- 
perfect knowledge, but just at this period Athens means 
Greece—the relations between men and women had become 
vulgarised even under Pericles. In the great dramatic poets, 
except Euripides, love enters as a subsidiary motive some- 
what severely and conventionally treated. The address of 
the chorus in the Axzzgone to Eros,’ contrasted with the other 
great chorus in the same play, where Sophocles is dealing 
witha subject that he really cares about, sounds artificial, and 
almost frigid. In any case the scope of tragedy precludes 
the treatment of lovein other than quite abnormal surround- 
ings, complicated with jealousy or crime, and raised to a 
tragic tension by passions of a different nature from itself. 
Subject to these conditions, Euripides has left in his 
Phaedra (as to a certain extent in his Medea and Hermione) 
a study of the passion of love unsurpassed in fidelity to 
nature and brilliance of handling. But Euripides, in this as 
in so many other matters, represents an intellectual sympathy 
with all the movements of the human heart far in advance 
of his time and his country. 

With the immense expansion of the Greek world that 
followed the political extinction of Greece Proper, there came 
a relaxation of this tension. Feeling grew more human ; 
social and family life reassumed their real importance ; 
- and gradually there grew up a thing new to literature, the 
1 Vopisc. Aurel. c. 29. 2 Ui. 781, foll., and 332, foll. 
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romantic spirit. Pastoral poetry, with its passionate sense 
of beauty in nature, reacted on the sense of beauty in simple 
human life. The Idyls of Theocritus are full of a new fresh- 
ness of feeling: éei « écophs tas mapOévos ota yeravrui— 
this is as alien from the Athenian spirit as it approaches the 
feeling of a medieval romance-writer: and in the Phar- 
maceutriae passion, but passion softened into exquisite forms, 
is once more predominant.2 In this age we find the most 
perfect examples of the epigram of love. In the lyric period 
the epigram was still mainly confined to its stricter sphere, 
that of inscriptions for tombs and dedicated offerings: in the 
great Athenian age the direct treatment of love was almost 
in abeyance. Just on the edge of this last period, as is usual 
in a time of transition, there are exquisite premonitions of 
the new art. But it is in the Alexandrian period that the 
epigram of love flowers out; and it is at the end of that 
period, where the Greek spirit was touched by Oriental 
passion, that it culminates in Meleager. 

We possess about a hundred amatory epigrams by this 
poet. Inferior perhaps in clearness of outline and depth of 


insight to those of the Alexandrian poet Asclepiades, they | 


are unequalled in the width of range, the profusion of 
imagination, the subtlety of emotion with which they 


sound the whole lyre of passion. Meleager was born in a> 


Syrian town and educated at Tyre in the last age of the 
Seleucid empire; and though he writes Greek with 
complete mastery, it becomes in his hands almost a new 
language, full of dreams, at once more languid and more 
passionate. It was the fashion among Alexandrian poets 
to experiment in language; and Callimachus had in this 
way brought the epigram to the most elaborate jewel- 
finish; but in the work of Callimachus and his contem- 
poraries the pure Greek tradition still survives. In 
Meleager, the touch of Asiatic blood creates a new type, 
delicate, exotic, fantastic. Artis no longer restrained and 
severe. The exquisite austerity of Greek poetry did not 
1 Theocr. i. 85. 


2 71. 105-110 of this poem set beside Sappho /”. 2, //, 9-16, Bergk, are a 
perfect example of the idyllic in contrast with the lyrical treatment. 
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outlive the greatness of Athens; its clearness of outline 
still survived in Theocritus; here both are gone. The 
atmosphere is loaded with a steam of perfumes. With 
still unimpaired ease and perfection of hand there has come 
in a strain of that mysticism which represents a relapse 
or reaction from the Greek spirit. Some of Meleager’s 
epigrams are direct and simple, even to coarseness ; but in 
all the best and most characteristic there is this difference 
from purely Greek work, that love has become a re- 
ligion; the spirit of the East has touched them. It is 
this that makes Meleager so curiously akin to the 
medieval poets. Many of his turns of thought, many 
even of his actual expressions, have the closest parallel 
in poets of the fourteenth century who had never read 
a line of his work nor heard of his name. As in them, 
the religion of love is reduced to a theology; no subtlety, 
no fluctuation of fancy or passion is left unregistered, 
alike in their lighter and their graver moods. Sometimes 
the feeling is buried in masses of conceits, sometimes 
it is eagerly passionate, but even then always with an 
imaginative and florid passion, never directly as Sappho or 
Catullus is direct. Love appears in a hundred shapes 
amidst a shower of fantastic titles and attributes. Out of 
all the epithets that Meleager coins for him, one, set in 
a line of hauntingly liquid and languid rhythm, ‘ delicate- 
sandalled’,! gives the keynote to the rest. Or again, he 
often calls him yAuv«vmixpos, ‘ bitter-sweet’;* at first he is 
like wine mingled with honey for sweetness, but as he 
grows and becomes more tyrannous, his honey scorches 
and stings; and the lover, ‘ set on the fire and drenched to 
swooning with his ointments’ drinks from a deeper cup 
and mingles his wine with burning tears.2 Love the Reveller 
goes masking with the lover through stormy winter nights; 
Love the Ball-player tosses hearts for balls in his hands; 
Love the Runaway lies hidden in a lady’s eyes; Love the 
Healer soothes with a touch the wound that his own dart 


1 Anth. Pal. xii. 158, col we, Gedxrers, dBporédidos *"Epws yuuvdr brecrépecer. 
2 Anth. Pal. xii. 109; cf. v. 163, 1723 xii. 154. 
3 Anth. Pai. xii. 132, 164. 
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has made; Love the Artist sets his signature beneath the 
soul which he has created ; Love the Helmsman steers the 
soul, like a winged boat, over the perilous seas of desire; 
Love the Child, playing with his dice at morning, throws 
lightly for human lives.1 Now he is a winged boy with 
childish bow and quiver, swift of laughter and speech and 
tears ; now a fierce god with flaming arrows, before whom 
life wastes away like wax in the fire, Love the terrible, Love 
the slayer of men.? The air all round him is heavy with the 
scent of flowers and ointments; violets and myrtle, nar- 
cissus and lilies, are woven into his garlands, and the rose, © 
‘lover-loving ’ as Meleager repeatedly calls it in one of his 
curious new compound epithets, is perpetually about him, 
and rains its petals over the banqueting-table and the 
myrrh-drenched doorway.2 For a moment Meleager can 
be piercingly simple; and then the fantastic mood comes 
over him again, and emotion dissolves in a mist of meta- 
phors. But even when he is most fantastic the beauty of 
his rhythms and grace of his language never fail. 

The pattern set by Meleager was followed by later poets ; 
and little more would remain to say were it not necessary 
to notice the brief renascence of amatory poetry in the 
sixth century. The poets of that period take a high place 
in the second rank ; and Paulus Silentiarius, the recognised 
head of the group, has a special interest among them as 
anticipating more than one later development of poetry. 
Several of his pieces are quite in the Elizabethan manner ; 
one has in a singular degree the tone and movement of a 
sonnet by Rossetti‘ This group of epigrammatists 
brought back a phantom of freshness into the old forms; 
once more the epigram becomes full of pretty rhythms and 
fancies, but they are now more artificial ; set beside work 
of the best period they come out clumsy and heavy. Lan- 
suage is no longer vivid and natural ; the colour is a little 
dimmed, the tone a little forced. As the painter’s art had 
disappeared into that of the worker in mosaic, so the 


1 Anth, Pal. xii. 1673 v. 214, 177; 225) 1553 Xii- 157, 47- 
2 Anth. Pal v. 1773; v. 176, 180; xii. 72. 
3 Anth. Pal. v. 136, 147, 198. 4 App. Plan. 278. 
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language of poetry was no longer a living stream, but a 
treasury of glittering words. Verse-writers studied it 
carefully and used it cleverly, but never could make up for 
the want of free movement of hand by any laborious 
minuteness of tessellation. Yet if removed from the side of 
their great models they are graceful enough, with a pretti- 
ness that recalls and probably in many cases is copied from 
the novelists of the fourth century; and sometimes it is 
only a touch of the diffuseness inseparable from all Byzan- 
tine writing that separates their work in quality from that 
of an earlier period. 

After Justinian the art practically died out. The pedan- 
tic rigour of Byzantine scholarship was little favourable to 
the poetry of emotion, and the spoken language had now 
fallen so far apart from the literary idiom that only scholars 
were capable of writing in the old classical forms. The 
popular love-poetry, until a much later period, has perished 
and left no traces; henceforth, for the five centuries that 
elapsed till. the birth of Provencal and Italian poetry, love 
lay voiceless, as though entranced and entombed. | 


VII 


Closely connected with the passion of love as conceived 
by Greek writers is a subject which continually meets us in 
Greek literature, and which fills so large a part of the 
Anthology that it can hardly be passed over without 
notice. The few epigrams selected from the Anthology of 
Strato and included in this collection under the heading of 
Beauty are not of course a representative selection. Of the 
great mass of those epigrams no selection is possible or 
desirable. They belong to that side of Greek life which is 
akin to the Oriental world, and remote and even revolting 
to the western mind. On this subject the common moral 
sense of civilised mankind has pronounced a judgment 
which requires no justification as it allows of no appeal. 

But indeed the whole conception of Eros the boy, familiar 
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_as it sounds to us from the long-continued convention of 
literature, is, if we think of its origin or meaning, quite alien 
from our own habit of lifeand thought. Even in the middle 
ages it cohered but ill with the literary view of the relations 
between men and women in poetry and romance; hardly, 
except where it is raised into a higher sphere by the associa- 
tions of religion, as in the friezes of Donatello, was it quite 
natural, and now, apart from what remains of these same 
associations, the natural basis of the conception is wholly 
obsolete. Since the fashion of squires and pages, inherited 
from the feudal system, ceased with the decay of the 
Renaissance, there has been nothing in modern life which 
even remotely suggests it. We still—such is the strength 
of tradition in art—speak of Love under the old types, and 
represent him under the image of a winged boy ; but the 
whole condition of society in which this type grew up has 
disappeared and left the symbolism all but meaningless. | 
In Greece it was otherwise. Side by side with the unchang- | 
ing passions and affections of all mankind there was then a 
feeling, half conventional, and yet none the less of vital 
importance to thought and conduct, which elevated the 
mere physical charm of boyhood into an object of almost 
divine worship. Beauty was the special gift of the gods, 
perhaps their choicest one; and not only so, but it was 
a passport to their favour. Common life in the open air, 
and above all the importance of the gymnasia, developed 
great perfection of bodily form and kept it constantly before 
all men’s eyes. Art lavished all it knew on the reproduc- 
tion of the forms of youthful beauty. Apart from the real 
feeling, the worship of this beauty became an overpowering 
fashion. To all this there must be added a fact of no less 
importance in historical Greece, the seclusion of women. 
Not that this ever existed in the Oriental sense ; but, with 
much freedom and simplicity of relations inside the family, 
the share which women had in the public and external life 
of the city, at a time when the city meant so much, was 
comparatively slight. The greater freedom of women in 
Homer makes the world of the Iliad and Odyssey really 
more modern, more akin to our own, than that of the later 
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poets. The girl in Theocritus, ‘with spring in her eyes, * 
comes upon us as we read the Idyls almost like a modernism. 
It is in the shepherd boy, Daphnis or Thyrsis, that Greek 
pastoral finds its most obvious, one might almost say its 
most natural inspiration. 

Much of what is most perplexing in the difference in this 
respect between Greek and western art has light thrown on 
it, if we think of the importance which angels have in medi- 
eval painting. Their invention, if one may call it so, was one 
of the very highest moment in art. Those lovely creations, 
so precisely drawn up to a certain. point, so elusive beyond 
it, raised the feeling for pure beauty into something wholly 
ideal. The deepest longings of men were satisfied by the 
contemplation of a paradise in which we should be even as 
they. In that mystical portraiture of the invisible world an 
answer—perhaps the only answer—was found to the demand 
for an ideal of beauty. That remarkable saying preserved 
by S. Clement, of a kingdom in which ‘the two shall be 
one, and the male with the female neither male nor female, ? 
might form the text for a chapter of no small importance in 
human history. The Greek lucidity, the hard common- 
sense which is one of the fundamental qualities of their 
genius, did not do away with this imperious demand ; and 
their cult of beauty was the issue of their attempt, imperfect 
indeed at best and at worst disastrous, to reunite the 
fragments of the human ideal. 

In much of this poetry too we are in the conventiona 
world of pastoral; and pastoral, it must be repeated, does 
not concern itself with real life. The amount of latitude in 
literary expression varies no doubt with the prevalent © 
popular morality of the period. But it would lead to 
infinite confusion to think of the poetry as a translation of 
conduct. A truer picture of Greek life is happily given us 
in those epigrams which deal with the material that their 

1 gap dpbwoa Nvxeva, Theocr. xiii. 42. 

2 Clem. Rom. Il. 12: érepwrnGels adros 6 Kipros bd trios wéte Héeu adbrod 7 
Baotrela, elrev, bray ora Ta Odo bv Kal TO Ew ws Td ow Kal Td Apoey meTa THs 
Onrelas obre dpoev odre OFAAv. It is also quoted in almost the same words by 


Clem. Alex., Svom. xiii. 92, as from ‘the Gospel according to the Egyptians.’ 
3 Cf. Plato, Sympos. 191, 192. 
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history passes over and their poetry barely touches upon, the 
life of the simple human relations from day to day within 
the circle of the family. 


+ 
VIll 

Scattered over the sections of the Anthology are a number 
of epigrams touching on this life, which are the more valu- 
able to us, because it is just this side of the ancient world of 
which the mass of Greek literature affords a very imperfect 
view. In Homer indeed this is not the case; but in the 
Athenian period the dramatists and historians give little 
information, if we except the highly idealised burlesque of 
Aristophanic Comedy. Of the New Comedy too little is 
preserved to be of much use, and even in it the whole 
atmosphere was very conventional. The Greek novel did 
not come into existence till too late; and, when it came, it 
took the form of romance, concerning itself more with the 
elaboration of sentiment and the excitement of adventure 
than with the portraiture of real manners and actual sur- 
roundings. For any detailed picture of common life, like 
that which would be given of our own day to future periods 
by the domestic novel, we look to ancient literature in vain. 
Thus, when we are admitted by a fortunate chance into the 
intimacy of private life, as we are by some of the works of 
Xenophon and Plutarch or by the letters of the younger 
Pliny, the charm of the picture is all the greater; and so it 
is with the epigrams that record birthdays and bridals, the 
toys of children, the concord of quiet homes. We see the 
house of the good man,! an abiding rest from the labours of 
a busy life, bountiful to all, masters and servants, who dwell 
under its shelter, and extending a large hospitality to the 
friend and the stranger. One generation after another 
grows up in it under all gracious influences; a special 
providence, under the symbolic forms of Cypris Urania or 
Artemis the Giver of Light, holds the house in keeping, and 
each new year brings increased blessing from the gods of 
the household in recompence of piety and duty.” Many 


1 Anth. Pal. ix. 649. 2 Anth. Pal. vi. 267, 280, 340. 
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dedications bring vividly before us the humbler life of the 
country cottager, no man’s servant or master, happy in the 
daily labour over his little plot of land, his corn-field 
and vineyard and coppice; of the fowler with his boys in 
the woods, the forester and the beekeeper, the fisherman in 
his thatched hut on the beach! In these pictures the 
‘wealth that makes men kind’ seems not to jar with the 
‘poverty that lives with freedom.’ Modern poetry dwells 
with more elaboration, but not with a truer or more delicate 
feeling than those ancient epigrams, on the pretty ways of 
children, the freshness of school-days, the beauty of the girl 
as she passes into the woman; or even such slight things as 
the school-prize for the best copy-book, and the child’s doll 
in the well.* A shadow passes over the picture in the 
complaint of a girl sitting indoors, full of dim thoughts, 
while the boys go out to their games and enjoy unhindered 
the colour and movement of the streets.* But this is the 
melancholy of youth, the shadow of the brightness that 
passes before the maiden’s eyes as she sits, sunk in day- 
dreams, over her loom ; it passes away again in the portrait 
of the girl growing up with the sweet eyes of her mother, 
the budding rose that will soon unfold its heart of flame; 
and once more the bride renders thanks for perfect felicity 
to the gods who have given her ‘a stainless youth and the 
lover whom she desired.’® Many of the dedicatory epi- 
grams are thanksgivings after the birth of children; in 
another, a wife says that she is satisfied with the harmonious 
life that she and her husband live together, and asks no 
further good.6 Even death coming at the end of such a life 
is disarmed of terror. In one of the most graceful epitaphs 
of the Roman period’? the dead man sums up the happiness 
of his long life by saying that he never had to weep for any 
of his children, and that their tears over him had no bitter- 
ness. The inscription placed by Androtion over the yet 


1 Anth, Pal, vi. 226, vii. 156. 

2 Advarat 7d wroureiy Kal ditavOpdrous movetvy, Menand. ‘AXdels fr. 7; Anth, 
Pal. ix. 172. 

3 Anth. Pal. vi. 308, ix. 326. 4 Anth. Pal. v, 297. 

5 Anth. Pal. vi. 266; vi. 353, V. 1243 vi. 59. 6 Anth. Pal. vi. 209. 

7 Anth, Pai. vii. 260. 
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empty tomb, which he has built for himself and his wife 
and children, expresses that placid acceptance which finds 
no cause of complaint with life’ Family affection in an 
unbroken home; long life of the individual merging into 
the longer life of the race; acquiescence in the law of life 
which is also the law of death, and desire that life and death 
alike may have their ordinary place and period, not break- 
ing use and wont; all this is implied here rather than 
expressed, in words so simple and straightforward that they 
seem to have fallen by accident, as it were, into verse. 
Thus too in another epigram the dying wife’s last words 
are praise to the gods of marriage that she has had such 
a husband, and to the gods of death that he and their 
children survive her. Or again, where there is a cry of pain 
over severance, it is the sweetness of the past life that 
makes parting so bitter; ‘what is there but sorrow,’ says 
Marathonis over the tomb of Nicopolis,? ‘for a man alone 
upon earth when his wife is gone?’ 


oa re 


‘This stranger also, ] suppose, prays to the immortals’, 
says Pisistratus in the Odyssey,’ ‘since all men have need of 
gods. A creed could hardly be less dogmatic; but it is 
characteristic of what from first to last remained the dis- 
tinctively Greek temper; and so long as it survived, it 
recognised religious duty without imposing specific doctrine 
or dictating orthodox belief. The deeper and more violent 
forms of religious feeling were indeed always alien, and even 
to a certain degree repugnant, to the Greek peoples. Their 
gods were in the likeness of men; demons and monsters 
were rejected from their humane mythology, and no super- 
stitious terrors forced them into elaboration of ritual. 
There was no priestly caste, no clergy or sacraments ; each 
city and each citizen approached the gods directly at any 
time and place. The religious life, as a life distinct from 


1 Anth. Pal. vii. 228. ne! 
* Anth, Pal, vii. 555, 340- 3 Od. iii. 47. 
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“that of the ordinary citizen, was unknown in Greece. Even 
at Rome the perpetual maidenhood of the Vestals was a 
unique observance; and they were the keepers of the 
hearth-fire of the city, not the intermediaries between it 
and its gods. But the Vestals have no parallel in Greek 
life. Asiatic rites and devotions, it is true, from an early 
period obtained a foothold among the populace; but they 
were either discountenanced, or disarmed of their anti-civic 
elements by being made part of the civic ritual. An epitaph 
in the Anthology commemorates two aged priestesses as 
having been happy in their love for their husbands and 
children ;! nothing could be further from the Eastern or the 
medieval sentiment of a consecrated life. Thus, if Greek 
religion did not strike deep, it spread wide; and any one, 
as he thought fit, might treat his whole life, or any part of 
it, as a religious act. There was a strong feeling that the 
observance of such duties in a reasonable manner was 
proper in itself, besides being probably useful in its results ; 
no gentleman, if we may so translate the idea into modern 
terms, would fail in due courtesy to the gods, That piety 
sometimes met with strange returns was an undoubted fact, 
but that it should be so was inexplicable and indeed shock- 
ing even to the least superstitious and most dispassionate 
minds.” 

If the diffusion of a popularised philosophy weakened 
religious feeling among the educated classes, it left it un- 
touched as regards the mass of the people. The immense 
mass of dedicatory epigrams written in the Alexandrian 
and Roman periods are not only literary exercises, but also 
the supply of a real living demand. The fashion outlived 
the belief; even after the suppression of pagan worship 
scholars continued to turn out imitations of the old models. 
One book of the Anthology of Agathias* consisted entirely 
of contemporary epigrams of this sort, ‘as though addressed 
to the former gods’. But of epigrams dealing with religion 
more intimately there are, as one would expect, very few in 
the Anthology until we come to collections of Christian 


1 Anth. Pal. vii. 733; cf. also v. 14 in this selection. 
2 Cf. Thuc. vii. 86. 3 Anth. Pal. iv. 3, ll. 113-116. 
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poetry. This light form of verse was not suited to the 
treatment of the deepest subjects. For the religious poetry 
of Greece one must go to Pindar and Sophocles; for 
glimpses of a deeper or more emotional religious sense, 
to Orphic tablets and uncertain records of secret or 
unauthorised beliefs. 

But the small selection given here throws some interesting 
light on Greek thought with regard to sacred matters. Each 
business of life, each change of circumstance, calls for 
worship and offering. The sailor, putting to sea with ; 
spring, is to pay his sacrifice to the harbour-god, a siapla? 
offering of cakes or fish... The seafarer should not pass 
near a great shrine without turning aside to pay it rever- 
ence.” The traveller, as he crosses a hill-pass, or rests by 
the wayside fountain, is to give the accustomed honour to 
the god of the ground, Pan or Hermes, or whoever holds 
the spot in special protection.2 Each shaded well in the 
forest, each jut of cliff on the shore, has its tutelar deity, if 
only under the form of the rudely-carved stake set in a little 
garden or on a lonely beach where the sea-gulls hover ; and 
with their more sumptuous worship the houses of great gods, 
all marble and gold, stand overlooking the valley or the 
shining sea.* Even the wild thicket has its rustic Pan, to 
whom the hunter and fowler pray for success in their day’s 
work, and the image of Demeter stands by the farmer’s 
threshing-floor.2 And yet close as the gods come in their 
daily dealings with men, scorning no offering, however 
small, that is made with clean hands, finding no occasion 
too trifling for their aid, there is a yet more homely worship 
of ‘little gods’® who take the most insignificant matters in 
their charge. These are not mere abstractions, like the 
lesser deities of the Latin religion, Bonus Eventus, Tutilina, 
Iterduca and Domiduca, but they occupy much the same 
place in worship. By their side are the heroes, the saints of 


1 Anth. Pal. vi. 1053 X. 14. 

2 Anth. Pal. vi. 251; cf. Vv. 3 in this selection. 

3 App. Plan. 227; Anth. Pal. x. 12. 

4 4p. Plan. 291; Anth. Pal. vi. 22, 119, ix. 144, x. 8, Io. 
5 Anth. Pal. x. 11, vi. 98. 8 Anth. Pal. ix. 334. 
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the ancient world, who from their graves have some power 
of hearing and answering. Like the saints, they belong to 
all times, from the most remote to the most recent. The 
mythical Philopregmon, a shadowy being dating back to 
times of primitive worship, gives luck from his monument 
on the roadside by the gate of Potidaea.! But the traveller 
who had prayed to him in the morning as he left the town 
might pay the same duty that evening by the tomb of 
the Spartan general Brasidas in the market-place of 
Amphipolis.” 

Alongside of the traditional worship of these multi- 
tudinous and multiform deities, a grave and deep religious 
sense laid stress on the single quality of goodness as being 
essentially akin to divinity, and spoke with aversion of 
complicated ritual and extravagant sacrifice. A little water 
purifies the good man; the whole ocean is not sufficient to 
wash away the guilt of the sinner® ‘Holiness is a pure 
mind’, said the inscription over the doorway of a great 
Greek temple* The sanctions of religion were not indeed 
independent of rewards and punishments, in this or 
in a future world. These lay at the foundation of the 
Mysteries, which were the nearest approach that Greek life 
made to a Church independent of the State. But the 
highest Greek teaching never laid great stress on them; 
and even where they are adduced as a motive for good 
living, they are always made secondary to the excellence 
of piety here and in itself. Through the whole course of 
Greek thought the belief in a future state runs in an under- 
current. A striking fragment of Sophocles® speaks of the 
initiated alone as being happy, since their state after death 
is secure. Plato, while he reprobates the teaching which 
would make men good in view of the other world, and 
insists on the natural excellence of goodness for its own 
sake, himself falls back on the life after death, as affected 
for good or evil by our acts here, in the visions, ‘no mere 
fairy-tales’,® which seem to collect and reinforce the argu- 

1 Anth. Pal. vii. 694. 2 Thuc. v. 11; Arist. E7¢h. v. 7. 


3 Anth. Pal. xiv. 71. 4 v, 15 in this selection. 
5 Fr.anon.719.  ° ob pévroe oor ’Adklvov ye darddoyor épw, Plato, Rep. 614 B. 
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ments of the Phaedo and the Repudlic. But while there is 
evidence enough that men’s hopes and fears dwelt much on 
a life after death, this life was the one thing certain! A 
revolution came into men’s way of thinking as regards life 
and death when they knew more certainly, or so it seemed, 
about the latter than about the former. Who knows, 
Euripides had asked, if life be not death, and death life? 
and the new religion answered his question with an em- 
phatic affirmation that it was so; that this life was 
momentary and shadowy, was but a death, in comparison 
of the life unchangeable and eternal, 

The dedicatory epigram was one of the earliest forms of 
Greek poetry. Herodotus quotes verses inscribed on offer- 
ings at Thebes, written in ‘Cadmean letters’, and dating 
back to a mythical antiquity ;” and actual dedications are 
extant which are at least as early as 600 B.C In this 
earlier period the verses generally contained nothing more 
than a bare record of the act. Even at a later date, the 
anathematic epigrams of Simonides seem for the most part 
rather stiff and formal when set beside his epitaphs. His 
nephew: Bacchylides brought the art to perfection, if it is 
safe to judge from a single superb specimen.* But it is 
hardly till the Alexandrian period that the dedication has 
elaborate pains bestowed upon it simply for the feeling and 
expression as a form of poetry ; and it is to this period 
that the mass of the best prayers and dedications belong. 

Ranging as they do over the whole variety of human 
action, these epigrams show us the ancient world in its 
simplest and most pleasant aspect. Family life has its 
offerings for the birth of a child, for return from travel, for 
recovery from sickness. The eager and curious spirit of 
youth, and old age to which nothing but rest seems good, 
each offer prayer to the guardians of the traveller or of the 
home.2 The most numerous and the most beautiful are 


1) fiv yap touev* rod Caveiv 5 aweipig 
Ilas tis HoBetra Pas ureiv 740’ HAlov. 
Eurip. Phoenix, fr. 9. 
2 Hdt. v. 60, 61. 3 Kaibel, Zpzgr. Gr. 738-742. 
4 Anth. Pal. vi. 53. 5 Anth. Pal, x. 6, vi. 70. 
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those where, towards the end of life, dedications are made 
with thanksgiving for the past and prayer for what remains. 
The Mediterranean merchantman retires to his native town 
and offers prayer to the protector of the city to grant him 
a quiet age there, or dedicates his ship, to dance no more 
‘like a feather on the sea’, now that its master has set his 
weary feet on land.1. The fisherman, ceasing his labours, 
hangs up his fish-spear to Poseidon, saying, ‘Thou knowest 
I am tired.’ The old hunter, whose hand has lost its 
suppleness, dedicates his nets to the Nymphs, as all that 
he has to give. The market-gardener, when he has saved 
a competence, lays his worn tools before Priapus the 
Garden-Keeper. Heracles and Artemis receive the aged 
soldier’s shield into their temples, that it may grow old 
there amid the sound of hymns and the dances of maidens.’ 
Quiet peace, as of the greyness of a summer evening, is the 
desired end. 

The diffusion of Greece under Alexander and his suc- 
cessors, as at a later period the diffusion of Rome under the 
Empire, brought with the decay of civic spirit a great 
increase of humanity. The dedication written by Theo- 
critus for his friend Nicias of Miletus*® gives a picture of 
a rich and cultured Greek home, of the happy union of 
science and art with harmonious family life and kindly 
helpfulness and hospitality. Care for others was a more 
controlling motive in life than before. The feeling grew 
that we all are one family, and owe each other the service 
and thoughtfulness due to kinsfolk, till Menander could say 
that true life was living for others.* In this spirit the sailor, 
come safe ashore, offers prayer to Poseidon that others who 
cross the sea may be as fortunate; so too, from the other 
side of the matter, Pan of the sea-cliff promises a favourable 
wind to all strangers who sail by him, in remembrance of 
the pious fishermen who set his statue there, as guardian of 
their trawling-nets and eel-baskets.° 


1 Anth. Pal. ix. 7, vi. 70. 

2 Anth. Pal. vi. 30, 25, 21, 178, 127. 

3 Anth. Pal. vi. 337 3 cf. Theocr. Zdy/ xxii. 

4 Frag. tncert. 257, todr’ tort rd Siw obx éauTys Shy wbvor, 
> Anth, Pal. x. 10, 24. 
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In revulsion from the immense accumulation of material 
wealth in this period, a certain refined simplicity was then 
the ideal of the best minds, as it was afterwards in the early 
Roman Empire, as it is in our own day. The charm of the 
country was, perhaps for the first time, fully realised ; the 
life of gardens became a passion, and hardly less so the life 
of the opener air on hill and meadow, of the shepherd and 
hunter, the farmer and fisherman. The rules of art, like the 
demands of heaven, were best satisfied with small and 
simple offerings. ‘The least of a little’! was sufficient to 
lay before gods who had no need of riches ; and as the art 
of the epigrammatist grew more refined, the poet took 
pride in working with the slightest materials. The husband- 
man lays a handful of corn-ears before Demeter, the 
gardener a basket of ripe fruit at the feet of Priapus; the 
implements of their craft are dedicated by the carpenter 
and the goldsmith ; the young girl and the aged woman 
offer their even slighter gift, the spindle and distaff, the reel 
of wool, and the rush-woven basket.? A staff of wild-olive 
cut in the coppice is accepted by the lord of the myriad- 
boughed forest ; the Muses are pleased with their bunch of 
roses wet with the morning dew. The boy Daphnis offers 
his fawnskin and scrip of apples to the great divinity of 
Pan;* the young herdsman and his newly-married wife, 
still with the bridal rose-garland on her hair, make prayer 
and thanksgiving with a cream cheese and a piece of 
honeycomb to the mistress of a hundred cities, Aphrodite 
with her house of gold.2 The hard life of the small farmer 
is touched with something of the natural magic that 
saturates the Georgics; ‘rich with fair fleeces, and fair 
wine, and fair fruit of corn, and blessed by the gracious 
Seasons whose feet pass over the furrows.® On the green 
slope Pan himself makes solitary music to the shepherd in 
the divine silence of the hills.7 Sick of cities, the imagina- 


1 Anth. Pal. vi. 98, ék wixpdv édlyiora. 
2 Anth. Pal. vi. 98, 102; 103, 923 174, 247. 


3 Anth. Pal. vi. 3, 336. 4 Anth. Pal. vi. 177. 
_ > Anth. Pal. vi. 55; cf. vi. 119, xii. 131. 
6 Anth. Pal, vi. 31, 98. 7 App. Plan. 17; cf. Lucret. v. 1387. 
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tion turned to an Arcadia that thenceforth was to fill all 
poetry with the music of its names and the fresh chill of its 
pastoral air; the lilied banks of Ladon, the Erymanthian 
water, the tossing woodland of Cyllene! Nature grew full 
of a fresh and lovely divinity. A spirit dwells under the 
sea, and looks with kind eyes on the creatures that go up 
and down in its depths; Artemis flashes by in the rustle of 
the windswept oakwood, and the sombre shade of the pines 
makes a roof for Pan; the wild hill becomes a sanctuary, 
for ever unsown and unmown, where the Spirit of Nature, 
remote and invisible, feeds his immortal flock and fulfils his 
desire.” 


x - 


Though the section of the Palatine Anthology dealing 
with works of art, if it ever existed, is now completely lost, 
we have still left a considerable number of epigrams which 
come under this head. Many are preserved in the 
Planudean Anthology. Many more, on account of the 
cross-division of subjects that cannot be avoided in 
arranging any collection of poetry, are found in other 
sections of the Palatine Anthology. It was a favourite 
device, for example, to cast a criticism or eulogy of an 
author or artist into the form of an imaginary epitaph; and. 
this was often actually inscribed on a monument, or beneath 
a bust, in the galleries or gardens of a wealthy vzrtuoso. 
Thus the sepulcral epigrams include inscriptions of this sort 
on many of the most distinguished names of Greek litera- 
ture. They are mainly on poets and philosophers ; Homer 
and Hesiod, the great tragedians and comedians, the long 
roll of the lyric poets, most frequently among them Sappho, 
Aleman, Erinna, Archilochus, Pindar, and the whole line 
of philosophers from Thales and Anaxagoras down to the 
latest teachers in the schools of Athens. Often we find in 
those epigrams some vivid epithet or fine image; in the 

1 Anth. Pal. vi. 111, App. Plan. 188: compare Song iii. in Milton’s 


Arcades. 
2 Anth. Pal. x. 83 vi. 253, 2683 vi. 79. 
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‘frowning towers’ of the Aeschylean tragedy, the trumpet- 
note of Pindar, the wealth of lovely flower and leaf, crisp 
Acharnian ivy, rose and vine, that clusters round the tomb 
of Sophocles,' there is a real touch of imaginative criticism. 
Those on the philosophers, as one would expect, generally 
deal less directly with the art of literature. 

Many again are to be found among the miscellaneous 
section of epideictic epigrams. Instances which deal with 
the art of letters directly are the noble lines of Alpheus on 
Homer, the interesting epigram on the authorship of the 
Phaedo, the lovely couplet on the first collected edition of the 
bucolic poets,2, Some are inscriptions for libraries or collec- 
tions;* others are on single works of art. Among these 
last, verses written on statues or pictures dealing with the 
power of music are specially notable; the conjunction, in 
this way, of the three arts seems to have given peculiar 
pleasure to the refined and eclectic culture of the Graeco- 
Roman period, The contest of Apollo and Marsyas, the 
piping of Pan to Echo, and the celebrated subject of the 
Faun listening for the sound of his own flute,t are among 
the most favourite and the most gracefully treated of this 
class. Even more beautiful, however, than these, and 
worthy to take rank with the finest ‘sonnets on pictures’ 
of modern poets, is the epigram ascribed to Theocritus, and 
almost certainly written for a picture,° which seems to place 
the whole world of ancient pastoral before our eyes. The 
grouping of the figures is like that in the famous Pastoral 
of Giorgione; in both alike are the shadowed grass, the 
slim pipes, the hand trailing upon the viol-string. But with 
an almost Venetian glow of colour, the verses are still 
Greek in their simplicity, their matchless purity of line. 

A different view of art and literature, and one which adds 


1 Anth. Pal. vii. 39, 34, 21, 22. 2 Anth. Pal, ix. 97, 358, 205. 

3 Cf. Iv. 1 in this selection. 

4 Anth. Pal. vii. 696, App. Plan. 8, 225, 226, 244. 

5 Anth. Pal. ix. 433. On this epigram Jacobs says, Frigide hoc carmen 
interpretantur qué illud tabulae pictae adscriptum fuisse existimant. But the 
art of poems on pictures, which flourished to an immense degree in the 
Alexandrian and later periods, had not then been revived. One can fancy the 
same note being made hundreds of years hence on some of Rossetti’s sonnets. 
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considerably to our knowledge of the ancient feeling about 
them, is given by another class of pieces, the ‘irrisory ’ epi- 
grams of the Anthology. Then,as now, people were amused 
by bad and bored by successful artists, and delighted to 
laugh at both; then, as now, the life of the scholar or the 
artist had its meaner side, and lent itself easily to ridicule 
from without and discontent from within. The air rang 
with jeers at the portrait-painter who never got a likeness, 
the too facile composer whose body was to be burned on a 
pile of five-and-twenty chests all filled with his own scores, 
the bad grammar of the grammarian, the technical jargon 
of the metaphysician, the disastrous fertility of the authors 
of machine-made epics! The poor scholar had become 
proverbial ; living in a garret where the very mice were 
starved, teaching the children of the middle classes for an 
uncertain pittance, glad to buy a dinner with a dedication, 
lecturing to empty benches or gradually petrifying in the 
monotony of the class-room.? The epigrams of Palladas 
of Alexandria bring before us vividly the miseries of a 
schoolmaster. Those of Callimachus show with as painful 
clearness how the hatred of what was bad in literature 
might end in embittering the whole nature.2 Many epigrams 
indicate how much of a scholar’s life, even when he had 
not to earn bitter bread on the stairs of patrons, was wasted, 
not merely in the pedantry of his profession, but in 
personal jealousies and recriminations.* 

Of epigrams on individual works of art it is not necessary 
to say much. Their numbers must have been enormous. 
The painted halls and colonnades, common in all Greek 
towns, had their stories told in verse below; there was 
hardly a statue or picture of any note that was not the 
subject of a short poem. A collected series of works of art 
had its corresponding series of epigrams. The Anthology 
includes, among other lists, a description in verse of nine- 
teen subjects carved in relief on the pedestals of the columns 


1 4nth. Pal. xi. 215, 133, 143, 3545 136. / 

2 Anth. Pal. vi. 303, ix. 174, Vi. 310, xi. 4003; cf. also X. 33 in this selection. 
3 Compare Anth. Pal. xii. 43 with ix. 565. 

4 Anth. Pai. xi, 140, 142, 275. 
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in a temple at Cyzicus, and another of seventy-three bronze 
statues which stood in the great hall of a gymnasium 
at Constantinople... Any celebrated work like the Niobe 
of Praxiteles, or the bronze heifer of Myron, was the 
practising-ground for every tried or untried poet, seeking 
new praise for some cleverer conceit or neater turn of 
language than had yet been invented. Especially was this 
so with the trifling art of the decadence and its perpetual 
round of childish Loves: Love ploughing, Love holding a 
fish and a flower as symbols of his sovereignty over sea and 
land, Love asleep on a pepper-castor, Love blowing a torch, 
Love grasping or breaking the thunderbolt, Love with a 
helmet, a shield, a quiver, a trident, a club, a drum? 
Enough of this class of epigrams are extant to be perfectly 
wearisome, were it not that, like the engraved gems from 
which their subjects are principally taken, they are all, 
however trite in subject or commonplace in workmanship, 
wrought in the same beautiful material, in that language 
which is to all other languages as a gem toan ordinary pebble. 

From these sources we are able to collect a body of epi- 
grams which in a way cover the field of ancient art and 
literature. Sometimes they preserve fragments of direct 
criticism, verbal or real. We have epigrams on fashions 
in prose style, on conventional graces of rhetoric, on 
the final disappearance of ancient music in the sixth 
century.2 Of art-criticism in the modern sense there 
is but little. The striking epigram of Parrhasius, on 
the perfection attainable in painting,‘ is almost a solitary 
instance. Pictures and statues are generally praised for 
their actual or imagined realism, Silly stories like that of 
the birds pecking at the grapes of Zeuxis, or the calf who 
went up to suck the bronze cow of Myron, alternate with 
epigrams in which the motive is a mere play of fancy, 
or even a mere trick of rhetoric. The popular mind, in 
Greece as elsewhere, did not understand art, and probably 


1 Anth. Pal. ii., iii. 

2 App. Plan. 200, 207, 208, 209, 214, 215, 250. 
8 Anth. Pal, xi. 141, 142, 144, 1573 Vil. 571. 

4 Iv. 47 in this selection. 
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disliked it. Aristotle, who represents the most finished 
Greek criticism, places the pleasure given by works of art 
in the recognition by the spectator of things which he 
has already seen. ‘The reason why people enjoy seeing 
pictures is that the spectators learn and infer what each 
object is; ¢hzs, they say, zs so and so; while if one has not 
seen the thing before, the pleasure is produced not by the 
imitation,—or by the art, for he uses the two terms con- 
vertibly—‘ but by the execution, the colour, or some such 
cause’.t Plato (though on this subject one can never be | 
quite sure that Plato is serious) talks of the graphic arts as 
three times removed from realities, being only employed to 
make copies or semblances of the external objects which 
are themselves the copies or shadows of the truth. The 
conception of an ideal art which is nearer truth than nature 
is, which nature itself tries with perpetual striving, and ever 
incomplete success, to copy, was gradually reached much 
later. Aristotle does indeed in one often-quoted passage 
assign to poetry a higher truth and a deeper seriousness 
than that of actual things. But not until the Byzantine 
period do we find this clearly laid down as.a property of 
the other fine arts. Nilus Scholasticus,a Christian epigram- 
matist of the fifth century, speaks of the office of a picture 
being to bring up its object into ‘intellectual memory’. 
The phrase is harsh and scholastic; but the thought it 
implies is the necessary antecedent of the remarkable 
verses of Agathias on the picture of the Faun, which have 
the very tone and spirit of the Ode on a Grecian Urn.* 

Two epigrams in this section above all deserve special. 
notice; one almost universally known, that written by 
Callimachus on his dead friend, the poet Heraclitus of 
Halicarnassus ; the other, no less noble, though it has not 
the piercing tenderness of the first, by Claudius Ptolemaeus, 
the great astronomer, upon his own science, a science then 
not yet divorced from art and letters. The picture touched 
by Callimachus of that ancient and brilliant life, where two 
friends, each an accomplished scholar, each a poet, saw the 


1 Poet. 1448 b. 15-20. 2 Republic, x. 597. 
8 Anth, Pal. i. 33. 4 App. Plan. 244. 
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summer sun set in their eager talk, and listened through the 
dusk to the singing nightingales, is a moxe_exquisite tribute 
than all other ancient writings havé en to the im- 
perishable delight of literature, the mingled charm of youth 
and friendship, and the first stirring of the blood by poetry, 
and the first lifting of the soul by philosophy.!. And on 
yet a further height, above the nightingales, under the 
solitary stars alone, Ptolemy as he traces the celestial orbits 
is lifted above the touch of earth, and recognises in man’s 
mortal and ephemeral substance a kinship with the eternal. 
Man did eat angels food: he opened the doors of heaven.’ 


XI * 


That the feeling for Nature is one of the new develop- 
ments of the modern spirit, is one of those commonplaces 
of criticism which express vaguely and loosely a general 
impression gathered from the comparison of ancient with 
modern poetry. Like most of such generalisations it is not 
of much value unless defined more closely; and as the 
definition of the rule becomes more accurate, the excep- 
tions and limitations to be made grow correspondingly 
numerous. The section which is here placed under this 
heading is obviously different from any collection which{ 
could be made of modern poems, professing to deal with 
Nature and not imitated from the Greek. But when we 
try to analyse the difference, we find that the word Nature 
is one of the most ambiguous possible. Man’s relation to 
Nature is variable not only from age to age, and from race 
to race, but from individual to individual, and from moment 
to moment. The feeling for Nature, as expressed in litera- 
ture, varies not only with all these variations but with 
other factors as well, notably with the prevalent mode of 
poetical expression, and with the condition of the other 
arts. The outer world lies before us all alike, with its visible 
facts, its demonstrable laws, Natura daedala rerum; but 


1 Anth. Pal. vii. 80. Cf. In Memoriam, xxiii. €> vd 
2 Anth. Pal. ix. 577; notice especially Oelns rlumhapat duBpooins. 
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with each of us the sfectes ratiogue naturae, the picture 
presented by the outer world and the meaning that under- 
lies it, are created in our own minds, the one by the appre- 
hensions of our senses (and the eye sees what it brings the 
power to see), the other by our emotions, our imagination, 
our intellectual and moral qualities, as all these are affected 
by the pageant of things, and affect it in turn. Nor in any 
case can we express in words the total impression made 
upon us, but only that amount of it for which we possess 
a language of sufficient range and power and flexibility. 
For an impression has permanence and value—indeed one 
may go further and say, has reality—only in so far as it is 
fixed and recorded in language, whether in the language of 
words or that of colours, forms, and sounds. 

First in the natural order comes that simply sensuous 
view of the outer world, where combination and selection 
have as yet little or no part. Objects are distinct from one 
another, each creates a single impression, and the effect of 
each is summed up in a single phrase. The ‘constant epithet’ 
of early poetry is a survival of this stage of thought; nature 
is a series of things, every one of which has its special note ; 
‘green grass, ‘wet water’; and the feeling they arouse is 
likewise simple and sensuous; the pleasure of shade and 
cool water in summer, of soft grass to lie on, of the flowers 
and warm sunshine of spring. 

Then out of this infancy of feeling rises the curiosity of x 
childhood ; no longer content with noting and recording the 
obvious aspects of Nature, man observes and inquires and 
pays attention. The more attention is paid, the more is. 
seen: and an immense growth follows in the language of 
poetry. To express what is observed, description becomes 
necessary, and this again involves, in order that the work 
may not be endless, selection and composition. 

Again, upon this attention follows a sort of sympathy 
created by interest and imagination. Among early races 
this, like other feelings, expresses itself in the forms of 
mythology, and half personifies the outer world, giving the 
tree her Dryad and the fountain her Nymph, making 
Pan and Echo meet in the forest glade. When the mytho- 
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logical instinct has ceased to be active, it results in 
sentimental description, sometimes realistic in detail, some- 
times largely or even wholly conventional. It has always 
in it something of a reaction, real or affected, from crowds 
and the life of cities, an attempt to regain simplicity by 
isolation from the complex fabric of society. 


Once more, the feeling for Nature may go deeper than. 


the senses and the fancy, and become moral. The outer 
world is then no more a spectacle only, but the symbol of a 
meaning, the embodiment of a soul. Earth, the mother 
and fostress, receives our sympathy and gives us her own. 
The human spirit turns away from itself to seek sustenance 
from the mountains and the stars. The whole outer uni- 
verse becomes the visible and sensible language of an ideal 
essence ; and dawn or sunset, winter or summer, has the 
quality of a sacrament. 

There is over and above all these another sense in which 
we may speak of the feeling for Nature; and in regard to 
poetry it is perhaps the most important of all. But it no 
longer follows, like the rest, a sort of law of development 
in the human mind generally; it is confined to art, and 
among the arts is eminent in poetry beyond the rest. This 
is the romantic or magical note. It cannot be analysed, 
perhaps it cannot be defined; the insufficiency of all 
attempted definitions of poetry is in great part due to the 
impossibility of their including this final quality, which, like 
some volatile essence, escapes the moment the phial is 
touched. In the poetry of all ages, even in the periods 
where it has been most intellectual and least imaginative, 
come sudden lines like the Cette obscure clarté gui tombe des 
étoiles of Corneille, like the Placed far amid the melancholy 
main of Thomson, where the feeling cannot be called 
moral, and yet stirs us like the deepest moral criticism upon 
life, rising as far beyond the mere idealism of sentiment 
as it does beyond the utmost refinement of realistic art. 


In all these different forms the feeling for Nature may be -4 


illustrated from Greek poetry ; but the broad fact remains 
that Nature on the whole has a smaller part than it has 
with modern poets. Descriptive pieces are executed in a 
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slighter manner, and on the whole with a more conventional 
treatment. Landscapes, for example, are always a back- 
sround, never (or hardly ever) the picture itself. The in- 
fluence of mythology on art was so overwhelming that, 
down to the last, it determined the treatment of many sub- 
jects where we should now go more directly to the things 
themselves. Especially is this so with what has been 
described as the moral feeling for nature. Among ‘the un- 
enlightened swains of Pagan Greece,’ as Wordsworth 
characteristically calls them, the effect of natural beauty 
on the mind was expressed under the forms of a con- 
crete symbolism, a language to which they had grown 
so accustomed that they had neither the power nor the 
wish to break free from it. The appeal indeed from man 
to Nature, and especially the appeal to Nature as knowing 
more about man’s destiny than he knows himself, was un- 
known to the Greek poets. But this feeling is sentimental, 
not moral; and with them too ‘something far more deeply 
interfused’ stirred the deepest sources of emotion. The 
music of Pan, at which the rustle of the oak-wood ceases 
and the waterfall from the cliff is silent and the faint bleat- 
ing of the sheep dies away,} is the expression in an ancient 
language of the spirit of Nature, fixed and embodied by the 
enchanting touch of art. 

Of the epigrams which deal primarily with the sensuous + 
feeling for Nature, the most numerous are those on the 
delight of summer, rustling breezes and cold springs and 
rest under the shadow of trees, In the ardours of midday 
the traveller is guided from the road over a grassy brow to. 
an ice-cold spring that gushes out of the rock under a pine ; 
or lying idly on the soft meadow in the cool shade of the 
plane, is lulled by the whispering west wind through the 
branches, the monotone of the cicalas, the faint sound of 
a far-off shepherd’s pipe floating down from the hills; or 
looking up into the heart of the oak, sees the dim green 
roof, layer upon layer, mount and spread and shut out the 
sky.2. Or the citizen, leaving the glare of town, spends 
a country holiday on strewn willow-boughs with wine and 

1 Anth. Pal. ix. $23. 2 App. Plan. 230, 227; Anth. Pal. ix. 71. 
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music,! as in that perfect example of the poetry of a 
summer day, the 7halysia of Theocritus. Down to a late 
Byzantine period this form of poetry, the nearest approach 
to pure description of nature in the old world, remained 
alive ; as in the picture drawn by Arabius of the view from 
a villa on the shore of the Propontis, with its gardens set 
between wood and sea, where the warbling of birds mingled 
with the songs of the ferrymen that came sweetened by 
distance.2, Among other landscape poems, as they may be 
called, remarkable for their clear and vivid portraiture, may 
be noted one of Mnasalcas, the low shore with its bright 
surf, and the temple with its poplars round which the sea- 
fowl hover and cry, and another of Anyte, the windy 
orchard-close near the grey colourless coast, with the well 
and the Hermes standing over it at the crossways.2 But 
such epigrams always stop short of the description of 
natural objects for their own sake, for the mere delight in 
observing and in recording observation. Perhaps the nearest 
approach that Greek poetry makes to this is a remarkable 
fragment of Sophocles,* describing the shiver that runs 
through the leaves of a poplar when all the other trees 
stand silent and motionless. 

The descriptions of Nature too are, as a rule, not only 
slightly sketched, but kept subordinate to an expressed 
human relation. The brilliance and loveliness of spring is 
the background for the picture of the sailor again putting to 
sea, or the husbandman setting his plough at work in the 


furrow ; the summer woods are a resting-place for the hot ,, a 


and thirsty traveller; the golden leaves of autumn thinning 
in the frosty night, making haste to be gone before the 
storms of rough November, are a frame for the boy beneath 
them.’ The life of earth is rarely thought of as distinct 
from the life of man. It is so in a few late epigrams. The 
complaint of the cicala, torn away by shepherds from its 


1 vi. 28 in this selection. 2 Anth. Pal. ix. 667. 

3 Anth. Pal. ix. 333, 314. 

4 Aegeus, fr. 24; cf. the celebrated simile in Hyperion, beginning, As when 
upon a tranced summer night, 

5 Anth. Pal. xii. 138. 
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harmless green life of song and dew among the leaves, and 
the poem bidding the blackbird leave the dangerous oak, 
where, with its breast against a spray, it pours out its clear 
music,| are probably of Roman date. An epitaph, of 
uncertain period but of great beauty, on an old bee-keeper 
who lived alone on the hills with the high woods and 
pastures for his only neighbours, has a strangely modern 
note in its handling of a theme common to all times, the 
contrast between the perpetuity of nature and the transitory 
life of man.” | 

Between the simply sensuous and the deep moral feeling 
for nature lies the broad field of pastoral. This is not the 
place to enter into the discussion of pastoral poetry; but 
it must be noted in passing that it does not imply of 
necessity any deep love, and still less any close observation, 
of nature. It looks on nature, as it looks on human life, 
through a medium of art and sentiment ; and its treatment 
of nature depends less on the actual world dround it than on 
the prevalent art of the time. Greek art concentrated its 
efforts on the representation of the human figure, and worked 
by preference in the more abstract medium of sculpture; 
and the poetry that saw, as it were, through the eyes of that 
art sought above all things simplicity of composition and 
clearness of outline. The scanty vocabulary of colour in 
Greek poetry, so often noticed, is a special and patent 
example of this difference in the spirit with which Nature 
was regarded. As medieval poetry corresponds, in its 
wealth and intricacy of decoration, to the rich art of the 
middle ages, so the epigrams given under this section . 
constantly recall Greek sculptured reliefs and engraved 
gems. 

But any such general rules must be taken with their ex- 
ceptions. There is a risk of reading modern sentiment into 
ancient work, and even of fixing on the startling anticipa- 
tions of modern language that occur in Greek poetry,’ and 
dwelling on them till they assume an exaggerated import- 

1 Anth. Pal. ix. 373, 87. 2 Anth. Pal. vii. 717. 


8 A curious instance is the ‘evening hymn’ (ravéorepos buvos) of the grass- 
hopper, in an epigram of the third century B.c., Ath. Pal. vii. 194. 
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ance. But there is a risk perhaps as great of slurring over 
the inmost quality, the poetry of the poetry, where it has 
that touch of romance or magic that sets it beyond all our 
generalisations. The magical charm is just what cannot be 
brought under any rules; it is the result less of art than of 
instinct, and is almost independent of time and place. The 
lament of the swallow in an Alexandrian poet! touches the 
same note of beauty and longing that Keats drew from the 
song of the nightingale ; the couplet of Satyrus, where echo 
repeats the lonely cry of the birds,” is, however different in 
tone, as purely romantic as the opening lines of Christadel. 


XII 


Though fate and death make a dark background to the 
brilliant colouring of Greek life, the ‘ tragi-comedy acted on 
the larger stage ’* had its lighter scenes throughout, and 
Aristophanes and Menander are as intimately Greek as 
Sophocles. In Menander we have lost a treasury of Greek 
life that cannot be replaced. Quintilian, speaking at a 
distance from any national or contemporary prejudice, uses 
terms of him such as we should not think unworthy of 
Shakespeare.t These Attic comedians were the field out 
of which epigrammatists, from that time down to the final 
decay of literature, drew some of their graver and very many 
of their lighter epigrams. Of the convivial epigrams in the 
Anthology a number are imitated from extant fragments of 
the New Comedy ; one at least transfers a line of Menander’s 
unaltered; and short fragments of both Menander and 
Diphilus are included in the Anthology as though not 
materially differing from epigrams themselves.° 

Part of this section might be classed with the criticism of 
life from the Epicurean point of view. Some of the convivial 


! Pamphilus in Anth. Pal. ix. 57. 2 App. Plan. 153. 
3 Plato, Phileb. 50 B; Marc. Aur, xi. 6. 
4 Omnem vitae imaginem expressit . . . omnibus rebus, personts, adfectibus 
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epigrams are purely unreflective; they speak only of the 
pleasure of the moment, the frank joy in songs and wine and 
roses, at a vintage-revel, or in the chartered licence of a 
public festival, or simply without any excuse but the fire in 
the blood, and without any conclusion but the emptied jar.! 
Some bring in a flash of more vivid colour where Eros 
mingles with Bromius, and, on a bright spring day, Rose- 
flower crosses the path, carrying her fresh-blown roses,” 
Others, through their light surface, show a deeper feeling, a 
claim half jestingly but half seriously made for dances and 
lyres and garlands as things deeply ordained in the system 
of nature, a call on the disconsolate lover to be up and 
drink, and rear his drooping head, and not lie down in the 
dust while he is yet alive. Some in complete seriousness 
put the argument for happiness with the full force of logic 
and sarcasm. ‘AIl the ways of life are pleasant,’ cries 
Julianus in reply to the weariness expressed by an earlier 
poet;* ‘in country or town, alone or among fellow-men, 
dowered with the graciousness of wife and children, or 
living on in the free and careless life of youth; all is well, 
live!’ And the answer to melancholy has never been put 
in a concrete form with finer and more penetrating wit than 
in the couplet of Lucian on the man who must needs be 
sober when all were drinking, and so appeared in respect 
of his company to be the one drunk man there.® 

It is here that the epigrams of comedy reach their high- 
water mark; in contrast to them is another class in which 
the lightness is a little forced and the humour touches 
cynicism. In these the natural brutality of the Roman mind 
makes the Latin epigram heavier and keener-pointed ; the 
greater number indeed of the Greek epigrams of this com- 
plexion are of the Roman period ; and many of them appear 
to be directly imitated from Martial and Juvenal, though 
possibly in some cases it is the Latin poet who is the 
copyist. 

Though they are not actually kept separate—nor indeed 

1 Anth, Pal. v. 134, 1353 xi. 1. 2 Anth. Pal. v. 813; xi. 64. 
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would a complete separation be possible—the heading of 
this section of the Palatine Anthology distinguishes the 
cuptotixa, the epigrams of youth and pleasure, from the 
oxwmTiKd, the witty or humorous verses which have accident- 
ally in modern English come almost to absorb the full 
signification of the word epigram, The latter come princi- 
pally under two heads: one, where the point of the epigram 
depends on an unexpected verbal turn, the other where 
the humour lies in some gross exaggeration of statement. 
Or these may be combined; in some of the best there is an 
accumulation of wit, a second and a third point coming 
suddenly on the top of the first. 

Perhaps the saying, so often repeated, that ancient humour 
was simpler than modern, rests on a more sufficient basis 
than most similar generalisations; and indeed there is no 
single criterion of the difference between one age and another 
more easy and certain of application, where the materials for 
applying it exist, than to compare the things that seem 
amusing to them. A certain foundation of humour seems to 
be the common inheritance of mankind, but on it different 
periods build differently. The structure of a Greek joke 
is generally very simple; more obvious and less highly 
elliptical in thought than the modern type, but, on the other 
hand, considerably more subtle than the wit of the middle 
ages. There was a store of traditional jests on the learned 
professions, law, astrology, medicine—the last especially ; 
and the schools of rhetoric and philosophy were, from their 
first beginning, the subject of much pleasantry. Any 
popular reputation, in painting, music, literature, gave 
material for facetious attack ; and so did any bodily defect, 
even those, it must be added, which we think of now as 
exciting pity or as to be passed over in silence.” Many of 
these jokes, which even then may have been of immemorial 
antiquity, are still current. The serpent that bit a Cappa- 
docian and died of it, the fashionable lady whose hair is all 
her own, and paid for, are instances of this simple form of * 
humour that has no beginning nor end. Some Greek jests 


1 Cf. Anth. Pal, xi. 85, 143. 
2 Cf. Anth. Pal. xi. 342, 404. 3 Anth. Pal. xi. 68, 237. 
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have an Irish inconsequence, some the grave and logical 
monstrosity of American humour. | 

Naive, crude, often vulgar ; such is the general impression 
produced by the mass of these lighter epigrams. The bulk 
of them are of late date; and the culture of the ancient 
world was running low when its vers de société reached no 
higher level than this. Of course they can only be called 
poetry by a large stretch of courtesy. Ina fewinstances the 
work is raised to the level of art by a curious Dutch fidelity 
and minute detail. In one at least,) a great poet has bent 
to this light and trivial style. The high note of Simonides 
is as clear and certain here as in his lines on the Spartans at 
Thermopylae or in the cry of grief over the young man dead » 
in the snow-clogged surf of the Saronic sea. With such ex- 
ceptions, the only touch of poetry is where a graver note 
underlies their light insolence. ‘Drink with me,’ runs the 
Greek song, ‘be young with me; love with me, wear 
garlands with me; be mad with me in my madness; I will 
be serious with you in your seriousness.’* Behind the flutes 
and flowers change comes and the shadow of fate stands 
waiting, and through the tinkling of the rose-hung river is 
heard in undertone the grave murmur of the sea. 


XIII . 


For over all life there lay a shadow. Man, a weak and 
pitiable creature, lay exposed to a grim and ironic power 
that went its own way careless of him, or only interfered to 
avenge its own slighted majesty. ‘God is always jealous 
and troublesome’; such is the reflection which Herodotus, 
the pious historian of a pious age, puts in the mouth of the 
wisest of the Greeks? Punishment will sooner or later 
follow sin; that is certain; but it is by no means so certain 
that it will discriminate, that the innocent will not be involved 
with the guilty, or that offence will not be taken where none 
was meant. The law of /aesa majestas was executed by the 


1 x, 5 in this selection. 2 Athenaeus, xv. 695 D. 
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ruling powers of the universe with unrelenting severity. 
Fate seemed to take a sardonic pleasure in confounding 
expectation, making destruction spring out of apparent 
safety, and filling life with dramatic and memorable reversals 
of fortune. 

And besides the bolts launched by fate, life was as surely 
if more slowly weighed down by the silent and ceaseless 
tide of change against which nothing stood fixed or per- 
manent, and which swept the finest and most beautiful 
things away the soonest. The garland that blooms at 
night withers by morning; and the strength of man and the 
beauty of woman are no longer-lived than the frail anemone, 
the lily and violet that flower and fall. Sweetness is 
changed to bitterness ; where the rose has spread her cup, 
one goes by and the brief beauty passes; returning, the 
seeker finds no rose, but athorn. Swifter than the flight 
of a bird through the air the light-footed Hours pass by, 
leaving nothing but scattered petals and the remembrance 
of youth and spring.2. The exhortation to use the brief 
space of life, to realise and, so far as that may be, to 
perpetuate in action the whole of the overwhelming possi- 
bilities crowded into a minute’s space® comes with a passion 
like that of Shakespeare’s sonnets. ‘On this short day of 
frost and sun to sleep before evening’ is the one intolerable 
misuse of life* Sometimes the feeling is expressed with 
the vivid passion of a lyric :—‘ To what profit? for thou wilt 
not find a lover among the dead, O girl’;° sometimes with 
the curiously impersonal and incomparably direct touch 
that is peculiar to Greek, as in the verses by Antipater of 
Sidon,’ that by some delicate magic crowd into a few words 
the fugitive splendour of the waning year, the warm linger- 
ing days and sharp nights of autumn, and the brooding 
pause before the rigours of winter, and make the whole 
masque of the seasons a pageant and metaphor of the lapse 
of life itself. Ora later art finds in the harsh moralisation 
of ancient legends the substance of sermons on the emptiness 


1 Anth. Pal. v. 74, 118. 2 Anth. Pal. xi. 533 xii. 32, 234. 
3 Anth. Pal. vii. 472. 4 Anth, Pal. xi. 253 xii. 50. 
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of pleasure and the fragility of loveliness; and the bitter 
laugh over the empty casket of Pandora! comes from a 
heart wrung with the sorrow that beauty is less strong 
than time. Nor is the burden of these poems only that 
pleasant things decay; rather than in nothing good or bad, 
rich or mean, is there permanence or certitude, but every- 
where and without selection Time feeds oblivion with decay 
of things. All things flow and nothing abides ; shape and 
name, nature and fortune yield to the dissolving touch of 
time.” 

Even then the world was old. The lamentations over 
decayed towns and perished empires remind us that the 
distance which separates the age of the Caesars from our 
own is in relation to human history merely a chapter some- 
where in the middle of a great volume. Then, no less than 
now, men trod daily over the ruins of old civilisations and 
the monuments of lost races. One of the most striking 
groups of poems in the Anthology is the long roll of the 
burdens of dead cities; Troy, Delos, Mycenae, Argos, 
Amphipolis, Corinth, Sparta.* The depopulation of Greece 
brought with it a foreshadowing of the wreck of the whole 
ancient world. With the very framework of human life 
giving way daily before their eyes, men grew apt to give 
up the game. The very instability of all things, once 
established as a law, brought a sort of rest with it; ‘there 
is nothing strictly immutable’, they might have said, ‘but 
mutability’. Thus the law of change became a permanent 
thread in mortal affairs, and, with the knowledge that all 
the old round would be gone over again by others, grew 
the sense that in the acceptance of this law of nature there 
was involved a conquest of nature, an overcoming of the 
world. | 

For the strength of Fate was not otherwise to be con- 
tended with, and its irony went deeper than human reach. 
Nemesis was merciless ; an error was punished like a crime, 
and the more confident you had been that you were right, 
the more severe was the probable penalty. But it was part 
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of Fate’s malignity that, though the offender was punished, 
though Justice took care that her own interests were not 
neglected nor her own majesty slighted, even where a 
humane judge would have shrunk from inflicting the full 
penalty,’ yet for the wronged one himself she provided no 
remedy; he suffered at his own risk. For falseness in 
friendship, for scorn of poverty, for wanton cruelty and 
torture, the wheel of fortune brought round some form of 
retribution, but the sufferers were like pieces swept off the 
board, once and for all. 


And Fate seemed to take a positive pleasure in eluding <> 


anticipation and constructing dramatic surprises. Through 
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all Greek literature this feeling shows itself; and later— 


epigrams are full of incidents of this sort, recounted and 
moralised over with the wearisomeness of a tract, stories 
sometimes obviously invented with an eye to the moral, 
sometimes merely silly, sometimes, though rarely, becoming 
imaginative. The contrast of a youth without means to 
indulge its appetites and an age without appetites to 
exhaust its means; the story of the poor man who found 
treasure and the rich man who hanged himself; the fable of 
the vine’s revenge upon the goat, are typical instances of 
the prosaic epigram.?_ The noble lines inscribed upon the 
statue of Memnon at Thebes® are an example of the vivid 
imaginative touch lighting up a sufficiently obvious theme 
for the rhetorician. Under the walls of Troy, long ages 
past, the son of the Dawn had fallen under Achilles’ terrible 
spear; yet now morning by morning the goddess salutes 
her son and he makes answer, while Thetis is childless in 
her sea-halls, and the voiceless dust of Achilles moulders 
beneath the Trojan plain. The Horatian maxim of nuli 
satis cautum recurs in the story of the ship, that had survived 
its sea-perils, burnt at last as it lay on shore near its native 
forest, and finding the ocean less faithless than the land. In 
a different vein is the sarcastic praise of Fortune for her 
exaltation of a worthless man to high honour, ‘that she 
might shew her omnipotence’.* At the root of all there is 
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the sense, born of considering the flux of things and the 
tyranny of time, that man plays a losing game, and that his 
only success is in refusing to play. For the busy and idle, 
for the fortunate and unhappy alike, the sun rises one 
morning for the last time; he only is to be congratulated 
who is done with hope and fear ;! how short-lived soever 
he be in comparison with the world through which he 
passes, yet no less through time Fate dries up the holy 
springs, and the mighty cities of old days are undecipherable 
under the green turf;? it is the only wisdom to acquiesce in 
the forces, however ignorant or malign in their working, 
that listen to no protest and admit no appeal, that no 
strength can check, no subtlety elude, no calculation pre- 
determine. 


XIV 


Of these prodigious natural forces the strongest and the 
most imposing is Death. Here, if anywhere, the Greek 


genius had its fullest scope and most decisive triumph; and — 


here it is that we come upon the epigram in its inmost 
essence and utmost perfection. ‘ Waiting to see the end’ 
as it always did, the Greek spirit pronounced upon the end 
when it came with a swiftness, a tact, a certitude that leave 
all other language behind. For although Latin and not 
Greek is pre-eminently and without rival the proper and, 
one might almost say, the native language of monumental 
inscription, yet the little difference that fills inscriptions 


with imagination and beauty, and will not be content short | 


of poetry, is in the Greek temper alone. The Roman tomb, 
square hewn of rock, with its haughty lines of rolling 
Republican names, represents to us with unequalled power 
the abstract majesty of human States and the glory of 
citizenship; and the momentary pause in the steady 
current of the life of Rome, when one citizen dropped 
out of rank and another succeeded him, brings home 
to us with crushing effect, like some great sentence of 
Tacitus, the brief and transitory worth of a single life. QOuz 


1 Anth. Pal, ix. 8, 1723 xi. 282. 2 Anth. Pal. ix. 101, 257. 
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apicem gessistt, mors perfectt tua ut essent omnia brevia, honos 
Jama virtusque, gloria atque ingenium'—words like these 
have a melancholy majesty that no other human speech has 
known; nor can any greater depth of pathos be reached 
than is in the two simple words Bene merenti on a hundred 
Roman tombs. But the Greek mind here as elsewhere 
came more directly than any other face to face with the 
truth of things, and the Greek genius kindled before 
the vision of life and death into a clearer flame. The 
sepulcral reliefs shew us many aspects of death ; in all of 
the best period there is a common note, mingled of a grave 
tenderness, simplicity, and reserve. The quiet figures there 
take leave of one another with the same grace that their 
life had shown. There is none of the horror of darkness, _ 
none of the ugliness of dying; with calm faces and undis- \ 
ordered raiment they rise from their seats and take the last 
farewell. But the sepulcral verses show us more clearly the- 
grief that lay beneath the quiet lines of the marble and 
the smooth cadence of the couplets. They cover and fill the 
whole range of emotion: household grief, and pain for the 
dead baby or the drowned lover, and the bitter parting of 
wife and husband, and the chill of distance and the doubt 
of the unknown nether world ; thoughts of the bright and 
brief space of life, and the merciless continuity of nature, 
and the resolution of body and soul into the elements from 
which they came; and the uselessness of Death’s im- 
patience, and the bitter cry of a life gone like spilt water ; 
and again, comfort out of the grave, perpetual placidity, 
-tholy sleep’, and earth’s gratitude to her children; and 
beyond all, dimly and lightly drawn, the flowery meadows 
of Persephone, the great simplicity and rest of the other 
world, and far away a shadowy and beautiful country to 
which later men were to give the name of Heaven. 

The sepulcral epigrams of Simonides deserve a word to 
themselves, They are among the most finished achievements 
of the greatest period of Greece; and in them the art touches 
not only its highest recorded point, but a point beyond 


1 From the inscription on the tomb of Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus, 
Augur and Flamen Dialis, son of the conqueror of Hannibal. 
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which it seems inconceivable that art should go. They 
stand as the symbols of perfection in literature; not only 
from the faultlessness of their form, but from their greatness 
of spirit, the noble and simple thought that had then newly 
found. itself so perfect a language to commemorate the 
great deeds which it inspired. Foremost among them 
are those on the men whose fame. they can hardly exalt 
beyond the place given them by history; on the three 
hundred of Thermopylae, the Athenian dead at Marathon, 
the Athenian and Lacedaemonian dead at Plataeat O 
stranger, tell the Lacedaemonians that we lie here obeying 
thetr orders—the words have grown so famous that it is 
only by sudden flashes we can appreciate their greatness. 
No less noble are others somewhat less widely known: 
on the monument erected by the city of Corinth to the 
men who, when all Greece stood as near destruction as a 
knife’s edge, helped to win her freedom at Salamis; on the 
Athenians, slain under the skirts of the Euboean hills, who 
lavished their young and beautiful lives for Athens; on the 
soldiers who fell, in the full tide of Greek glory, at the great 
victory on the Eurymedon2 In all the epitaphs of this 
class the thought of the city swallows up individual feeling ; 
for the city’s sake, that she may be free and great, men offer 
their death as freely as their life; and the noblest end for a 
life spent in her service is to die in the moment of her 
victory. The funeral speech of Pericles dwells with all 
the amplitude of rhetoric on the glory of such a death; 
‘having died they are not dead’ are the simpler words of 
Simonides?3 

Not less striking than these are his epitaphs on caieaes 
persons: that which preserves the fame of the great lady 
who ‘was not lifted up to pride’, Archedice daughter of 
Hippias ; that on Theognis of Sinope, so piercing and yet 
so consoling in its quiet pathos, or that on Brotachus of 
Gortyn, the trader who came after merchandise and found 
death ; the dying words of Protomachus and the lifelong 


1 Anth. Pal. vii. 249, 251, 253; Aristides, ii. 511. 
3 Aristides, ii. 512; App. Plan. 26; Anth. Pal. vii. 258. 
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memory left to his father day by day of the goodness and 
wisdom of his dead child; the noble apostrophe to mount 
Geraneia, where the drowned man met his doom, the first 
and one of the most magnificent of the long roll of poems 
on sailors lost at sea. In all of them the foremost quality 
is their simplicity of statement. There are no superlatives. 
The emotion is kept strictly in the background, neither 
expressed nor denied. Great minds of later ages sought a 
justification of the ways of death in denying that it brought 
any reasonable grief. To the cold and profound thought 
of Marcus Aurelius death is ‘a natural thing, like roses in 
spring or harvest in autumn’ But these are the words 
of a strange language. The feeling of Simonides is not, 
like theirs, abstract and remote; he offers no justification, 
because none is felt to be needed where the pain of death is 
absorbed in the ardour of life. 

That great period passed away; and in those which 
follow it, the sepulcral inscription descends from those 
heights into more common feelings, lets loose emotion, even 
dallies with the ornaments of grief. Among the most 
beautiful are those on children: on the baby that just lived, 
and, liking it not, went away again before it had known 
good or evil ;? on the little child whom the ferryman of the 
dead is prayed to lift out of his boat gently, because the un- 
accustomed shoes trip its weak feet. Then follows the keener 
sadness of the young life spared till it opened into flower 
only to be cut down before noon; the girl who, sickening 
for her baby-brother, lost care for her playmates, and found 
no peace till she went to rejoin him;° the boy of twelve, 
with whom his father, adding no words of lamentation, lays 
his whole hope in the grave;® the only child laid on the 
funeral pyre before a widowed mother’s eyes, leaving her 
thenceforth no comfort in the sun.’ The tender feeling for 
children mingles a touch of fancy with the grief at their loss, 
as though they were flowers plucked by Persephone to be 


1 Thue. vi. 59; Anth. Pal. vii. 509, 254, 513, 496. 7 Marc. Aur. iv. 44. 
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worn by her and light up the greyness of the underworld. 
Cleodicus, dead before the festival of his third birthday, 
when the child’s hair was cut and he became a boy, lies in 
his little coffin; but somewhere by unknown Acheron a 
shadow of him grows fair and strong in youth, though he 
never may return to earth again. 

With the grief for loss comes the cry over crushed beauty. 
One of the early epitaphs, written before the period of the 
Persian wars, is nothing but this cry: ‘pity him who was so 
beautiful and is dead.’?, In the same spirit is the fruitless 
appeal so often made over the haste of Death ; mazs gue te 
nuysott elle en vie, mort? Was he not thine, even had he 
died an old man? says the mourner over Attalus®? A 
subject the fascination of which drew artist after artist to 
treat it, covering the dreariness of death as with a glimmer 
of white blossoms, was Death the Bridegroom, the maiden 
taken away from life just as it was about to be made com- 
plete. Again and again the motive is treated with delicate 
profusion of detail, and fancy lingers over the likeness 
between the two torches that should hold such a space of 
lovely life between them,* now crushed violently together 
and mingling their fires. Already the bride-bed was spread 
with saffron in the gilded chamber ; already the flutes were 
shrill by the doorway and the bridal torches were lit, when 
Death entered masked as a reveller, the hymeneal song 
suddenly changed into the death-dirge, and while the kins- 
folk were busy about another fire, Persephone lighted her 
own torch out of their hands. With hardly an outward 
change—as in a processional relief on a sarcophagus—the 
bridal train turns and moves to the grave with funeral lights 
flaring through the darkness and sobbing voices and wailing 
flutes.° 

As delicate in their fancy and with a higher note of 
sincerity in their grief are the epitaphs on young mothers, 
dead in childbirth: Athenais of Lesbos, the swift-fated, 
whose cry Artemis was too busy with her woodland hounds 


1 Anth. Pal. vii. 482, 483. * Kaibel, Zpigr. Gr. 1 A, 
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to hear; Polyxena, wife of Archelaus, not a year’s wife nor 
a month's mother, so short was all her time; Prexo, wife of 
Theocritus, who takes her baby with her, content with this, 
and gives blessings from her grave to all who will pray with 
her that the boy she leaves on earth may live into a great 
old age.! Here tenderness outweighs sorrow; in others a 
bitterer grief is uttered, the grief of one left alone, forsaken 
and cast off by all that had made life sweet; where the 
mother left childless among women has but the one prayer 
left, that she too may quickly go whence she came ; where 
the morbid imagination of a mourner over many deéaths 
invents new self-torture in the idea that her very touch is 
mortal to those whom she loves, and that fate has made her 
the instrument of its cruelty; or where Theano, dying alone 
in Phocaea, sends a last cry over the great gulfs of sea that 
divide her from her husband, and goes down into the night 
with the one passionate wish to have died with her hand 
clasped in his hand.” 

Into darkness, into silence: the brilliance and copiousness 
of that ancient life made the contrast more sudden and appal- 
ling ; and it was at a later period, when the brightness was 
a little dimmed and the tide of life did not run so full, that 
the feeling grew up which regarded death as the giver of 
rest. Witha last word of greeting to the bright earth the 
dying man departs, as into a mist.2 In the cold shadows 
underground the ghost will not be comforted by ointments 
and garlands lavished on the tomb; though the clay cover- 
ing be drenched with wine, the dead man will not drink.‘ 
On an island of the Aegean, set like a gem in the splendid 
sea, the boy lying under earth, far away from the sweet 
sun, asks a word of pity from those who go up and down, 
busy in the daylight, past his grave. The dead woman 
cries out passionately of the stone chambers of her night, 
the night that has hidden her, Samian girls set up a 
monument over their playfellow, the chatterer, the story- 
teller, whose lips will never open in speech again. The 
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singing-girl, blue-eyed and sweet-voiced, suddenly lies 
voiceless, like a stone.t With a jarring shock, as of closed 
gates, the grave closes over sound and colour ; moved round 
in Earth's diurnal course with rocks, and stones, and trees. 

Even thus there is some little comfort in lying under 
known earth; and the strangeness of a foreign grave adds 
a last grief to exile. The Eretrians, captured by the 
Persian general Datis, and sent from their island home by 
endless marches into the heart of Asia, pine in the hot 
Cissian plains, and with their last voice from the tomb send 
out a greeting to the dear and distant sea.2_ The Athenian. 
laid in earth beside the Nile, and the Egyptian whose tomb 
stands by a village of Crete, though from all places the 
descent to the house of Hades is one, yet fret at their 
strange resting-places.? No bitterer pang can be added to 
death than for the white bones of the dead to lie far away, 
washed by chill rains, or mouldering on a strange beach 
with the screaming seagulls above them.* 

This last aspect of death was the one upon which the art 
of the epigrammatist lavished its utmost resources. From 
first to last the Greeks were a seafaring people, and death 
at sea was always present to them as a common occurrence, 
The Mediterranean was the great highway of the world’s 
journeying and traffic. All winter through, travel almost 
ceased on it except for those who could not avoid it, and 
whom desire of gain or urgence of business drove forth 
across stormy and perilous waters ; with spring there came, 
year by year, a sort of breaking-up of the frost, and the 
seas were all at once covered with a swarm of ‘shipping. 
From Egypt and Syria fleets bore the produce of the East 
westward ; from the pillars of Hercules galleys came laden 
with the ores of Spain and Britain; through the Propontis 
streamed the long convoys of corn-ships from the Euxine 
with their freights of wheat. Across the Aegean from 
island to island, along its shores from port to port, ran con- 
tinually the tide of local commerce, the crowds of tourists 


1 Kaibel, Zpigr. Gr. 190; Anth. Pal. vii. 700, 459; C. I. G., 6261. 


2 Anth. Pal. vii. 256, 259. 3 Anth, Pal. vii. 477, x. 3. 
4 Anth. Pal, vii. 225, 285. 
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and emigrants, the masses of people and merchandise 
drawn hither and thither in the track of armies, or bound 
to and from shows and festivals and markets. The fishing 
industry, at least in the later Greek period, employed the 
whole population of small islands and seaside towns. 
Among those thousands of vessels many must, every year, 
have come to harm in those difficult channels and 
treacherous seas. And death at sea had a great horror 
and anguish attached to it; the engulfing in darkness, the 
vain struggles for life, the loss of burial rites and all the 
last offices that can be paid to death, made it none the less 
terrible that it was socommon. From the Odyssey down- 
ward tales of sea-peril and shipwreck had the most powerful 
fascination, Yet to that race of sailors the sea always 
remained hateful; ‘as much as a mother is sweeter than a 
stepmother’, says Antipater,! ‘so much is earth dearer than 
the grey sea’. The fisherman tossing on the waves looked 
back with envy to the shepherd, who, though his life was 
no less hard, could sit in quiet piping to his flock on the 
green hillside; the merchant who crossed the whole length 
of the Mediterranean on his traffic, or even ventured out 
beyond Calpe into the unknown ocean, hungered for the 
peace of broad lands and the lowing of herds.? Cedet et 
ipse mari vector, nec nautica pinus mutabit merces: all 
dreams of a golden age, or of an ideal life in the actual 
world, included in them the release from this weary and 
faithless element. Even in death it would not allow its 
victims rest; the cry of the drowned man is that though 
kind hands have given him burial on the beach, even there 
the ceaseless thunder of the surge is in his ears, and the 
roar of the surf under the broken reef will not let him be 
quiet ; aneep back but twelve feet from me’, is his last 
prayer, ‘and there billow and roar as much as thou wilt’ 

But even the grace of a tomb was often denied. In un- 
known distances the sailor sank into the gulfs or was flung 
on a desert beach. Erasippus, perished with his ship, has 


1 Anth. Pal. ix. 23. 
2 Anth. Pal. vii. 636, ix. 7; cf. AL Georg. ii. 468-70. 
3 Anth. Pal. vii. 284. 
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all the ocean for his grave; somewhere far away his white 
bones moulder on a spot that the seagulls alone can tell. 
Thymodes rears a cenotaph to his son, who on some Bithy- 
nian beach or island of the Pontic lies a naked corpse on an 
inhospitable shore. Young Seleucus, wrecked in the distant 
Atlantic, has long been dead on the trackless Spanish 
coasts, while yet at home in Lesbos they praise him and 
look forward to his return. On the thirsty uplands of 
Dryopia the empty earth is heaped up that does not cover 
Polymedes, tossed up and down far from stony Trachis on 
the surge of the Icarian sea. ‘ Also thee, O son of Cleanor,, 
one abruptly opens, in the overwhelming thought of all 
those many others whom the sea had swallowed down.! 
The ocean never forgot its cruelty. Idea Odracca 
@drxacoa, ‘everywhere the sea is the sea’, wails Aris- 
tagoras,?, past the perilous Cyclades and the foaming 
narrows of the Hellespont only to be drowned in a little 
Locrian harbour; the very sound of the words echoes the 
heavy wash of waves and the hissing of eternal foam. 
Already in sight of home, like Odysseus on his voyage 
- from Aeolia, the sailor says to himself, ‘to-morrow the 
long battle against contrary winds will be over’, when the 
storm gathers as the words leave his lips, and he is swept 
back to death.2 The rash mariner who trusts the gales of 
winter draws fate on himself with his own hands; Cleonicus, 
hastening home to Thasos with his merchandise from 
Hollow Syria at the setting of the Pleiad, sinks with the 
sinking star. But even in the days of the halcyons, when 
the sea should stand like a sheet of molten glass, the terrible 
straits swallow Aristomenes, with ship and crew; and 
Nicophemus perishes, not in wintry waves, but of thirst in 
a calm on the smooth and merciless Libyan sea.° By 
harbours and headlands stood the graves of drowned men 
with pathetic words of warning or counsel. ‘I am the 
tomb of one shipwrecked’; in these words again and again 
the verses begin. What follows is sometimes an appeal to 


1 Anth. Pal. vii 285, 497, 376, 651, 263. 2 Anth. Pal. vii. 639. 
3 Anth. Pal. vii. 630. 4 Anth. Pal, vii. 263, 534. 
® Anth. Pal. ix. 271, vii. 293. 
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others to take example: ‘let him have only his own hardi- 
hood to blame, who looses moorings from my grave’; 
sometimes it is a call to courage: ‘I perished; yet even 
then other ships sailed safely on.’ One, in words incom- 
parable for pathos and simplicity, neither counsels nor 
warns: ‘O mariners, well be with you at sea and on land; 
but know that you pass the tomb of a shipwrecked man’. 
Another sends a blessing out of his nameless tomb: ‘O 
sailor, ask not whose grave I am, but be thine own fortune 
a kindlier sea’. | 

Beyond this point simplicity and pathos cannot go. But 
a height even greater is reached in a group of three epi- 
grams” which unite these qualities with severe magnificence 
of language and with the poignancy of some tragical Border 
ballad: that where Ariston of Cyrene, lying dead by the 
Icarian rocks, cries out passionately on mariners who go 
sailing by to tell Meno how his son perished; that where 
the tomb of Biton in the morning sun, under the walls of 
Torone, sends a like message by the traveller to the child- 
less father, Nicagoras of Amphipolis ; and most piercing of 
all in their sorrow and most splendid in their cadences, the 
stately lines that tell of Polyanthus, sunk off Sciathus in 
the stormy Aegean, and laid in his grave by the young 
wife to whom only a dead body was brought home by the 
fishermen as they sailed into harbour in the grey of dawn. 

Less numerous than these poems of sea-sorrow, but with 
the same trouble of darkness, the same haunting chill, are 
others where death comes through the gloom of wet nights, 
in the snowstorm or the thunderstorm or the autui..n rains 
that drown the meadow and swell the ford. The contrast 
of summer days may perhaps make the tidings of death 
more pathetic, and wake a more delicate pity; but the 
physical horror, as in the sea-pieces, is keener at the thought 
of lonely darkness, and storm in the night. Such are the 
pictures of the cattle coming unherded down the hill 
through the heavy snow at dusk, while high on the 
mountain side their master lies dead, struck by lightning ; 
or of Ion, who slipped overboard, unnoticed in the dark- 

1 Anth. Pal. vii. 264, 282, 675; 269, 350. ° Anth. Pal. vii, 499, 502, 739. 
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ness, while the sailors drank late into night at their 
anchorage; or of the strayed revellers, Orthon and Polyx- 
enus, who, bewildered in the rainy night, with the lights of 
the banquet still flaring in their eyes, stumbled on the 
slippery hill-path and lay dead at the foot of the cliff 

O Charidas, what is there beneath? cries a passer-by over 
the grave of one who had in life nursed his hopes on the 
doctrine of a resurrection ; and out of the grave comes the 
sombre answer, Great darkness.2 It is in this feeling that 
the brooding over death in later Greek literature issues ; we 
feel that we have left the ancient world and are on the 
brink of the Middle Ages with their half hysterical feeling 
about death, the piteous and ineffectual revolt against it, 
and the malign fascination with which it preys on men’s 
minds and paralyses their action. To the sombre imagina- 
tion of an exhausted race the generations of mankind were 
flocks of victims dragged one after another to the slaughter- 
house; in Palladas and his contemporaries the medieval 
dance of death is begun.*? The great and simple view of 
death is wholly broken up, with the usual loss and gain 
that comes of analysis. On the one hand is developed this 
tremulous protest against the law of life. But on the other 
there arises in compensation the view of death as final 
peace, the release from trouble, the end of wandering, the 
resolution of the feverous life of man into the placid 
continuity of nature. With a great loss of strength and 
directness comes an increased measure of gentleness. Poetry 
loves to linger over the thought of peaceful graves. The 
dead boy’s resting-place by the spring under the poplars 
bids the weary wayfarer turn aside and drink in the shade, 
and remember the quiet place when he is far. away. The 
aged gardener lies at peace under the land that he had 
laboured for many a year, and in recompence of his fruitful 
toil over vine and olive, corn-field and orchard-plot, grateful 
earth lies lightly over his grey temples, and the earliest 
flowers of spring blossom above his dust. The lines of 
Leonidas, in which Clitagoras asks that when he is dead 


1 Anth. Pal. vii. 173, ix. 82, vii. 398, 660. 2 Anth, Pal, vii. 524. 
8 Anth. Pal. x. 78, 85, 88, xi. 300. 
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the sheep may bleat above him, and the shepherd pipe from 
the rock as they graze softly along the valley, and that the 
countryman in spring may pluck a posy of meadow flowers 
and lay it on his grave, have all the tenderness of an English 
pastoral in a land of soft outlines and silvery tones... An 
intenser feeling for nature and a more consoling peace is in 
the nameless poem that bids the hill-brooks and the cool 
upland pastures tell the bees, when they go forth anew 
on their flowery way, that their old keeper fell asleep ona 
winter night, and will not come back with spring.2 The 
lines call to mind that passage of the Adonais where the 
thought of earth’s annual resurrection calms by its glory 
and beauty the very sorrow which it rekindles; as those 
others in which, now the Malian fowler is gone, the plane 
again offers her branches ‘ for the holy bird to rest his swift 
wing’? are echoed in the Ode where the note of the im- 
mortal bird sets the listener in the darkness at peace with 
Death. The dying man leaves earth with a last kind word. 
At rest from long wanderings, the woman, whose early 
memory went back to the storming of Athens by Roman 
legionaries, and whose later life had passed from Italy to 
Asia, unites the lands of her birth and adoption and decease 
in her farewell. For all ranks and ages—the baby gone to 
be a flower in Persephone’s crowned hair, the young scholar, 
dear to men and dearer to the Muses, the sage who, from 
the seclusion of his Alexandrian library, has seen three 
kings succeed to the throne®—the recompence of life is 
peace. Peace is on the graves of the good servant, the 
faithful nurse, the slave who does not even in the tomb 
forget his master’s kindness or cease to help him at need.® 
Even the pets of the household have their slight memorial 
and their lasting rest. The shrill cicala, silent and no more 
looked on by the sun, finds a place on the meadows whose 
- flowers the Queen of the Dead herself keeps bright with 


1 Anth. Pal. ix. 315; vii. 321, 657. The spirit, and much of the language, 
of these epigrams is very like that of Gray’s Zi/egy. 

2 Anth. Pal. vii. 717. 8 Anth, Pail. vii. 171. 4 Anth. Pal, vii. 368. 
—5 Anth. Pal. vii. 78, 4833; Diog. Laert. iv. 25. 
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dew. The sweet-throated song-bird, the faithful watch-dog, 
the speckled partridge in the coppice, go at the appointed 
time upon their silent way—zpsas angusti terminus aevt 
excipit—and come into human sympathy because their 
bright life is taken to its rest like man’s own in so brief 
a term. 

Before this gentler view of death grief itself becomes 
softened. ‘Fare thou well even in the house of Hades’, 
says the friend over the grave of the friend: the words are 
the same as those of Achilles over Patroclus, but all the 
wild anguish has gone out of them.2 Over the ashes of 
Theognis of Sinope, without a word of sorrow, with hardly 
a pang of pain, Glaucus sets a stone in memory of the 
companionship of many years. And in the tenderest of 
epitaphs on dead friends acquiescence passes into hope, as 
the survivor of that union ‘which masters Time indeed, 
and is eternal, separate from fears’, prays Sabinus, if it be 
permitted, not even among the dead to let the severing 
water of Lethe pass his lips. | 

Out of peace comes the fruit of blessing. The drowned 
sailor rests the easier in his grave that the lines written 
over it bid better fortune to others who adventure the sea. 
‘Go thou upon thy business and obtain thy desire’,* says 
the dead man to the passer-by, and the kind word makes 
the weight of his own darkness less to bear. Amazonia of 
Thessalonica from her tomb bids husband and children 
cease their lamentations and be only glad while they re- 
member her.? Such recompence is in death that the dead 
sailor or shepherd becomes thenceforth the genius of the 
shore or the hillside, The sacred sleep under earth sends 
forth a dim effluence; in asort of trance between life and 
death the good still are good and do not wholly cease out 
of being.® | 

For the doctrine of immortality did not dawn upon the 
world at any single time or from any single quarter. 
We are accustomed, perhaps, to think of it as though it 


1 Anth. Pal. vii. 189; 199, 211, 203. 2 71, xxiii. 19; Anth. Pal. vii. 41. 
3 Anth. Pal. vii. 509, 346. . 4 Kaibel, Epigr. Gr. 190. 
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came like sunrise out of the dark, /ux sedentibus in tenebris, 
giving a new sense to mankind and throwing over the 
whole breadth of life a vivid severance of light from 
shadow, putting colour and sharp form into what had till 
then all lain dim in the dusk, like Virgil’s woodland path 
under the glimpses of a fitful moon. Rather it may be 
compared to those scattered lights that watchers from 
Mount Ida were said to discern moving hither and thither 
in the darkness, and at last slowly gathering and kindling 
into the clear pallor of dawn.t So it is that those half- 
beliefs, those hints and longings, still touch us with the 
freshness of our own experience. For the ages of faith, 
if such there be, have not yet come; still in the mysterious 
glimmer of a doubtful light men wait for the coming of 
the unrisen sun. During a brief and brilliant period the 
splendour of corporate life had absorbed the life of the 
citizen ; an Athenian of the age of Pericles may have, for 
the moment, found Athens all-sufficient to his needs. With 
the decay of that glory it became plain that this life was 
insufficient, that it failed in permanence and simplicity. 
We all dwell in a single native country, the universe, said 
Meleager,? expressing a feeling that had become the 
common heritage of his race. But that country, as men 
saw it, was but ill governed; and in nothing more so than 
in the rewards and punishments it gave its citizens. To 
regard it as the vestibule only of another country where 
life should have its intricacies simplified, its injustices 
remedied, its evanescent beauty fixed, and its brief joy made 
full, became an imperious instinct that claimed satisfaction, 
through definite religious teaching or the dreams of philo- 
sophy or the visions of poetry. And so the last words 
of Greek sepulcral poetry express, through questions and 
doubts, in metaphor and allegory, the final belief in some 
blessedness beyond death. Who knows whether to live 
be not death, and to be dead life? so the haunting hope 
begins. The Master of the Portico died young; does he 
_ sleep in the quiet embrace of earth, or wake in the joy of 
the other world?* ‘Even in life what makes each one of 

1 Lucret. v. 663. 2 Anth. Pal. vii. 417. 3 x1. 7 in this selection. 
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us to be what we are is only the soul; and when we are 
dead, the bodies of the dead are rightly said to be our 
shades or images; for the true and immortal being of each 
one of us, which is called the soul, goes on her way to 
other gods, that before them she may give an account’+* 
These are the final words left to men by that superb 
genius. the dream of whose youth had ended in the lines? 
made alive again by Shelley :— 
Thou wert the Morning Star among the living 
Ere thy fair light was fled ; 


Now, having died, thou art as Hesperus, giving 
New splendour to the dead. 


And at last, not from the pen of Plato, nor written in lines 
of gold, but set by a half-forgotten friend over an obscure 
grave,’ comes the certitude of that long hope. Heliodorus 
and Diogeneia died on the same day and are buried under 
the same stone: but love admits no such bar to its 
continuance, and the tomb is a bridal chamber for their 
triumphant life. 


XV 


Criticism, to be made effectively, must be made from 
beyond and outside the thing criticised. But as regards 
life itself, such an effort of abstraction is more than human, 
Men look on life from a point inside it, and the total view 
differs, or may even be reversed, with the position of the 
observer, The shifting of perspective makes things appear 
variously both in themselves and in their proportion to 
other things. What lies behind one person is before 
another; the less object, if nearer, may eclipse the greater ; 
where there is no fixed standard of reference, how can it 
be determined what is real and what apparent, or whether 
there be any absolute fact at allP To some few among 
men it has been granted to look on life as it were from 
without, with vision unaffected by the limit of view and 
the rapid shifting of place. These, the poets who see 
life steadily and whole, in Arnold’s celebrated phrase, are 


1 Plato, Laws, 959. 2 Anth. Pal. vii. 670. 
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for the rest of mankind almost divine. We recognise them 
as such through a sort of instinct awakened by theirs and 
responding to it, through the inarticulate divinity of which 
we are all in some degree partakers. 

These are the great poets; and we do not look, in any 
Anthology of slight pieces, for so broad and sustained a 
view of life. But what we do find in the Anthology is the 
reflection in many epigrams of many partial criticisms from_ 
within; the expression, in the most brief and pointed form,’ 
of the total effect that life had on one man or another at 
certain moments, whether in the heat of blood, or the first 
melancholy of youth, or the graver regard of mature years. 
In most the same note recurs, of the shortness of life, 
of the inevitableness of death. Now death is the shadow 
at the feast, bidding men make haste to drink before 
the cup is snatched from their lips with its sweetness 
yet undrained ; again it is the bitterness within the cup 
itself, the lump of salt dissolving in the honeyed wine and 
spoiling the drink. Then comes the revolt against the 
cruel law of Nature in undisciplined minds. Sometimes 
this results in hard cynicism, sometimes in the relaxation 
of all effort; now and then the bitterness grows so deep 
that it almost takes the quality of a real philosophy, a 
‘nihilism’ that declares itself as a positive solution of the 
whole problem. ‘Little is the life of our rejoicing, says 
Rufinus,} in the very words of an English ballad of the 
fifteenth century ; ‘old age comes quickly, and death ends 
all’ In many epigrams this burden is repeated. The 
philosophy is that of Ecclesiastes: ‘Go thy way, eat thy 
bread with joy, and drink thy wine with a merry heart, 
let thy garments be always white, and let thy head lack no 
ointment; see life with the wife whom thou lovest all the 
days of the life of thy vanity; for that is thy portion in 
life, and in thy labour which thou takest under the sun.’ 
If the irony here is unintentional it is all the bitterer ; such 
consolation leads surely to a more profound gloom. With 
a selfish nature this view of life becomes degraded into 
cynical effrontery; under the Roman empire the lowest 


1 Anth. Pal. v. 12; cf. the beautiful lyric with the refrain Lytyll coye is som 
done (Percy Society, 1847.) 
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corruption of ‘good manners’ took for its motto the famous 
words, repeated in an anonymous epigram in the Anthology, 
Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. In finer 
tempers it issues in a mood strangely mingled of weakness 
of will and lucidity of intelligence, like that of Omar 
Khayyam. Many of the stanzas of the Persian poet have a 
close parallel, not only in thought but in actual turn of 
phrase, in verses of the later epigrammatists.2 The brief- 
ness of life when first realised makes youth feverish and 
self-absorbed. ‘Other men perhaps will be, but / shall 
be dead and turned into black earth’, he says—as though 
that were the one thing of importance* Or again, the 
beauty of returning spring is felt in the blood as an im- 
perious call to renew the delight in the simplest physical 
pleasures, food, scent of flowers, walks in the fresh country 
air, and to thrust away the wintry thought of dead friends 
who cannot share those delights now. The earliest form 
taken by the instinct of self-preservation and the revolt 
against death can hardly be called by a milder name than 
swaggering. ‘I don’t care’, the young man cries, with a 
sort of faltering bravado. Snatch the pleasure of the 
moment, such is the selfish instinct of man before his first 
imagination of life, and then, and then, let fate do its will 
upon you. Thereafter, as the first turbulence of youth 
passes, its first sadness succeeds, with the thought of all 
who have gone before and all who are to follow, and of the 
long silence under the ground. Touches of tenderness 
break in upon the reveller; thoughts of the kinship: of 
earth, as the drinker lifts the cup wrought of the same clay 
as he; submission to the lot of mortality; counsels to be 
generous while life lasts, ‘to give and to share’; the 
renunciation of gross ambitions such as wealth and power, 
with some likeness or shadow in it of the crowning virtue 
of humility.’ 

It is here that the change begins. To renounce for the 


1 Anth. Pal. xi. 56. * Cf. Anth. Pal. xi. 25, 43; xii. 50. 
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first time is an action of supreme importance, and its con- 
sequences reach over the whole of life. Not only is it that 
he who has renounced one thing has shown himself im- 
plicitly capable of renouncing all things: he has shown 
much more; reflection, choice, will. Thenceforth he is able 
to see part of life at all events from outside, the part which 
he has put away from himself; for the first time his criti- 
cism of life begins to be real. He has no longer a mere 
feeling, whether eager haste or sullen submission or blind 
revolt ; behind the feeling there is now thought, the power 
which makes and unmakes all things, 

Of this maturer criticism on life the Anthology crys- 
tallises many brilliant fragments. Perhaps there is no 
thought among them which was even then original; cer- 
tainly there is none which is not now more or less familiar, 
But the perfected expression without which thought 
remains ineffectual gives some of them a value as endur- 
ing as their charm. A few of them are here set side by 
side without comment, for no comment is needed to make 
their sense clear, nor to give weight to their grave and 
penetrating reality.t 

‘Those who have left the sweet light I mourn no longer, 
but those who live in perpetual expectation of death.’ 

‘What belongs to mortals is mortal, and all things pass 
by us; and if not, yet we pass by them,’ 

‘Now we flourish, as others did before, and others will 
presently, whose children we shall not see.’ 

_ ‘I weep not for thee, dearest friend; for thou knewest 
much good ; and likewise.God dealt thee thy share of ill.’ 

These epigrams in their clear and unimpassioned brevity 
are a type of the Greek temper in the age of reflection. 
Many others, less simple in their language, less crystalline 
in their structure, have the same quiet sadness in their 
tone. As it is said in the solemn line of Menander, sorrow 
and life are too surely akin.2?, The vanity of earthly labour ; 
the passing of youth; the utter annihilation of past time 
with all that it held of action and suffering ; the bitterness 
of the fear of death, and the weariness of the clutch at life; 
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such are among the thoughts of most.frequent recurrence. 
In one view these are the commonplaces of literature; yet 
they are none the less the expression of the profoundest 
thought of mankind. 

In Greek literature from first to last this is the view of 
life taken by the most serious thinkers. Not in one age or 
in one form of poetry alone, but in most that are of great 
import, the feeling that death was better than life is no 
mere caprice of melancholy, but a settled conviction. The 
terrible words of Zeus in the Iliad to the horses of Achilles,! 
‘for there is nothing more pitiable than man, of all things 
that breathe and move on earth’, represent the Greek 
criticism. of life already mature and consummate. ‘Of all 
things not to be born into the world is best, says Theognis 
in lines the calmness of which has no trace of resentment,” 
‘but being born, as quickly as may be to pass the gates of 
Hades, and lie under a heavy heap of earth.’ Sophocles at 
the end of his long and brilliant life, in an age the most 
splendid that the world has ever witnessed, reaffirms, with the 
weight of a testamentary declaration, the words of the Meg- 
arian poet: and in another line,? whose rhythm is the sighing 
of all the world made audible, ‘For there is no such pain, 
he says, ‘as length of life.’ So too Menander, in the most 
striking of the fragments preserved from his world ‘of 
comedies,* weighs and puts aside all the attractions that 
life can offer: ‘Him I call most happy who, having gazed 
without grief on these august things, the common sun, the 
stars, water, clouds; fire, goes quickly back whence he came.’ 
With so clear-sighted and so sombre a view of this life, and 
with no certainty of another, it was only the inspiration 
of great thought and action, and the gladness of yet un- 
exhausted youth, that sustained the ancient world so long. 
And this gladness of youth faded away. Throughout all 
the writing of the later classical period we feel one thing 
constantly; that life was without joy. The one desire left 
is for rest. Life is brief, as men of old time said; but now 
there is scarcely a wish that it should be longer. ‘ Little is 
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thy life and afflicted,’ says Leonidas, ‘and not even so is it 
sweet, but more bitter than loathed death.’ ‘Weeping I 
was born, and when I have done my weeping I die? another 
poet wails,” ‘and all my life is among many tears.’ Aesopus 
is in a strait betwixt two; if one might but escape from 
life without the horror of dying! for now it is only the 
revolt from death that keeps him in the anguish of life.? To 
Palladas of Alexandria the world is but a slaughter-house 
and death is its blind and irresponsible lord. 

From the name of Palladas is inseparable the name of 
the famous Hypatia, and the strange history of the Neo- 
Platonic school. The last glimmer of light in the ancient 
world was from the embers of their philosophy. A few late 
epigrams preserve a record of their mystical doctrines, and 
speak in half-unintelligible language of ‘the one hope’ that 
went among them, a veiled and crowned phantom, under 
the name of Wisdom. But, apart from those lingering 
relics of a faith among men half. dreamers and _ half 
charlatans, patience and silence were the only two counsels 
left ; patience, in which we imitate God himself; silence, in 
which all our words must soon end.® Men had once been 
comforted for their own life and death in the thought of 
deathless memorials ; now they had lost hope, and declared 
that no words and no gods could give immortality. Greek 
literature perished because it found nothing more in the end 
to say than this. Its end was like that recorded of the noblest 
of the Roman Emperors;? the last word uttered with its 
dying breath was the counsel of equanimity. Resignation ® 
was the one lesson left, and, this lesson once fully learned, 
it naturally and silently died. The ages that followed were 
too preoccupied to think of preserving its records, or even 
of writing its epitaph. Filtered down through Byzantine 
epitomes, through Arabic translations, through every sort 
of strange and tortuous channel, a tradition of this great 


’ 


1 Anth. Pal. vii. 472. 2 Anth. Pal. x. 84. 3 Anth. Pal. x. 123. 

4 Anth. Pal. x. 85. 5 Anth. Pal. x. 94, xi. 300. 

6 Anth. Pal. vii. 300, 362. 

7 Signum Aequanimitatis dedit atque ita. conversus quast dormiret spiritum 
reddidit, Jul. Capitol., Antoninus Pius, c. 12. 

8 ‘Hovuxlnv ayargy, Anth. Pal. x. 77. 
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literature just survived long enough to kindle the imagina- 
tion of the fifteenth century. The revolutions of history, 
fortunate perhaps for the world, swept the last Greek 
scholars away from Constantinople, carrying with them the 
priceless relics of forgotten splendours. To some broken 
stones, and to the chance which has saved a few hundred 
manuscripts from destruction, is due such knowledge as 
we have to-day of that Greek thought and life which still 
remains to us in many ways an unapproached ideal. 


XVI 


That ancient world perished ; and all the while, side by 
side with it, a new world was growing up with which it had 
so little in common that hitherto it would only have been 
confusing to take the latter much into account. This review 
of the older civilisation has, so far as may be, been kept 
apart from all that is implied by the introduction of 
Christianity ; it has even spoken of the decay and death 
of literature, though literature and thought in another field 
were never more active than in the early centuries of the 
Church. For the latter half of the period of human history 
over which the Greek Anthology stretches, this new world 
was in truth the more important of the two. While to the 
ageing Greek mind life had already lost its joy, and thought 
begun to sicken, we hear the first notes of a new glory and 
passion ; 

"Eyecpe 6 kaedvowy 
Kal avdoTO €kK TOV VEKPOV 
kat erepatoes cor 6 Xpicrds.} 


In this fragment of shapeless verse, not in the smooth 
delicate couplets of contemporary poets, Polyaenus or 
Antiphilus, lay the germ of the music which was to charm 
the centuries that followed. Even through the long swoon of 
art which is usually thought of as following the darkness of — 
the third century, the truth was that art was transforming 
itself into new shapes and learning a new language. The 


1 Quoted by S. Paul, ZpA. v. 14. 
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last wisdom of the Neo-Platonic philosophy was barely said 
when the Church of the Holy Wisdom rose in Constan- 
tinople, the most perfect work of art that has yet been 
known in organic beauty of design and splendour of orna- 
ment; and when Justinian by his closure of the schools of 
Athens marked off, as by a precise line, the end of the 
ancient world, in the Greek monasteries of Athos new 
types of beauty were being slowly wrought out which 
passed outward from land to land, transfiguring the face of 
the world as they went. 

It is only in the growth and life of that new world that 
the decay and death of the old can be regarded with equa- 
nimity, or can in a certain sense be historically justified : 
for Greek civilisation was and still is so incomparable that 
its loss might otherwise fill. the mind with despair, and 
seem to be the last irony cast by fate against the idea of 
human progress. But it is the law of all Nature, from her 
highest works to her lowest, that life only comes by death ; 
‘she replenishes one thing out of another’, in the words of 
the Roman poet, ‘and does not suffer anything to be 
forgotten before she has been recruited by the death of 
something else.’ To all things born she comes one day 
with her imperious message: materies opus est ut crescant 
postera secla With the infinite patience of one who has 
inexhaustible time and imperishable material at her 
absolute command, slowly, vacillatingly, not hesitating at 
any waste or any cruelty, Nature works out some form till 
it approaches perfection ; then finds it flawed, finds it is not 
the thing she meant, and with the same unscrupulous 
and passionless action breaks it up and begins anew. As 
in our own lives we sometimes feel that the slow progress 
of years, the structure built up cell by cell through pain 
and patience and weariness at lavish cost seems one day, 
when some great new force enters our life, to crumble and 
fall away from us, leaving us strangers in a new world, so it is 
with the greater types of life, with peoples and civilisations ; 
some secret inherent flaw was in their structure; they meet 
a trial for which they were not prepared, and fail; once 
more they must be passed into the crucible and melted 


1 Lucret. i. 263, iii. 967. 
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down to their primitive matter. Yet in some way the 
experience of all past generations enters into those which 
succeed them, and still lives in the gradual evolution of the 
purpose of history. Of histories no less than of poems it is 
true that the best are but shadows, and that, for the highest 
purposes which history serves, the idea is the fact ; the im- 
pression produced on us, the influence of a life, ideal or 
actual, akin to and yet different from ours, is the one thing 
which primarily matters. So far as this, the vital part of 
human culture, is concerned, modern scholarship has not 
helped men beyond the point already reached by the more 
imperfect knowledge and more vivid intuitions of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. If the Greek world 
heightened life more for them than it does for us, we have, 
so far as Greek is concerned, lost and not gained. Com- 
pensations indeed there are; a vast experience has enlarged 
our horizon, and it would be absurd to say now, as was 
once truly or plausibly said, that Greek means culture. Yet 
even now we could ill do without it; nor does there seem 
any reason beyond the dulness of our imagination and the 
imperfection of our teaching why it should not be as true 
and as living a help as ever in our lives. 

The highest office of history is to preserve ideals, as it is 
of poetry to create them. The value of this selection of 
minor poetry—if one can speak of a value in poetry beyond 
_ itself—is that, however imperfectly, it draws for us in little a 


x picture of the Greek ideal with all its virtues and its failings: 


it may be taken as an epitome, slightly sketched with a 
facile hand, of the book of Greek life. How slight its sub- 
stance is becomes plain the moment we turn from these 
epigrams, however delicate and graceful, to the great 
writers. Yet the very study of the lesser and the apprecia- 
tion that comes of study may quicken our understanding of 
the greater; and there is something more moving and 
pathetic in their survival, as of flowers from a strange land: 
white violets gathered at morning, to revert to Meleager’s 
exquisite metaphor, and still yielding a faint sweetness in 
the never-ending afternoon. 


ANTHOLOGY 


TEXT AND TRANSLATION 





THE GARLAND OF MELEAGER 


Modca pina, tit ravde hépers wayKaprov ao.dar ; 
) Tis 0 Kal TevEas buvoleTav arépavon ; 
“Avuce pév Meréaypos: apifarw Sé Acoxdet 
pvapoouvoy Tavtav é€errovynce yapw: 
5 TloAAa pev eurréEas ’Avirns xpiva, roddd 5 Mouipods 
Neipia, Kal Lampods Bara pév, GAXA poda: 
Ndpkicoov Te yopov MeXaviridou éyxvov tuvor, 
Kal véov oivavOns KAjwa Yopwvidew 
Lov 8 avawlé wré£as pupdotrvovr edavOepov Tp 
| £@) Noaciéos, HS O€ATOLS Knpov ern&ev "Epos: 
TH 8 apa Kai cdprrvyov ad’ jdvTvdoto “Piavod 
kat ydukvv ’Hpivyns wapSevoypwra Kpoxor, 
‘AdKatou Te NaANOpov ev duvotrorots baxwvOor, 
Kai Yapiov Sapvns krova peraptréTarov’ 
15 ‘Ey dé Acwvidew Oarepods kiacoio xopvpBous, 
Mvacddxov Te xopas o€oTdpou Titvos" 


Dear Muse, for whom bringest thou this gardenful of song, or 
who is he that fashioned the garland of poets? Meleager made it, 
and wrought out this gift as a remembrance for noble Diocles, 
inweaving many lilies of Anyte, and many martagons of Moero, 
and of Sappho little, but all roses, and the narcissus of choral 
Melanippides budding into hymns, and the fresh shoot of the 
vine-blossom of Simonides ; twining to mingle therewith the spice- 
scented flowering iris of Nossis, on whose tablets Love melted the 
wax, and with her, marjoram from sweet-breathing Rhianus, and 
the delicious maiden-fleshed crocus of Erinna, and the hyacinth 
of Alcaeus, vocal among the poets, and the dark-leaved laurel- 
spray of Samius, and withal the rich ivy-clusters of Leonidas, and 
the tresses of Mnasalcas’ sharp pine; and he plucked the spreading 
plane of the song of Pamphilus, woven together with the walnut 
shoots of Pancrates and the fair-foliaged white poplar of Tymnes, 
and the green mint of Nicias, and the horn-poppy of Euphemus 
growing on the sands; and with these Damagetus, a dark violet, 
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Brasony te wAaTaVic TOY aréOpice Ilaudirov oipns 
ocvuTreKToY Kapuns épveot Ilayxpateos, 
Tvpveod 7’ evrréranov NevKNY, yNOEpOY TE cicuuBpoV 
20 Nixiov, Evdypov 7’ aupotpopoy mapadov: 
"Ev & dpa Aapaynrov tov pérav, 700 Te wupTov 
Kardpayov, oruperovd peorov adel méXTOS, 
Avyvida 7 Eidopiavos, id’ év Movonow dpopov 
ds Atos éx Kovpav éxxev erravupinu: 
25 Tho. 8 dw ‘Hynourmov évérdexe wawdda Borpur, 
Ilépcov 7’ evaddn cyotvov aunadpevos: 
Sov 8 dua Kat yrvKibpnrov an’ axpepover Acrotipov, 
Kat poins avOn mpata Mevexpateos, 
Lpupvaiovs Te KNadous Nixawvétovu, 75é Paévyov 
30 TéppvOov, BrwOpyHv 7° axpada Yippiew: 
"Ev 6€ kal éx Aeupa@vos Guwpnroto céXLva, 
Baa Svaxviforv dvbea, TapGevidos, 
Aeibava 7 evxaptedvta wedtcTaKxTev ato Movcéwy 
EavOovs ex karayns Baxyvridew otaxyvas: 
35 ’Ev & ap ’Avaxpelovta, TO pév yAvKU Keivo pédLo LA, 
vexTapéous 0’ édXéyous, dotropoy avOéusov: 
"Ev S€ cai é€x popBis cxodvoTpLyos avOos axdvOns 
"Apytdoyou, WiKpas oTpdyyas aT’ @KEavod* 
and the sweet myrtle-berry of Callimachus, ever full of pungent 
honey, and the rose-campion of Euphorion, and the spice-plant of 
the Muses, him who had his surname from the Dioscori: and with 
them he inwove Hegesippus, a riotous grape-cluster, and mowed 
down the scented rush of Perses; and withal the quince from 
the branches of Diotimus, and the first pomegranate flowers of 
Menecrates, and the myrrh-twigs of Nicaenetus, and the terebinth 
of Phaennus, and the tall wild pear of Simmias, and among them 
also parsley from the blameless meadow of Parthenis, plucking 
apart its small flowers, and fruitful remnants from the honey- 
dropping Muses, yellow ears from the corn-blade of Bacchylides ; 
and withal Anacreon, both that sweet song of his and his nectarous 
elegies, unsown honeysuckle; and withal the thorn-blossom of 
Archilochus from a tangled brake, bitter drops from the ocean; 
and with them the young olive-shoots of Alexander, and the 


crimson water-lily of Polycleitus; and among them he laid amara- 
cus, Polystratus the flower of singers, and the young Phoenician 
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Tots 8 dw’ ’AreEdvdpor0 véovs dprrynxas édains, 
40 noe LloAvKXeitou tropdipeoyv Kvapov: 
"Ev & ap’ apadpaxov Ke WloAvorparoy, advOo0s aodar, 
Doiviccdy te vénv KiTpov am’ ’Avtimdtpov' 
\ \ \ / / / 4 
Kal pny cai Supiav otayvotpiya Onxato vapdov 
ae f 7 A gn 5) ! 
bpvolérav “Epmod Sapov aeidopevor- 
45 Ep 6€ Iloceidtrmoy re kai “HddvXov aypr’ apovpns 
/ / pS / v / 
YiKerloewo T avéwows avOca hvopeva: 
Nai pny Kal ypvcetov det Oeiovo Idd twvos 
ad \ > > n /, , 
KN@va Tov é& apeTHs TdvTOOs Naptropevor, 
"Aotpav 7 idpw “Apatov ood Barer, ovpavoudKeus 
50 goivixos Kelpas mpwToryovous Edixas, 
A@rtoy 7’ evyaitny Xaipypovos, év proyl pias 
Padipov, “Avtaydopovu 7’ evatpodov dupa Boos, 
Tay Te dirdxpntov Ocodwpidew veobarh 
€pmruAAov, kuavev T dvbca Pavico, 
55 “AdAor 7’ épvea TroANd vedypada: Tois & dua Movons 
Kat operépns ett Tov Tpwipwa AEvKOia. 
"ANN irois pév ewotor Pépw ydpiv, Eos SE pvoTals 
% ¢ a / ¢ \ / 
Kowos 6 Tov Moveéwr idverrns otédavos. 


cypress of Antipater, and also set therein spiked Syrian nard, the 
poet who sang of himself as Hermes’ gift; and withal Posidippus 
and Hedylus together, wild blossoms of the cornfield, and the 
blowing windflowers of the son of Sicelides ; yea, and set therein 
the golden bough of the ever divine Plato, that shines everywhere 
by its virtue, and beside him Aratus the knower of the stars, 
cutting the first-born spires of that heaven-high palm, and the 
fair-tressed lotus of Chaeremon mixed with the gilliflower of 
Phaedimus, and the woven daisies of Antagoras, and the wine- 
loving fresh-blown wild thyme of Theodorides, and the corn-flowers 
of Phanias, and many newly-scriptured shoots of others; and with 
them also even from his own Muse some early white violets. Now 
to my friends I bring this gift; but the sweet-worded garland of 
the Muses is common to all initiate. 


LOVE 


I 


PRELUDE 


ve POSIDIPPUS 
Kexporl paive Xdyuve TorAvdpocoy ikuada Baxyou, 
ae! , \ / 
paive, SpoorléoOw ovpBorixn mpotrocis* 
SuydcOw Znvov o codos KvKvos, & Te KXeavOovs 
fa) 4 «kes, Gye a} ¢ CA 7 
podoa: péAor & Hiv o yAUKUTLKpOS ”Epas. 


IT 


LAUS VENERIS 
ASCLEPIADES 
“Hdd Bépous Supa@vte yiov rorév, nOv é vavTats 
€x yeiwavos ideiv etapivov {TéEpavov 
“Hitotroy & omoray cpt wn pia tors diréovtas 
a \ 7 oe 4 e >? / 
XNaiva Kai aivhrar Kurpis tr’ apporépov. 


I 


Jar of Athens, drip the dewy wetness of the Wine-God, drip 
in dew over the feast to which all bring their share; be silenced 
the swan, sage Zeno, and the Muse of Cleanthes, and let our 
concern be bitter-sweet Love. 


2 


Sweet is snow in summer for one athirst to drink, and sweet for 
sailors after winter to see the Crown of spring; but most sweet 
when one cloak hides two lovers, and the praise of Love is told 
by both. 
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By 6b» : 


LOVE'S SWEETNESS 
| NOSSIS 
“Advov ovdév "Epwtos, & 8 drBia, Sebrepa dvra 
> ees > \ 4 > \ X / 
éoti’ amo ctopatos 8 értvca Kal TO pert. 
Todto réyer Nooals: tiva 8 & Kirpis ove ébiracev 
bd 3 , xy. a as 
ovk oldev Knvas TaVOEa Tota poda. 


IV 


‘\ AS - LOVE AND THE SCHOLAR 
. . MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 
\. Havbou mote BiProv éuais 70 yepoly EXiccay 
Iluppnv éEarrivns cidov érepyopévnv’ 
BiBrov 8€é pivas él yi yepi, radr’ EBonoa: 
Epya Ti wou Trapéyxels, @ yépov “Haiode ; 


Vv 


THE FIRST KISS 
STRATO 
‘Eorrepinv Moipis pe, cal iv vytaivopev @pny, 
ovK 010 eite capes eit’ dvap, noTacaTo’ 


3 
_ Nothing is sweeter than love, and all delicious things are second 
to it; yes, even honey I spit out of my mouth. Thus saith Nossis ; 
and he whom the Cyprian loves not, knows not what roses her 
flowers are. 
4 
Once when turning over the Book of Hesiod in my hands, 
suddenly I saw Pyrrha approaching ; and casting the book to the 
ground from my hand, I cried out, Why bring your works to me, 
old Hesiod ? 
- 5 | 
At evening, at the hour when we say good-night, Moeris kissed 
me, I know not whether really or in a dream; for very clearly 
G 
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"H6n yap Ta pév GdXa pdr’ atpexéws evonoa 
7 YOKooa or Tpoaéhn, YaKoo’ érvvOdvero. 
Ei 8é pe Kat mwedirnke rexpaipopar’ ef yap années, 
Tas aTrobev@bels wrAALo’ émvyPoveos ; 


VI 


THE REVELLER 
MELEAGER : 
BeBrAjcOw KvBos: arte Topevcouars nvide TOApa. 
? , Wat , 

oivoBapés, tiv’ éyers ppovTida ; Kwpacomat. 
Kopdoopas; 7h Oupe tpérn ; ti & Epwtse Noyiopos ; 

e / a DY e¢ iv t f 

ame Tayos. Tov & 1 mpocbe Noywv EnETN 5 
"EppibO@ codias 6 Todds Tovos* év povov oda 

Tov’, tu Kal Znvos Aja Kabeirev "Epos. 


Vil 


LOVE AND WINE 
RUFINUS 
"“Ondiopar wpos "Epwra rept orépvoice Noyir por, 
OVOE ME VIKNTEL, MODVOS éwY pos eva, 
Ovaros 8 aBavate cvotHncopas: jv 5é BonOdy 
Baxxov éxyn, Tt wovos mpos bv’ éyw Sivapan ; 


I now have the rest in mind, all she said to me, and all that she 
asked me of; but whether she has kissed me too, I am still to 
seek ; for if it is true, how, once thus rapt to heaven, do I go to 
and fro upon earth ? 
6 

Let the die be thrown; light up! I will on my way; aye, courage! 
—Heavy with wine, what is your purpose ?—I will revel.—I will 
revel? whither will you, O heart?—And what is Reason to Love? 
light up, quick !—But where is your old study of philosophy >— 
Away with the long toil of wisdom; this one thing only I know, 
that Love abated even the pride of Zeus. 


7 
I am armed against Love with a breastplate of Reason, neither 
shall he conquer mé, one against one; yes, I a mortal will 
contend with him the immortal: but if he have Bacchus to second 
him, what can I do alone against the two? 
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VIII 


LOVE IN THE STORM 
ASCLEPIADES 


Nige, yarafoBoner, tole: oxoTos,. aide, Kepavyvov, 
s \ Y “5°93 \ al , 

Tavta Ta TroppupovT év YOovi ceie védn, 

a 4 / / 4 x / » Hee A lal 

Hy yap pe xreivys, ToTe Tavcoopuar jv € pw adps Chr, 
Kai dtabels tovTwv ereess K@pacomat: 

"Ed«eu yap pw’ 0 Kpatav Kal cod Oeds, @ Tote revabels, 
Zed, Sid yarnelwy ypuvads dus Oardapor. 


IX 


A KISS WITHIN THE CUP 
AGATHIAS 


Kiwi pév od piroowvos: Grav & éOérys pe weOvooat 

TpOTa av yevouevn mpoadgepe Kal déyouar: 
Ei yap érupavoers tots yelheow, odes vider 

> v4 »>OX\ A y \ > , 

evpapés, ovde puyety Tov yAvKdY oivoydor 

TlopOpever yap Ewouye KUNE rapa cod TO dirnpua, 
\ > UA \ / aA ”. 
Kal “ou aTrayyédXer THY YapLy ty EXaBer. 


8 


Snow, hail, darken, blaze, thunder, shake forth all thy glooming 
clouds upon the earth; for if thou slay me, then will I cease, but 
while thou leavest me alive, though in worse plight than this, I will 
revel. For the God draws me who is thy master too, at whose 
persuasion, Zeus, thou didst once pierce in gold to that brazen 
bridal-chamber. 


9 


I am no wine-bibber ; but if you will make me drunk, taste first 
and bring it me, and I take it. For if you shall touch it with your 
lips, no longer is it easy to keep sober or to escape the sweet cup- 
bearer ; for the cup carries me the kiss from you, and tells me of 
the favour that it had. 
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Xx 
LOVE'S MARTYR 
MELEAGER 

Aleit pou Sivet pev év ovacw %Hxos “Epwros, 

Supa Sé siya [oOous 76 yAvKd Saxpu péper: 
Ovs’ 1 vv, od héyyos Exoipmicrev, AN’ bro Pirtpwv 

Hon Tou Kpadia yvwaTos éverts TUTOS. 
°Q wravol, ti 8 aei ror’ ébimracba pév,”Epores, 


oldat’, atromrThnvat & ovd doov toxvere ; 


XI 


LOVE’S DRINK 
MELEAGER 
To oxvdos dv yéynbe, Néyet 8 Sts Tas Hirépwros 
Zynvopirdas raver TOD Nadtod cTOMaTOS, 
“OnBiov: elf’ irr’ euois viv yetheot Yeirea Ocioa 
amvevoTl  uyay Tay év €“oi TpoTrior. 


XII 


LOVE THE RUNAWAY 
MELEAGER _ 
Knptcow tov "Kpwrta Tov dypiovs apts yap aprt 
opOpwos é« Koltas @yet aTroTTapeEVoS. 


Io 


Evermore in mine ears eddies the sound of Love, and mine eye 
carries the silent sweetness of a tear to the Desires; neither does 
night nor light let me rest, but already my enchanted heart bears 
the well-known imprint. Ah, winged Loves, why do you ever know 
how to fly towards me, but have no whit of strength to fly away? 


II 
The cup is sweetly glad, and says that it touches the voiceful 
mouth of love’s darling, Zenophile. Happy! would that now, 


bringing up her lips to my lips, she would drink at one draught 
the very soul in me. 


12 
I make hue and cry after wild Love; for how, even now itt the 
morning dusk, he flew away from his bed and was goné, This boy 
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"Eore 8 6 rais yhuxvdaxpus, dethados, dks, aOapBns, 
Tia YEAOV, TTEPOELs VATA, hapeTpoddpos, 
Ilarpos 8 odxér’ éyw dpafew tivos: obre yap aiPrp, 
ov XOwv hyo Texeiv Tov Opacdy, od réXayos. 
Ilavrn yap kai waow aréx Geta: adr éaopate 
eH Tov vov :ruyais ddXa TiOnot Aiva. 
Kalrot xeivos, idov, mept pwreov: od we AéANOas, 
totota, Znvodinras dupace kpuTTopuevos. 


XIII 


al 


LOVE’S SYMPATHY 
CALLIMACHUS 


"EdxKos éywv o Ecivos éXavOavev’ ws avinpov 
aA , 5 bd / 

mvedua dia oTnOéwr, cides, dvnyayeTo. 

To tpirov nvid’ rive, Ta Se poda dudrdoBorcdvTa 
> X > \ , vd a 9 , f 

T@Vopos amo oTepavar TavT éyéovTO yamai: 
“Omrntrat wéya 84 te pa Saipovas ovK amo puapod 

eixalo, dwpos 8 tyvia Pop Ewabor. 


is full of sweet tears, ever talking, swift, unabashed, sly-laughing, 
winged on the back, girt with a quiver. But whose son he is I 
cannot say, for Heaven denies having borne this ruffler, and Earth 
and Sea deny. Everywhere and by all is he hated; now look you 
to it lest haply even now he is laying more springes for souls. 
Yet—there he is, see! about his lurking-place; I espy thee, 
O archer, ambushed in Zenophile’s eyes. | 


13 


Our friend was wounded and we knew it not; how bitter a sigh, 
mark you? he drew from the depth of his breast. Lo, ’twas the 
third cup he was drinking, and his garlands scattered their petals, 
and all the roses were shed on the ground. He is deep in the 
fire, surely; no, by the gods, I guess not at random; a thief 
myself, I know a thief’s footprints. 
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XIV 
THE MAD LOVER 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
’"Avépa AvooHTHpL KuVds BeBornpévov io 
bdacr Onpeinv eixova haci Bree" 
Avocdov Taya tikpov "Epas évérntev odovta 
eis éué, Kal paviats Oupov édAnicato* 
Lv yap ewol Kal wovtos émnpatov eixova phaives, 
Kal jwotawev Sivat, Kal Séras oivoyxoor. 


XV 


TO THE WORLD’S END 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
Ei nat tnXorépw Mepons reov iyvos épeioes, 
arTnvos "Epws rrnve Keioe péver pe héper: 
Ei nal és avtodinv mpos opoypoor ifear HA, 
\ bJ 4 e/ > / 
Telos apeTpntos ropa év oradiots. 


XVI 


LOVE’S GARLAND 
MELEAGER 


TINé£w AcevKoiov TAEEW S AtTradny dua pUpToLs 
vapKicoov, TAEEW Kal TA YENOVTA Kpiva, 


14 
A man wounded bya rabid dog’s venom sees, they say, the 
-beast’s image in all waters. Surely mad Love has fixed his bitter 
fang in me, and made my soul the prey of his frenzies; for both 
the sea and the eddies of rivers and the wine-carrying cup show 
me thy image, beloved. 
15 
Even if thou wilt plant thy foot far away beyond Meroé, winged 
Love carries me thither with the might of wings : even if thou wilt 
pass into the East to the Dawn whose hue is thine, afept over 
immeasurable leagues I will follow. 


16 


I will twine the white violet and I will twine the delicate narcissus 
with myrtle buds, and I will twine laughing lilies, and I will twine 
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TT\é&@ Kal Kpoxov dvr, érumréEw & bdxwOov 
moppupéenv, TAEEW Kal didépacta poda, 
‘Os dv éri xpotadors wvpoBoortpiyou ‘Hr10dHpas 
> Lf / > A , 
evTAOKAapOV yaiTnY avOoBoryH stédpavos. 


XVII 
LOVER’S FRIGHT 


MELEAGER 
ae vA , , xX > / BA y 
practat Tis ToccoV av aiypaoas aypios «in ; 
/ / a 

Tis TOGOS avTapat Kai Tpos”"Epwta paynp ; 
7 
“Ame Taxos TevKas* Kaito. KTUTOS: ‘Hdtod@pas: 

Baive wadw orépvav évtos éwav, Kpadin. 


XVIII 


LOVE IN SPRING 
MELEAGER 

"Hd AevKoiov Odrrew, Oarrew 6 hiAowBpos 

vapkiaoos, Garret 8 odpeciporta Kpiva* 
"Hén & 1 dirépactos, év avOecw @pipov avOos, 

Znvopira eods 750 TéOnre podov. 
Actpaves, Ti waTtata Komats ere patdpa yerate ; 

a& yap wals Kpéoowv dduTvowy otepavar. 


the sweet crocus, and I will twine therewithal the crimson hyacinth, 
and I will twine lovers’ roses, that on balsam-curled Heliodora’s 
temples my garland may shed its petals over the lovelocks of her 
hair. 
17 
She has been snatched away! What savage could do so cruel 
a deed? Who so bold as to raise battle against very Love? Light 
torches, quick! and yet—a footfall ; Heliodora’s ; go back into my 
breast, O my heart. 
18 


Now the white violet blooms, and blooms the moist narcissus, 
and bloom the mountain-ranging lilies; and now, dear to her 
lovers, spring flower among the flowers, Zenophile, the sweet rose 
of Persuasion, has burst into bloom. Meadows, why idly laugh in 
the brightness of your tresses? for my girl is better than garlands 
sweet to smell. 
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XIX 


A FLOWER AMONG THE FLOWERS 
MELEAGER 
‘O crédavos rept kpatt papaiverat ‘Hd vod@pas: 
avtn & éxrdprret TOD oTEpavov atépavos. 
XX 
PARTING AT DAWN 
MELEAGER 
’Hods dyyere yaipe Paco hope Kal taxvs EdAOors 
“3 Eomepos Hv atrayels AdOpLos avOus ayav. 


XXI 


DEARER THAN DAY 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
/ , UA a St > \ 
Lwleo, cot wéAXr@v évérrewv, TaNivopaoy twnv ' 
ay avacerpatw kal madw ayy pévo, 
\ \ > \ na / / \ 
ZHnv yap éyo SactAjta Sidotacw ola Te TiKpHY 
voxta KataTtTnoow Thy Axyepovtidday 
"Hyatt yap oéo héyyos opotiov: adda TO ev Tov 
apBoyyov, ov Sé pot Kal TO AdAHpA Hépets 
Keivo 70 Yecpnvev yAuKepwtepov, O emt Tacat 
ae" a a / b] / 
elolv uns yruyns Amides exKpepées. 


19 
The garland withers round Heliodora’s head; but she shines 
out, the garland of the garland. 


20 
Fare well, Morning Star, herald of dawn, and quickly come as 
the Evening Star, bringing again in secret her whom thou takest 
away. : 
21 
‘Fare well,’ I would say to you; and again I check my voice 
and rein it backward, and again I stay beside you; for I shrink 
from the terrible separation from you as from the bitter night of 
Acheron ; for the light of you is like the day. Yet that, I think, 
is voiceless, but you bring me also the murmuring talk of that 
voice sweeter than the Sirens’, whereon all my soul’s hopes are 
hung. 
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| XXII 


THE MORNING STAR 
MACEDONIUS 


Pwodope, wy tov ”Epwra Biakeo, pndé didaoKov 
"Apei yerovéwy vnreés trop éyew, 

‘Os d€ rdpos KrXupévns opowv Padbovta perdbpw 
ov Spouov @xuTrodny eiyes am’ avTonins, 

Obte pou trepl vinta poyis ToPgoyTt paveicay 
épxeo SnOvvar, ws Tapa Kippepiors. 


XXIII 


AT COCKCROWING 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 
“OpOpos &8n, Xpicirra, drat & Hoos ddéxtwp 
Knpvocwv hOovepnv "Hpiryévecay ayer’ 
’Opviwrv Eppois POovepwtatos, bs we Si@Keus 
y oe) aay eo We 27 ae 
oixoev eis ToAXOUS HiPEwY ddpovs. 
[npdckes TiOavd: ti yap onv evvétw HO 
ce > / A 3 , 
ovTws opOpidinu jracas ex AEexéwr ; 


22 


Morning Star, do not Love violence, neither learn, neighbour as 
thou art to Mars, to have a heart that pities not; but as once 
before, seeing Phaethon in Clymene’s chamber, thou heldest not 
on thy fleet-foot course from the East, even so on the skirts of 
night, the night that so hardly has lightened on my desire, come 
lingering as among the Cimmerians. | 


23 
_ Grey dawn is over, Chrysilla, and ere now the morning cock 
clarioning leads on the envious Lady of Morn. III betide thee, 
most envious of birds, who drivest me from my home to the 
chattering crowd of men. Thou growest old, Tithonus; else why 
dost thou chase Dawn thy bedfellow out of her couch while yet 
morning is so young? . 
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XXIV 
DAWN’S HASTE 
MELEAGER 

"OpOpe ti por Sucépacte Tayvs Tept KoiToy éTéaTNS 

apte pitas Anuods ypwtl yALcawopeve ; 
Kide waduw otpéras taxwov Spoor” Kotrepos eins, 

@ yAuKv bas Badrov eis ewe muKpoTaToy 
"Hd yap cai mpocGev em’ ’AXxpnvnv Acos 4rOes 

GvTLos' OvK adans éool TadwWopomins. 


XXV 


DAWN’S DELAY 
MELEAGER 
"OpOpe ti viv dvcépacte Bpadds Tepi Koopov édXioon, 
adnros érret Anuods Oddrre? vrro yANavids ; 
’"AXN’ OTe Tay padwav KOATrOLS Exo @KUS érréaTNS, 
as Badnrav én’ éwol pas ériyarpéxaxon. 


XXVI 


WAITING 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
AnOiver Kreopaytis: o 8é tpitos dpyetar Hn 
Avyvos UToKAdbew Ha wapatvomevos* 


24 

Grey dawn, hater of lovers, why risest thou so swift round my | 
bed, where but now I nestled close to darling Demo? Would 
God thou wouldst turn thy fleet course backward and be evening, 
thou shedder of the sweet light that is so bitter on me. For once 
before, for Zeus and his Alcmena, thou wentest contrary; thou art 
not unlessoned in running backward. 


25 
Grey dawn, hater of lovers, why rollest thou now so slow round 
the world, since another is shrouded and warm by Demo? but 
when I held her delicate form to my breast, swift thou wert eg 
us, shedding on me a malicious light. 


26 


Cleophantis lingers long; the third lamp now begins to give 
a broken glimmer as it silently wastes away. -And would that the 
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Aide 5€ kai kpadins Tupads cuvarrécBeTo Avyve, 
bé 2 Ss Fs S / 8 \ 4 4 
Noe UT aypUTrVOLs Onpoy Exate TroOots. 
°A wooa thy Kudépevav érdpocev éotepos HEew: 
adn’ ovd7’ avOperrav peideTat ote Oewr. 


xxv &-P, 150 


WAITING IN VAIN 


“4 ASCLEPIADES 
‘Oporoyno’ HEeww eis viKTa poe 1) ’ruBontos 


Niko, kat ceuvnv doce Ocopodopor, ‘ 
Kovy ijeet, pudaxy 5é wapoiyetas: ap’ émvopKeiv 

” \ aD 

Gere ; Tov AvyVOD, Traides, dToTBécaTe. 


XXVEE AP. ¥ 4 
THE SCORNED LOVER 
ASCLEPIADES 
Nv€, o€ yap ovK GAY papTipopat, oid pw’ KBpites 
IIv@tas 4 Nixods otca dide~ararns, 
Kreis odk akdnTos €AnAVOa: TavTAa Tabodca 
col péeprbait én’ wots oTacd Tote TpoOupots. 


firebrand in my heart too were quenched with the lamp, and did 
not burn me long in wakeful desires. Ah how often she swore by 
the Cytherean that she would be here at evenfall; but she recks 
not of either men or gods. 


27 
Nico the renowned consented to come to me at nightfall and 
swore by the holy Lady of Laws; and she is not come, and the 
watch is gone by; did she mean to forswear herself? Servants, 
put out the lamp. 


28 


O Night, thee and none other I take to witness, how Nico’s 
Pythias flouts me, traitress as she is; asked, not unasked am I 
come ; may she yet blame thee in the selfsame plight standing by 
my porch! 
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XXIX 


SLEEPLESS NIGHT 
AGATHIAS 

Ilacav eyo thv vixra xwipopat edte 8 éréXOn 

SpOpos edivdcar pixpa yaptlopevos, 
"Apdhurepitpvovar yerrdoves, és 5é we Saxpu 

BadXovaw yAvKEpoy Kua Tapwodpeval, 
Oppata 8 oiSaovra duddacerat, 7 5é ‘PodavOns 

avis éwois otépvois hpovtis avactpéegetat, 
Q POovepai ravoacbe NadnTpides, od yap &ywrye 

thy Dirounrelnv yrAOooay areOprodunr: 
"ANN "IruNov Kralowte Kat’ ovpea, Kal yodouTe 

eis érromros Kpavany atruw éepeComevat, 
Bawov iva kvoccoiper' icws Se tis HEEL Gverpos 

ds we “PodavOeiows wyyeow aupiBanrei. 


XXX 


THE LOVE LETTER . 
RUFINUS 
‘Poudivos tH wij yrvKepwtaty ’EXzids moda 
yaipew, eb yaipew yopis €uod Sivacas 
Ovxére Bactalo, pa Ta o° Gppata, THY didépnpov 
Kal THv mouvoreyy ceio Stalvyinv, 


29 
All night long I sigh ; and when grey dawn rises and grants me 
grace to sleep for a little, the swallows cry around and about me, 
and drive me back to tears, thrusting sweet slumber away ; and my 
swollen eyes keep vigil, and the thought of Rhodanthe returns 
again in my bosom. O enyious chatterers, be still; it was not I 
who shore away Philomela’s tongue; weep for Itylus on the 
mountains, and sit wailing by the hoopoe’s rocky tent, that we 
may sleep a little; and perchance a dream will come and clasp me 
round with Rhodanthe’s arms. 
. “ 
Rufinus to Elpis, my most sweet, greeting ; well be with thee, 


if thou canst be well away from me. No longer can I bear, no, by 
thine eyes, my solitary and unmated severance from thee, but 


ra 
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"ANN aiel Saxpvoror mrepuppévos 4 ri Kopnocdy 
Epxopmat t pmeyadns vnov és ’Apréusdos° 
Avptov adda tarpn pe SedéFetar, és 5é cov dupa 
TTHTOMAL, Eppwcbas pupia a evyopevos. 


XXXI 


LOVE AND REASON 
PHILODEMUS 
WVuyn wou mporéyer pevyew ToOov ‘Hi1o8epas, 
ddxpva kat Enrovs Tovs tply éricrapéevy* 
Doi pév, ara hvyeiv od por cbévos, ) yap avasd7s 
> \ \ cA *\ , a 
QUT) Kal Tpoheyet Kat TporEeyovaca Hire. 


XXXII 


ODI ET AMO 
MELEAGER 

"Ayyetrov Tabe, Aopkas: Sod mart Sevtepov avth 

Kal tpirov dyyetnov, Aopkds, dtavta: tpéxe: © 
Myxéri pédre rérov. Bpayd wou Bpayv, Aopxas, érloyes 

Aopxds, trot crevders piv ce Ta Tavta pabeiy ; 
TIpdades 8 ofs elpnea radar—pardov 8 6r1—npo- 

pndev Orws elrns—aXr’ St1—rravTa réye 


evermore dabbled with tears I go to Coressus or to the temple of 
the great Artemis; but tomorrow my home shall receive me, and 
I will fly to thy face. Fare well ten thousand times. 


31 

My soul forewarns me to flee the desire of Heliodora, knowing 
well the tears and jealousies of old. She talks; but I have no 
strength to flee, for, shameless that she is, she forewarns, and while 
she forewarns, she loves. 

32 

_ Take this message, Dorcas ; lo again a second and a third time, 
Dorcas, take her all my message; run; delay no longer; fly. 
Wait a little, Dorcas, prithee a little; Dorcas, whither so fast 
before learning all I would say? And add to what I have just 
said—or rather—I am a fool; say nothing at all—only that— 
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My delSou ot Ta Tavta Néyesv. Kaitou ti oé, AopKas, 


b] , \ \ > / > 4 / 
EKTEULTTO, CVV TOL KAVTOS, idov, Tpoayav ; 
»@: 0.4688! 


LOOKING AND LIKING 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
'‘OdOarpol, réo péxpis adiacerte véxtap ’"Epwrwv 
KaArXE0S akpytov Cwpotrorar Opacées ; 
Tire dab péEwper Srrn oBévos, év 5 yadnvyn 
vnparra oreiow Kuompidi Mevdey in. 
Ei & dpa mov kai KetOs Katacyetos Ecoopat oicTpw 
ylveoOe xpvepois Saxpvart pvdaréou, 
"Evdtxov oTAncovtes ael movov: €& buéwy yap, 
hed, Tupos és Toconv HAOopev Epyacinv. 


XXXIV 


FORGET-ME-NOT 
AGATHIAS 
°H pa ye wal ov, Pidwva, hépers 1oOov, 4 pa Kal adri 
KAPLVELS AVANEOLS Gupact THKOpMEVY ; 
*H od pev brrvov éxyets yAvKEpwTaTor, HueTépns Se 
/ bd 4 / Re Be , 
dpovTidos ovTE NOYos yivetat OUT apLOpds ; 


say everything; spare not to say everything. Yet why do I send 
you out, Dorcas, when myself, see, I go forth with you ? 


SSS 

Eyes, how long are you draining the nectar of the Loves, rash 
drinkers of the strong unmixed wine of beauty? let us run far 
away, far as we have strength to go, and in calm I will pour sober 
offerings to Cypris the Placable. But if haply even there I am 
caught by the frenzy, be you wet with chill tears and doomed for 
ever to bear deserved pain; since from you, alas! it was that we 
fell into all this labour of fire. 


34 
Dost thou then also, Philinna, carry longing in thee, dost thou 
thyself also sicken and waste away with tearless eyes? or is thy 
sleep most sweet to thee, while of our care thou makest neither 
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Evpnoes Ta dpora, teny 8, auéyapte, mapeiv 
aOpnow Oaywvois Saxpvart Teyyouévnv: 

Korpis yap Ta pev GANa TartyKotos, éy Sé Te KadXOV 
éd\rNayev, €xyOaipey Tas coBapevopévas. 


XXXV 


-AMANTIUM IRAE 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
Arknridas auderivaker éwois Tardreva rpocwrois 
éotrepos, UBpiotiy wd0ov érevEapévn. 
"TBpis épwras ékuce: parnv 68 pdOo0s adarac 
e 3 3% > f A b] , 
bBpis eurv épéber warXov épwpavinr: 
¥ \ 4 ta > f 3 , 
OQpoca yap AvKaBavta pévery AtravevOer éxeivns, 
@ TOTroL, AAN’ ixérns Tpe@ios evOds EBnv. 


XXXVI 


INCONSTANCY 
MACEDONIUS 
~ Tlappevis ox py: TO pév ovvoua KaXoy akovoas 
a@icapnv: ov Sé wor Tixpotépn Pavarou: 
Kail dedyeis pirdéovta Kal ov didréovra Si@Kers 
odpa Tadw Keivoy Kal hiréovta huyns. 


count nor reckoning? Thou wilt find thy fate likewise, and thy 
haughty cheek I shall see wetted with fast-falling tears. For the 
Cyprian in all else is malign, but one virtue is imparted her, hate 
of proud beauties. 
35 

At evening Galatea slammed-to the doors in my face, flinging at 
me @ speech of scorn. ‘Scorn breaks love’; idly errs this by- 
word; her scorn inflames my love-madness the more. For I 
swore I would stay a year away from her; out and alas! but with 
break of day I went to sue her favour. 


=O 
Constantia, inconstant one! I heard the name and thought it 
beautiful, but thou art to me more bitter than death. Thou fliest 
him who loves thee, and him who loves thee not thou pursuest, 
that he may love thee and thou mayest fly him once again. 
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XXXVII 


ma ath 


TIME’S REVENGE 
CALLIMACHUS 


Odtas trvecais, Kwv@riov, @s éué Trovets 
Kouacbar \ruypois Tolcde Tapa mpoOvpous: 

Odtas brvecais, adiK@TATH, ws TOY épacTHY 
Kowupivers: éXéou 8 ovd dvap nvtiacas* 

T'eiroves oixreipovat, ov 8 odd dvap* 1) Tors Se 
avTix’ avapynoet TAVTA oe TATA KO-n. 


XXXVIII 


FLOWN LOVE 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 


Myvn xpvcoKepws Sépxyn Tade Kal Tupidaptreis 
2 f i ? \ 4 
aotépes ods KodTrOLs ’'Oxeavos SéyeTat, 

“Os pe movoy TpodTrovea pupoTvoos wyer Apiotn, 
éxtainv 8 evpeiy THY payor ov Sivapat 

"ANN Eurrns avthny Entncopev’ 7 p’ émuméuro 
Kumpidos iyvevtas apyupéous oxvXakas. 


37 


So mayest thou slumber, Conopion, as thou makest me couch 
here in the chill porch; so mayest thou slumber, most cruel, as 
thou givest rest to thy lover; not even in a dream hast thou known 
compassion. The neighbours have compassion on me, but hou 
knowest not even the phantom of pity; but the silver hair will 
remind thee of all this by and by. 


38 


Golden-horned Moon, thou seest this, and you fiery-shining 
stars whom Ocean takes into his breast, how perfume-breathing 
Ariste has gone and left me alone, and this is the sixth day I cannot 
find the witch. But we will seek her notwithstanding ; surely I. 
will lay the silver sleuth-hounds of the Cyprian on her track. . 
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MOONLIGHT 
3 PHILODEMUS 
Nuxtepwy, dikepws, piromravyvye paive Ledjvn, 
paive, 5: evtpyitwv wadropéevn Oupidwv: 
Abyate xpucénv KadXiotiov: és ta pidevvtov 
épya xatortevew ov POovos abavarn. 
'OrBifers Kai tHvde Kal jpyéas, oda, Lerjvn, 
Kal yap anv yuyny épreyev ’Evdupiovr. 


: XL 
ROSE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
™~ Ride podov yevounv brrorépdupov, éppa pe yepoiv 
apoapéevn Yapion oT Perr yrovéoss. 


XLI 


LILY 
THEOPHANES 


Eide xpivov yevounv apyevvdor, dppa pe xepaty 
apoapévn padXrov ons ypoTiAs Kopécns. 


39 
Lady of Night, twy-horned, lover of nightlong revels, shine, O 
Moon, shine, quivering through the latticed windows; shed thy 
splendour on golden Callistion ; thine immortality may look down 
ungru@ping on the deeds of lovers; thou dost bless both her and 
me, I know, O Moon; for thy soul too was fired by Endymion. | 


40 
Would I were a pink rose, that fastening me with thine hands 
thou mightest grant me grace of thy snowy breast. 


AI 
Would I were a white lily, that fastening me with thine hands 
thou mightest satisfy me with the nearness of thy body. 
H 
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XLII 
LOVE AND SLEEP 
MELEAGER 

Kisers Znvodira, tpupepov Paros: ci’ eri cot vov 

lA > / ef > IX / 

aTTEpos elaone UTvos ért BrEhapots, 
‘Os érrt col nd’ obTos, 0 Kal Atos éupara Oéryor, 

gpoiTnoat, KaTexov 8 avTos éyw cE Movos. 


XLIII 


SLAYER AND HEALER 
MACEDONIUS 

"Enkos éyw Tov épwta, péer 5é pou EXKeEos ixwp 
SdKpvov wTELAHS OUTTOTE TEpTOmeVns’ 

Kivi yap ék KaxoTntos aunyavos, ovdé Mayawv 
NTA wor Tacce: Happaka Sevopéevy. 

TyrEdos eit, KOpy, TV SE yiveo miaTos ’AyLAXEUS 
Kai o@ Travooy TOY TOOOY ws EBares. 


XLIV 


PERFUME ON THE VIOLET 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tléumrw cou pvpov 760, mUp@ Tapéxov yap, ov cot: 
aut? yap pupicat Kai TO wvpov Svvacat. 


42 
Thou sleepest, Zenophile, dainty darling; would that I had 
come to thee now, a wingless sleep upon thine eyelids, that not 
even he, he who even charms the eyes of Zeus, might come nigh 
thee, but myself had held thee, I thee alone. 5 
| 43 * 

I have a wound of love, and from my wound flows ichor of 
tears, and the gash is never stanched ; for I am at my wits’ end for 
misery, and no Machaon sprinkles soothing drugs on me in my 
need. I am Telephus, O maiden; be thou my true Achilles ; 
with thy beauty allay the longing as thou didst kindle it. 


44 
I send thee sweet perfume, giving grace to the perfume, not to 
thee ; for thyself thou canst perfume even the perfume. 
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XLV 


LOVE THE GAMBLER 
MELEAGER 
\ v9 9 ’ ¢ , > \ , 
Marpos ét’ év KoAmracaw oO vytios opOpiwa Tailwr 
aotpayanrots Tovpov Tred’ éxvBevoev "Epas. 


XLVI 


DRIFTING 
MELEAGER 
Kiya 10 tmixpov "Epwtos axoipntoi te wvéovtes 
Ziprou Kai Kowov yerpépvov Tédayos, 
Ilot dépouar ; wavrn Sé ppevdv olaxes adeivrar: 
} Wards THY Tpupephy UKvVAXav érrorroucda ; 


XLVII 


LOVE’S RELAPSES 
MELEAGER 
Wvyn Svcdaxpute, Ti cot TO TeTTavOév "Kpwros 
- tpatpa 81a oTrdayxverv avOis avadréyeras ; 

My, un mpos oe Atos, un mpds Aros, & didaBoure, 

kuwwnons Téppn Tp UTONapTopeEvov 
Autixa yap, AnOapye KakOv, Tad ci ce Hvyovoar 

Aner’ "Epws, cvpwv Sparrétiw aixioeras. 


45 
Still in his mother’s lap, a child playing with dice in the morn- 
‘ing, Love played my life away. 

46 
Bitter wave of Love, and restless gusty Jealousies and wintry sea 


of revellings, whither am I borne? and the rudders of my spirit 
are quite cast loose ; shall we sight delicate Scylla once again? 


, 47 
Soul that weepest sore, how is Love’s wound that was allayed in 
thee inflaming again in thy bosom! nay, nay, for God’s sake, 
nay for God’s sake, O infatuate, stir not the fire that flickers low 
among the ashes. For soon, O oblivious of thy pains, so sure as 
Love catches thee in flight again, he will torture his found runaway. 
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XLVIII 


LOVE THE BALL-PLAYER 
MELEAGER 
Yhaipictav tov "Epota tpépa, col 8’, “HAvodepa, 
Barrer Tay év éuot Tadrropévav Kpadiav. 
"ANN dye cuprraixrav SéEar TloOov ei 8 aro ced pe 
pirbass, ovx olow Tay atadatotpov UBpw. 


XLIX 


LOVE’S ARROWS 
MELEAGER 

Od wAoKapov Anpods, od caviarov ‘Hrsod@pas, 

ov TO upoppavTov Timapiov mpobupor, 
Od tpudepov peldnua Bowmdos ’Avtixdeias, 

ov Tovs apTiOanrets Awpobéas atepavous 
Ovxére col hapétpyn mixpovs TrepdevTas dia'TOvs 

xpuTtel, Epaws* év éuol mavta yap éott BEAN. 


L 


LOVE'S EXCESS 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
“orniten, Kumpt, to€a, Kal eis oxorrov Hovyos de 


bY es \ ” / +O\ / 
aAXov? eyo yap exw TpavpaTtos ovde TOTFOV. 


48 
The Love I keep is a baltplayer, and throws to thee, Heliodora, 
the heart that throbs in me. Come then, take thou Love-longing 
for his playmate; but if thou cast me away from thee, I will not 
bear the wanton false play. 


49 
Nay by Demo’s tresses, nay by Heliodora’s sandal, nay by 
Timarien’s scent-dripping doorway, nay by great-eyed Anticleia’s 
dainty smile, nay by Dorothea’s fresh-blossomed garlands, no 
longer, Love, does thy quiver hide its bitter winged arrays for 
thy shafts are all fixed in me. 


50 
Take thy war-shafts, O Cypris, and go at thy leisure to some 
other target ; for I have not even space left for a wound. 
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| LI 


MOTH AND CANDLE 


| MELEAGER 
.,., Tepivnyowevnv Yruxny av TodkdaKs Kains 


dhevéer’, "Epws: KavTn, oxéTru’, ver Trépvyas. 


LII 


LOVE AT AUCTION 
MELEAGER 


Ilwretc Ow Kal warpos ér’ év KorXTrovor Kabevdor, 
mwreicOw: ti dé wor TO Opacd TovTO Tpédeuv ; 
Kal yap oupov épvu cal brotrepov, dxpa 8 bvvtw 
xviter, Kal KNatov Toda peTakd yeda’ 
[Ipods & &rs Nowrrov Atperrov, detharov, 6&0 SedopKos, 
A 2) > Lal A li , 
aryplov ovd’ avTH untpi piryn TiOacor, 
Ildvra répas: Toiyap mempdcerat: el Tis aroTAOVS 
. ¥ > A Cal / / 
éutropos wvetabar traida OérXer TpociTa. 
Kairos Niocer’ idov Sedaxpupévos: ov ao” tt TAXD: 
Odpoe Znvodira civtpodos ade péve. 


51 
If. thou scorch so often the soul that flutters round thee, O 
Love, she will flee away from thee ; she too, O cruel, has wings. 


52 
Let him be sold, even while he yet sleeps on his mother’s 
bosom, let him be sold; why should I have the rearing of this 
impudent thing? For it is snub-nosed and winged, and scratches 
with its nail-tips, and weeping laughs often between ; and further- 
more is unabashed, ever-talking, sharp-glancing, wild and not 
gentle even to its very own mother, every way a monster; so it 
shall be sold; if any outward-bound merchant will buy a boy, let 
him come hither. And yet he beseeches, see, all in tears. I sell 
thee no more ; be comforted ; stay here and live with Zenophile. 
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LIIlI 


INTER MINORA SIDERA 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 

"Eyyes Avovdixns kudbovs déxa, Tis 5€ robewhs 
Evdpavrns éva por, NaTpt, didov Kvaov. 

Pycers Avoidixny pe direiv rEéov* ov pa Tov Hddv 
Baxyov, dv év tavtn NaBpoToTa KvVALKL 

"AdAd por Kidpavrn pia mpos Séxa* Kai yap atreipous 
aorépas &v pnvns héeyyos vreptietac. 


LIV 


ROSA TRIPLEX 
MELEAGER 
"Eyyet tas [levOods cat Kvapidos “‘Hdvodepas 
\ U ad | Mor a) e U a 
Kal Tat TAS aVTAS ddvAOyoU Xdpirtos: 
Avra yap pi’ éwot ypaderat Beds, ds TO TroOevor 
ovvop’ év aKpHnT@ oUYyKEpacas TlopaL. 


LV 


LOVE IN ABSENCE 
MELEAGER 
"Eyyes kai twadw eiré, radw tadw, “Hd0depas, 
elTé, SDV AKPNTM TO YAUKD ploy’ dvopma, 


ai 53 
Pour ten cups for Lysidice, and for beloved Euphrante, ota 
give me one cup. ‘Thou wilt say I love Lysidice more? No, b 
sweet Bacchus, whom I drink deep in this bowl; Euphrante for 
me, one against ten; yes, for the one light of the moon outshines 
the innumerable stars. 
54 
Pour for Heliodora as Persuasion, and as the Cyprian, and once 
more for her again as the sweet-speeched Grace; for she is enrolled 
as my one goddess, whose beloved name I will mix and drink 
in unmixed wine. 


55 
Pour, and again say, again, again, ‘ Heliodora’; say it and 
mingle the sweet name with the unmixed wine; and wreathe me 
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Kai pou tov BpeyPévra pbpots Kal yO.bov éovra 

pvapocuvor Kelvas auditider orépavor. 
Aaxpver pirépactov iSov pddov, otivexa Kelvav 

ad0Ge Kod KONTros NweTépots Ecopa. 

LVI 
THE SEA’S WOOING 
MELEAGER 

‘A direpws yapotrois ’AckArntids ola Taryvns 

Gupact cupTreiOer Tavtas épwroTAoeiv. 


LVII 


THE TENTH MUSE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Técoapes ai Xapites, Wadias S00 kat déxa Modcar: 
Aepkunris év racais, Modoa, Xapis, Wadin. 


LVIII 


THE LIGHT OF TROY 
: DIOSCORIDES 
“Inmov ’AOjviov joev éwol Kaxov: év tupl raca 
"TXt0s Hv, Kayo Keivn dw édreyouar, 
Od Seicas Aavady Sexétn Trovov: év 8 évi héyyer 
TO TOTE Kal Tpwes Kayo aTrodopeOa. 


with that garland of yesterday drenched with ointments, for 
remembrance of her. Lo, the lovers’ rose sheds tears to see her 
gone away, and not on my bosom. 


56 
Fond Asclepias with her sparkling eyes as of Calm woos all to 
make the voyage of love. 


57 
Four are the Graces, two the Paphians and ten the Muses; 
Dercylis is among them all, Muse, Grace, Paphian. 


58 
Athenion sang of that fatal horse to me; all Troy was afiré, and 
I kindled along with it, not fearing the ten years’ toil of Greece; 
and in that single blaze Trojans and I perished together then. 
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LIX 


LOVE AND MUSIC 
MELEAGER 


“AOv péros val lava tov "Apkdda mnx«rids. pédtrecs, 
LZnvohpira, Lav adv KpéKers TL pédos" 

Ilot ce huyw ; wavTn pe Teptotelxoucw "Epwres, 
ov & bcov dumvedoat Baov édor ypovor 

“H yap pot popha Barreu 1oOov 7) Tad podoa 
 xapis N—Ti Aéyw ; TavTa Tupl Preyouar. 


LX 


HONEY AND STING 
MELEAGER 


> ‘ / / \ c / 
Av@odiatte pédtooa, Ti wou xpoos ‘HrXsodm@pas 
4 3 ee > a 4 

apaveis EXTPONLTTOVT ELaplWas KadUKAGS ; 

°H ov ye pnviess Ste Kal yAvKU Kal TO S’coLoTOV 
\ 2% dé , "ER + 
TuKpov aet Kpadia Kévtpov “Epwros éyet ; 
Nal d0xéw, Todt’ citras: iw hirépacte Tadiptrovs 


a / \ \ yy > U 
otelye: Tadat THY ONY oldapev ayyedinv. 


59 


Sweet is the tune, by Pan of Arcady, that thou playest on the 
harp, Zenophile, oversweet are the notes of the tune. Whither 
shall I fly from thee? on all hands the Loves encompass me, and 
let me not take breath for ever so little space; for either thy form 
strikes longing into me, or again thy music or thy graciousness, or 
—what shall I say? all of thee; I kindle in the fire. 


60 


Flower-fed bee, why touchest thou my Heliodora’s skin, leaving 
outright the flower-bells of spring? Meanest thou that even the 
unendurable sting of Love, ever bitter to the heart, has a sweetness 
too? Yes, I think, this thou sayest; ah, fond one, go back again ; 
we knew thy message long ago. 


OF 
CALiroRN\h 
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LXI 


LOVE’S MESSENGER 
MELEAGER 
II tains pou Kova Tayds ayyedos, ovacr 8 aKpois 
Znvohiras yravoas mpoorrOvpile rade: 
"Ayputrvos pipver ce, cv 8 @ ANOapye didovyT@V 
¢? 4 / \ , , 
edders* ela, TéTEV, val Hudopmovce TETEV* 
"Hovya bé PbéyEat, 2) Kal cvryKoLTOY éyeipas 
Kkwhons ém éuolt Cnrotvrovs odvvas* 
“Hy & aydyns thv twaida, Sopa otéyw oe déorTos, 
, \ 7, \ / e/ 
Kkoverr, kai Soom yeipl pépery potrador. 


LXII 


LOVE THE SLAYER 


MELEAGER 


” . 
es iccou’,”"Epws, Tov dyputrvov éuoi 1o0ov ‘HrALodHpas 
/ > \ A > \ Cok 
Koipmscov aidecOels Modcav éuny ixétiv: 


Nal yap 8} ra od réka, Ta pty SediSaypéva Bddrrew 
adrov, adel 8’ én’ Ewol rrnva yéovra Bédn, 

Ki cai pe xretvats Netw hovnv mpoiévta 
ypappat’ “Epwrtos dpa, Eeive, prarpovinv. 


61 


Fly for me, O gnat, a swift messenger, touch Zenophile and 
whisper lightly in her ears, ‘One awaits thee waking, but thou 
sleepest, O oblivious of thy lovers.’ Up, fly, yes fly, O musician ; 
but speak softly, lest arousing her bedfellow too thou stir pangs of 
jealousy against me; and if thou bring my girl, I will adorn thee 
with a lion-skin, O gnat, and give thee a club to carry in thine 
hand. 


62 


I beseech thee, Love, charm asleep the wakeful longing in me 
for Heliodora, pitying my suppliant verse ; for, by thy bow that 
never has learned to strike another, but alway upon me pours its 
winged shafts, even though thou slay me I will leave letters 
uttering this voice, ‘ Look, stranger, on Love’s murdered man.’ 
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LXIII 


‘FORSAKEN 
MAECIUS 

Te orvyvn ; ti 8é radra Kopns eixaia, Pirrawi, 

oKUAMaTa, Kal voTEepOv obryyvELS Oupation ; 
M?) TOV épactny cides Exov?’ brroKdATLov ANAND ; 

elTrov éwou: AVIns dappax’ érictapeba. 
Aaxpueis, od dys 5é arny dpveio® ériBarrn 

dfOarpol yrooons akvoriaToTepot. 


LXIV 
THE SLEEPLESS LOVER 
MELEAGER 

"Axpis, €uav atrarnyua TOOwy, TapauvOcoy brvov, 

axpis, apovpain Movoa NyuTrrépuye, 
Avtogues piunua AUpas, KpéKe pol TL TroMeLvor, 

éyxpovovea idols tocol NdXovs TrEépuyas, 
“Os pe Trovev pvioato TavaypUTvoLO mepiuyns, 

akpi, pitocapévyn POoyyov épwromddvor 
Adpa Sé oor yhrevov devOares OpOpiva SHow 

kat Spocepas oropaot cyilopévas Wardbas. 


63 
Why so woe-begone? and why, Philaenis, these reckless tearings 
of hair, and suffusion of showerful eyes? hast thou seen thy 
lover with another on his bosom? tell me; we know charms for 
grief. Thou weepest and sayest no: vainly dost thou essay to 
detiy ; the eyés are more trustworthy than the tongue. 


64 

Grasshopper, beguilement of my longings, luller asleep, grass- 
hopper, muse of the cornfield, shrill-winged, native mimic of the 
lyre, harp to me some tune of longing, striking thy vocal wings 
with thy dear feet, that so thou mayest rescue me from the all- 
wakeful trouble of my pains, grasshopper, as thou makest thy love- 
luring voice tremble on the string; and I will give thee gifts at 
dawn, ever-fresh groundsel and dewy drops sprayed from the 
mouths of the watering-can. 
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LXV 
REST AT NOON 
MELEAGER 


"Aynes Ter TE Spocepais oTayoverct peOvabeis 
drypovopay pédrrets podcav épnuoddror, 

"Axpa & ébefouevos merdrors mprovwdear Kw@do1s 
aidioms kates ypwrt wédttopa rbpas 

"AAAA diros HOéyyou Te véov Sev8pHodear Niudais 
Taiyviov, avT@dov Hav} Kpéxov KédXador, 

"Odpa duyav tov "Epwta peonuSpivov barvov aypevow 
év0aS wrod oxteph KexAtpévos TAATAVO. 


LXVI 


cereal 


THE BURDEN OF YOUTH 


ASCLEPIADES 


fs, One el’ ovd’ éréwy Svo Kelkoo, Kal KoTria@ Cov" 
” , \ a ’ , 
WPWTES, TL KAKOV TOUTO ; TL we PArEYETE ; 
“Hy yap éy@ te 1d, ti trouncerte ; SHdov;,”"Epwres; 
e X 4 / >» > 4 
ws TO Tapos Taikeo# Appoves aoTpaydXols. 


. 65 

Voiceful cricket, drunken with drops of dew thou playest thy 
rustic music that murmurs in the solitude, and perched on the 
leaf-edges shrillest thy lyre-tune with serrated legs and swart skin. 
Ah my dear, utter a new song for the tree-nymphs’ delight, and 
make thy harp-notes echo to Pan’s, that escaping Love I may 
snatch sleep at noon, lying here under the shady plane. 


66 
I am not two and twenty yet, and I am aweary of living; O 
Loves, why misuse me so? why set me on fire? for when I am 


gone; what will you do? Doubtless, O Loves, as before you will 
play with your dice, unheédiiig. 
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LXVII 


BROKEN VOWS 
MELEAGER 

Nvé iepy) kal AVyVE, cvVicTOpas OUTLVaS AdAOUS 
SpKots, GAN bpéas eidopel” auorepor, 

X@ pév ue orépEewv, xeivov & éyw ov trote deiner 
auocapev, Kowny 8 elyeTre paptupiny: 

Nov & 6 peév Spxia yoy ev bdare Keiva péperOar, 
Avyve, cv 8 ev KONTrOLS AVTOV Opas ETEéEpwr. 


LXVIII 


DOUBTFUL DAWN 
MELEAGER 


°C v0é, & hidaypuTvos éwol 1o0os “‘Hdrodapas, 
Kal cKoNOY bpOpev Kvicpata Saxpyyaph, 
"Apa péver oTopyns éua Neinpava, cal TO hidnua 
pvnpoovvoy Wuypa Garret’ év eixacia ; 
"Apa y’ Eyer cvyKoiTa Ta SdKpva, Kapov dverpov 
wuyatrarny oTépvois aupiBarodaa pire ; 
“H véos ddXos Epos, véa Talyyia ; pyrrote NUyveE 
Tavr éaidns, eins 8 hs wapédwxa dirak. 


67 
Holy night, and thou, O lamp, you and none other we took to 
witness of our vows; and we swore, he that he would love me, 
and I that I would never leave him, and you kept witness between 
us. And now he says that these vows are written in running 
water, and thou, O lamp, seest him on the bosom of another. 


68 : 


O night, O wakeful longing in me for Heliodora, and eyes that 
sting with tears in the creeping grey of dawn, do some remnants 
of affection yet remain mine, and is her recording kiss warm upon 
my cold picture? has she tears for bedfellows, and does she clasp 
to her bosom and kiss a deluding dream of me? or has she some 
other new love, a new plaything? Never, O lamp, look thou on 
that, but be guardian of her whom I gave to thy keeping. 
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xr 
THE DEW OF TEARS 
ASCLEPIADES 
— Adtod pot orédhavor trapa Sixriou Taiode KpewacTot 

pipveTe on) TpoTrEeT@s HUANG TivaccopEvoL, 

Ods Saxpvots KatéBpeEa (kadtopBpa yap Gupar’ épovtTwr): 
GAN’ St’ avowyouévns avdtov idnte Ovpns . 

Lrakal brép xeharijs éuov veTov, ws av dpmewwov 
9 EavOn ye Koun Tapa Tin Sdxpva. 


LXX 


LOVE’S GRAVE 
MELEAGER 
"Hy te rdw, KreoBoure (ti yap wAéov ; ev trupl traidwv 
BadXdopevos Keiwar Netpavov év o7r0d.h), 
Aicoopat, axpyt@ wéOvoor, mpiv bo yOova Vécbat 
Kart, émuypairas: Adpov "Epws ’Aidn. 


LXXI 


LOVE'S MASTERDOM 
MELEAGER 
Aewos "Epos, Sesvos: Ti 5é TO WAEOv, HY Tadw elT@ 
Kal Tradwy, oiwotlov torAc ki, Sewos ” Epos ; 


69 
Stay there, my garlands, hanging by these doors, nor hastily 
scattering your petals, you whom I have wetted with tears (for 
lovers’ eyes are showery) ; but when you see him as the door opens, 
drip my rain over his head, that so at least that golden hair may 
drink my tears. 
70 
When I am gone, Cleobulus—for what avails? cast among the 
fire of young loves, I lie a brand in the ashes—I pray thee make 
the burial-urn drunk with wine ere thou lay it under earth, and 
write on it, ‘ Love’s gift to Death.’ 


71 
Terrible is Love, terrible ; and what avails it if again. I say and 
again, with many a moan, ‘ Terrible is Love’? for surely the boy 
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°H yap o mais Tovtows vera, Kal TuKva Kakiobels 
HoeTat, Hv O elm Noidopa, Kat Tpéeperac* 

Oavpua Sé pot, WHS dpa 51a yNavKoio haveica 
Kvmatos, €€ Uypov, Kumps, ov Tip TéTOKAas. 


LXXII 
LOVE. THE CONQUEROR 
MELEAGER 
Keiwaur Xa€ erriBatve Kat’ avyévos, dypte Saipov: 
se / \ A 4 \ \ ” / 

oida oe, val wa Geos, kal Bapdv dvta pépewv 
Oida Kai Eurmupa toEa: Barav 8 én’ éunv dpéva trupaods 

ov prefers 5° Taca ydp cote Téppn. 


LXXilIlI 


LOVE’S PRISONER 
MELEAGER 
Ob cot Todt’ EBowr, Wyn, val Kirpuv, drocen, 
® Svccpas, (&g TuKva TpooiTTapévy ; 
Ovix éBowr ; eldév ce tayn: Ti warn évi Secpots 
U b] \ v \ / / 
omaipeis; autos ”"Epws ta mrépa aou dédexev 


laughs at this, and is pleased with manifold reproaches; and if — 
I say bitter things, they are meat and drink to him. And I 
wonder how thou, O Cyprian, who didst arise through the green 
wayes, out of water hast borne a fire. | 


72 

I am down: tread with thy foot on my neck, cruel divinity ; 

I know..thee, by the Gods, heavy as thou art to bear: I know 

too thy fiery arrows: but hurling thy brands at my soul thou wilt 
no longer kindle it, for it is all ashes. 


73 
Did I not cry aloud to thee, O soul, ‘Yes, by the Cyprian, 
thou wilt be caught, poor lover, if thou flutterest so often near the 
-lime-twigs’? did I not cry aloud? and the snare has taken thee. 
Why dost thou gasp vainly in the toils? Love himself has bound 
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Kai oa’ éri rip éotnce pvpois & éppave AvroTvour 
dake O¢ Supoon Saxpva Oepya mueiv. 


LXXIV 


FROST AND FIRE- 
MELEAGER 

A wuxn Bapvpoxde, od 8 dpre pév ex trupos ain 
apt. 8 avawpiyers mvedy’ dvaretapevn’ 

Te KNaiers ; TOV AteyKTov 7’ év KONTOLoW "Epwra 
ETpedes, ov ders ws eml.col tpédeTo ; 

Ov mdets ; viv yvaO: Kad@v GXXaypa Tpodeiwy 
Top dua Kal uypav SeEapévn yrova. 

Aith Tad? eidou: pépe Tov movoy* aEva Tacyes 
av édpas, OTTO KaLouevn pEALTE. 


LXXV 


THE SCULPTOR OF SOULS 
MELEAGER 


“Evtos éuns xpadins thv edXaXov ‘HrLodapav 
Wuxny Ths wuxis avtos érhaccev "Epas. 


thy wings and set thee on the fire, and sprinkled thee in thy swoon 
with perfumes, and given thee for thy thirst hot tears to drink. 


74 


Ah suffering soul, now thou burnest in the fire, and now thou 
revivest, and fetchest breath again: why weepest thou? when thou 
didst nurture pitiless Love in thy bosom, knewest thou not that 
he was being nurtured for thy woe? knewest thou not? Know now 
his repayment, a fair foster-hire! take it, fire and cold snow to- 
gether. Thou wouldst have it so; bear the pain; thou sufferest 
the wages of thy work, scorched with his burning honey. 


75 


Within my heart Love himself has moulded Heliodora with her 
lovely voice, the soul of my soul. 
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LXXVI 


LOVE’S IMMORTALITY 


STRATO 
Tis Stvatas yvovast Tov ép@pevoy et Tapakpmater, 
TAVTA TUVOV AUTO Nd’ ATroAELTFOMEVOS ; 
Tis dvvar’ ox apécat THY oHpepov, ey Ges apécKxer ; 
’ 8 > , , 0 \ bd > ’ / 
el 8 dpécet, TL TaOw avpiov ovK apécer; . 


76 
Who may know if a loved one passes the prime, while ever with 
him and never left alone? who may not satisfy to-day who satis- 
fied yesterday? and if he satisfy, what should befall him not to 
satisfy to-morrow? 


z ; 
y/ 


II 
PRAYERS AND DEDICATIONS 


I 
TO ZEUS OF SCHERIA 
JULIUS POLYAENUS 

_ Et nai cev rortdovos det ripmrrnow axovas 

) poBos evyopéevov 7 yapis evEapéevor, 
Zed Yyepins éférrov iepov méSov, GAARA Kal Huewy 

KOO Kai arpevdel vedoov tragyecln 
"Hdn pos Eevins civas wépas, év 86 we Tatpy 

foew TOV Sokiyav Tavedpevoy KaudTov. 


II 
TO THE GOD OF THE SEA 
CRINAGORAS 
Ppiy icp weyarouv Raat tana, & éooo Kal ea hals 
nmin Atryainy of Siérovew ada: 
Knpot yap Opnixe Sumxopévo br’ anry 
apeEas mpnets domacio Aipévas. 


I 


Though the terror of those who pray, and the thanks of those 


who have prayed, ever fill thine ears with myriad voice, O Zeus 
who abidest in the holy plain of Scheria, yet hearken to me also, 
and bow down with a true promise that my exile now may have an 
end, and I may live in my native land at rest from labour of 


long journeys. 


2 


Holy Spirit of the great Shaker of Earth, be thou gracious to 


others also who ply across the Aegean brine ; since even for me, 
chased by the Thracian hurricane, thou didst open out the calm 


havens to my joy. 


I 
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III 


TO THE GOD OF HARBOUR AND HEADLAND 
ANTIPHILUS 
"Apyédews, ALuevita, od pev waKap Him avpyn 
mépre KaTa oTabephs oi youévny oBovnv 
"Axpus ert Tpitava od 8 novos axpa NedoyxXos 
phy él TuOeiov pieo vaverorinv: 
Keidev 8’, ef BoiBw pepernucba mdvres aovdoi, 
TrEvcopat evact Oapoaréws Ledupy. 


IV 


fi : 
76 POSEIDON OF AEGAE 
ALPHEUS 
Nyav @xuTropar ds éyeis Kpatos, tre Saipov, 

\ / > / > A , 
kal péeyav KvBoins apdixpewh oKorredor, 
Ovpsov evyopévorcs 5i50u mrdov ”Apeos aypts 
és modu éx Yupins Teicpata Avaapévots, 


V 


TO THE LORD OF SEA AND LAND 
MACEDONIUS 
Nija col, @ TovTov Bacwred Kal Koipave yains, 


avTiWeuat Kpavras unkére teyyouevny, 


EPG 
Founder and harbour-god, do thou, O blessed one, send with a 
gentle breeze the outward-bound sail down smooth water to the 
open sea; and thou who keepest the points of the shore, guard 
the voyager for the Pythian shrine; and thenceforward, if all we 
singers are in Phoebus’ care, I will sail cheerily on with a fair- 
flowing west wind, 
4 
Thou who holdest sovereignty of swift-sailing ships, steed-loving 
god, and the great overhanging cliff of Euboea, give to thy 
worshippers a favourable voyage to the City of Ares, when they 
loose moorings from Syria, = 
7 5 | , 
This ship to thee, O king of sea and sovereign of land, I 
Crantas dedicate, this ship wet no longer, a feather tossed by the 
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Nija rodvrAavéwr avéuwv repov, Hs ert Sevdos 
TONKS Wicdunv ciceddav ’ Ain: 

Ilavra 8 arevmapevos, poor, édrrida, wovtov, dédXas, 
miaTov virép yains ixviov Hdpacduny, 


vi 


TO THE GODS OF SEA AND WEATHER 
PHILODEMUS 
"Ivods & Medxépta od Te yAavK?) pedéovea 
Aevxobén rovtov, Saipov areEixaxe, 
Nyupydev te yopol, kal kvpata, Kal od Locedov 
Kat Opnit avépov mpnitare Zédupe, 
"Traot pe héporte Sia TAaTY Kdpa puydvta 
o@ov emt yAuvKepay nova Lleipaéas, 


vil 
TO POSEIDON, BY A FISHERMAN 


Ps MACEDONIUS 
Aixtvoy axpoporBdov “Aptytuyos audi tpiaivy 
djce yépwv aXiwv Tavoedpevos Kapdtor, 
"Es 56 Tlocesdd@va Kai ddpmvpov oidua Gardoons 
elev aTrootrévowy Saxpvov éx Breddpwv 


wandering winds, whereon many a time I deemed in my terror 
that I drove to death; now renouncing all, fear and hope, sea and 
storms, I have planted my foot securely upon earth, 


6 


O Melicerta son of Ino, and thou, sea-green Leucothea, mistress 
of Ocean, deity that shieldest from harm, and choirs of the 
Nereids, and waves, and thou Poseidon, and Thracian Zephyrus, 
gentlest of the winds, carry me propitiously, sped through the 
broad wave, safe to the sweet shore of the Peiraeus, 


7 
Old Amyntichus tied his plummeted fishing-net round his fish- 
spear, ceasing from his sea-toil, and spake towards Poseidon and 
the salt surge of the sea, letting a tear fali from his eyelids; ‘Thou 
knowest, blessed one, I am weary; and in an evil old age, clinging 
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Oicba, paxap, céxpnea xaxod 8 émi ynpaos hiv 
A e / \ / 
GNAVTOS HBATKEL YULOTAKNS TeVvin’ 
. Op&pov ert otraipov To yepovTLov, GAN Gro yains, 
as €Gérevs pedéov cal yOovl wal meddyet. 


Vill 


TO PALAEMON AND INO 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Acinpavov audikracroy adtravéos cKoXoTrévopas 
TovTo Kat’ ev\raudbov Keipevov Hiovos 
Avoodxs tetpdpyuiov, ray Trepopuypévov adpe 
mora Oaraccain EavOév bro oTiAade 
“Eppovak éxiyavev, dre ypirnid: réyvn 
eiixe TOV éx TENdYoUS iyOvdevTa BoXor, 
Riper 8 néptnce Uandaipove madi Kai ‘Ivoi, 
Saipoow eivadiots Sovs Tépas eivdduov. 


IX 


TO ARTEMIS OF THE FISHING-NETS 
APOLLONIDES 
TpiyXav am’ avOpaxihs Kai puxida cot, Aupevire 
"Aptewt, Swpedwat Myris o SuxtuBoros, 


Poverty keeps her youth and wastes my limbs; give sustenance 
to a poor old man while he yet draws breath, but from the land, 
O ruler of both earth and sea as thou wilt.’ 


8 


This broken fragment of a sea-wandering scolopendra, lying 
on the sandy shore, twice four fathom long, all befouled with froth, 
much torn under the sea-washed rock, Hermonax chanced upon 
when he was hauling a draught of fishes out of the sea as he plied 
his fisher’s craft; and having found it, he hung it up to the boy 
Palaemon and Ino, giving the sea-marvel to the sea-deities. 


9 
A red mullet and a hake from the embers to thee, Artemis of the 
Haven, I Menis the caster of nets offer, and a brimming cup of wine 
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Kal fwpov xepdoas icoxehéa, Kal tpvdos aptouv 
avov émiOpavaas, THY Teviypry Ovainv' 

"Av? hs pou wWANGOVEvTA Sidou Onpduacev aiev 
dixtva: cot Sé50Tat TWavta, wdKapa, Niva. 


Xx 


TO PRIAPUS OF THE SHORE 
MAECIUS 
Aiyarira pinme, caynvevtiipes eOnxav 
Sapa wap’ axtains col Ta8’ érwdedins, 
Ovvvav evkr@oTOL0 Aivov Bcceépact powBov 
ppdgavres yNavxais év trapddots medayevs* 
Pyyiveov Kpnthpa, cal avtovpyntov épeixns 
BaOpov, i& tarénv oivodoxoy KvrKa, 
‘Os av br’ opynopaev Nedvytopévov &yKxotrov iyvos 
aptravons Enpny dixvay édavvopevos. 


XI 
TO APOLLO OF LEUCAS 
PHILIPPUS 


Aev«ddos aimby éxov vabtats THEécKOTOY OyOor, 
PoiBe, Tov loviw Novopevoy TrEerayet, 


mixed strong, and a broken crust of dry bread, a poor man’s 
sacrifice ; in recompence whereof give thou nets ever filled with 
prey ; to thee, O blessed one, all meshes have been given. 


IO 
Priapus of the seashore, the trawlers lay before thee these gifts 
by the grace of thine aid from the promontory, having imprisoned a 
tunny shoal in their nets of spun hemp in the green sea-entrances : 
a beechen cup and a rude stool of heath and a glass cup holding 
wine, that thou mayest rest thy foot weary and cramped with 
dancing while thou chasest away the dry thirst. 


It 


Phoebus who holdest the sheer steep of Leucas, far seen of 
mariners and washed by the Ionian sea, receive of sailors this 
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Adéat wAwTHpav pats yepipupéa Satta 
Kat omovony odiyn Kipvapevnv KUNLKL 
Kat Bpayvdeyyitou Abyvou céras éx Bropedods 
SATS HmrpweOel Wivdpevoy TTOMATL, 
"Av ov irnkots ert 8 iotia wépapov anrny 
A > \ / 3 f 
ovptov “Axtiakovs abvdpomov eis Nipévas. 


XII 
TO ARTEMIS OF THE WAYS 


ANTIPHILUS 
Po Eivodin, col Tovde hirns aveOjxato Kopons 
mirov odortropins cvpBorov ’AvtidpinNos: 
"Hoda yap evywrjor KathnKoos, Ho0a KedévOors 
tXaos* ov Todd 8 % Xapis, GAN oon. 
M? 5é res yuetépou papirn yept wapyos odiTns 
avOéuatos* cvrav aodanres ovd’ dria. 
XIII 
TO THE TWIN BRETHREN 


CALLIMACHUS 





Dyciv 6 tHoas Evatvetos\(ov yap éywye 
now 6 pe otnoas Kvatvetos\(ov yap eywy 
> 
yuyvock@) vinns avTt we THS Loins 


mess of hand-kneaded barley-bread and a libation mingled in a 
little cup, and the gleam of a brief-shining lamp that drinks with 
half-saturate mouth from a sparing oil-flask ; in recompence whereof 
be gracious, and send on their sails a favourable wind to run with 
them to the harbours of Actium. 


I2 


Thou of the Ways, to thee Antiphilus dedicates this hat from 
his own head, a voucher of his wayfaring ; for thou wast gracious 
to his prayers, wast favouring to his paths; and his thank-offering 
is small indeed but sacred. Let not any greedy traveller’s hand 
snatch our gift ; sacrilege is perilous even in little things. 


13 
He who set me here, Euaenetus, says (for of myself I know not) 
that I am dedicated in recompence of his single-handed victory, 
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"Ayxeio Oat yadKevov adéxtopa Tuvdapidyour: 
muatevw Daidpov tradi Pirokevidew. 


XIV 


TO ARTEMIS THE HEALER 
PHILIPPUS - 
Znvos kat Antods Onpockore TokoTs Kovpn, 
“Apteuts 1) Pardpous Tovs dpéwv édayes, 
Nodcov thy otuyepiv avOnuepov éx BacidrHos 
éoOXordtov Tréurpais aypis ‘TrrepBopéwy: 
Lol yap irép Bopav atpov AWBdvo.o Piduros 
péEer, KaNNLOuTav Karpov opELovopmor. 


XV 


TO ASCLEPIUS 
THEOCRITUS 
"HG Kai és Mirartov o tov Ilaijovos vids 
inThpe voowv avdpt cvvoicopevos 
/ iid » ee See Ss a% / e a 
Nexia, 65 pw er’ Gpap del Ovéecow ikveirat, 
Kal T0d am’ ev@dous yAUVaT’ ayadpa KéOpou, 
> / , an \ v e \ 
Heriwve yapuv yradupas yepos axpov UTroctas 
, c ’ > »” a > A , 
picbov: o 8 eis Epyov Tacav apie Téxyvar. 


I the cock of brass, to the Twin Brethren; I believe the son of 
Phaedrus the Philoxenid. 
. tA 
Huntress and archer, maiden daughter of Zeus and Leto, 
\ gates to whom are given the recesses of the mountains, this 
y day send away beyond the North Wind this hateful sickness 
from our most noble lord; for so above thine altars will Philippus 
offer vapour of frankincense, doing goodly sacrifice of a hill- 
pasturing boar. 
15 
Even to Miletus came the son of the Healer to succour the 
physician of diseases Nicias, who ever day by day draws near 
him with offerings, and had this image carved of fragrant cedar, 
promising high recompence to Eetion. for his cunning of hand ; 
and he put all his art into the work. 
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XVI 


TO THE WATER NYMPHS 
HERMOCREON 
Niudar edvdpiades, tais “Epwoxpéwv tade Sopa 
eloato, KaNNLVaoU TiObAaKOS aYTLTUYOD, 
Xaipete, kal cteiBoit’ épatois woaly bdaToevta 
Tove Sopov, KaOapod miumrdpeval TOuaTos. 


XVII 


TO PAN PAEAN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Lol rade, cupiKTA UuynTrore peiriye Saipor, 
e \ / / of 
ayve Noetpoyowy Koipave Naiddwor, 
Ad@pov ‘Tyeivos érevéev, dv apyaréns aro votcou 
> / A ¢ nn é / 
avTos, avak, byt OnjKao mpootedacas* 
Ildou yap év texéecow émois avadhavdov éréotns 
bd o b] \ / + > \ / 
oUK Ovap, GAA pécous HuaTos aut Spomous. 


XVIII 
TO HERACLES OF OETA 
DIONYSIUS 
‘Hpakrees Tpnytva trorvdrLOov Os Te Kai Oirny 
kat Babdby edvdévdpov mpava tateis Poroys, 


16 


Water Nymphs, before whom Hermocreon laid these gifts when 
he came on the bright-welling spring, fare you well, and may your 
lovely feet tread this watery house while you fill it with a pure 
draught. 

17 

This for thee, O pipe-player, minstrel, gracious god, holy lord of 
the Naiads who pour their urns, Hyginus made as a gift, whom 
thou, O protector, didst draw nigh and make whole of his hard 
sickness ; for among all my children thou didst stand by me visibly, 
not in a dream of night, but about the mid-circle of the day. 


| 18 
- Heracles who treadest on stony Trachis and on Oeta and the 
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Todt cot aypotépns Avovicvos avtos éXains 
\ > \ / n \ ev 
YAwpov aro Spetavy OjKe Tawov potranrov. 


XIX 


TO APOLLO AND THE MUSES 
THEOCRITUS 

Ta poda ta Spocdevta Kal & KaTatruKvos éxeiva 
épTrvAXos Keltas Tats “EXikwvidowr, 

Tat dé weraudvrros Sddvar tiv, WvOce aray, 
Acris érel rétpa TodTO Tot ayNdicev: 

Bopov 8 aiuakes kepaos Tpdyos ovTos 0 wados 
tepuivOov Tpwyav Exyatov aKkpéuova. 


XX 


TO APHRODITE OF THE GOLDEN HOUSE 
MOERO 
Ketoas 8+ ypucéay bro mactdéa tav “Adpoditas, 
_ Botpu, Avwvicou wAnOopevos otayou, 
Ovd’ ére Tou patnp éparov Tepi Kripa Badodoa 
huces UTEP KPaTOS vexTapEoy TETANOY. 


deep brow of tree-clad Pholoe, to thee Dionysius offers this green 
staff of wild olive, cut off by him with his billhook. 


19 
These dewy roses and yonder close-curled wild thyme are laid 
before the maidens of Helicon, and the dark-leaved laurels before 
thee, Pythian Healer, since the Delphic rock made this thine 
ornament ; and this white-horned he-goat shall stain the altar, who 
nibbles the tip of the terebinth shoot. 


20 


Thou liest in the golden portico of Aphrodite, O grape-cluster 
filled full of Dionysus’ juice, nor ever more shall thy mother twine 
round thee her lovely tendril or above thine head put forth her 
honeyed leaf. 
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XXI 


TO APHRODITE, BY CALLISTION 


POSIDIPPUS 
eet A Kumpov & te KvOnpa cat & Midntov érrovyveis 
Rresin X / ¢ / Bak 
Kal TO Kadov Yupins immoxpotov Satresor, 
"EXOors thaos KaddXotio, i) Tov épactiy 


> / 3 > / 9 > \ Ud 
ovdé ToT’ OiKElwY M@oEV ATO TrPOOUpaD. 
XXII 


TO APHRODITE, BY LAIS 
PLATO 
coBapov yeXacaca Kal’ ‘EXAdébos, 7) TOV EpacTav 

e \ 4 hs a 4 UA 
éopov evi mpoGupois Aals éyouca vewr, 
A / \ f b) \ t \ <—e 

Tp Ilagin to katomrpov: éel Toin péev opacbar 
> 39 / A 3 @ / > a 

ovK €Gédw, oin & hv wapos ov Sivapmat. 


XXII 


TO APHRODITE, WITH A TALISMAN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"Tiyé 7 Nexods, 7) Kat dvatrovtvov EXKeww 
avépa Kal éx Oarduov traidas érictapévn, 
Xpvo@ toixireioa, Siavyéos €& aueOvoTou 


a f 
yAutTH, col Kettat, Kumpt, pirov Kréavon, 


21 


Thou who inhabitest Cyprus and Cythera and Miletus and the 
fair plain of horse-trampled Syria, come graciously to Callistion, 
who never turned a lover away from her kindly porch. 


22 


I Lais who laughed exultant over Greece, I who held that swarm 
of young lovers in my porches, lay my mirror before the Paphian ; 
since such as I am I will not see myself, and such as I was I cannot. 


23 
Nico’s wryneck, that knows to draw a man even from overseas, 
and girls out of their wedding-chambers, chased with gold, carven 
out of translucent amethyst, lies before thee, Cyprian, for thine 
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Ilopgupéns apvov parakr tpry) péooa SeOcica, 
ths Aapiocains Ecivia happaxisos. 


XXIV 


TO THE MOTHER OF THE GODS 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 

Awvéupa Kai Ppuyins trupixaéos audurorcioa 

Tpavas THY wiKpHY, wHTEp, “Apiotodidcny 
Kovpny Yevrnvns, waprorvia, Keis bévacov 

Kelis yapov adpivats, Teipata Kovpocvvas: 
‘Av ov col Kata ToAAA Tpovyia Kat Tapa Boye 

maplevixny ériva® &v0a Kai &vOa.Kounv. 


XXV 


TO APHRODITE EUPLOIA. 
GAETULICUS 
"Ayxiarou pyypivos érioKortre, col Tade TéwTTH 
apatotia, Kal Aurhs Spa Ounronrins: 

Adpiov “loviov yap émt mratd Kida tepjow 
omevowy nuetépns KOATrov és Kidoéns: 
Ovpios add’ érritaprpov ewe Kal épwre Kal ior, 
Seorote kat Oardyov Kirrpe cab jiover. 


own possession, tied across the middle with a soft lock of purple 
lamb’s wool, the gift of the sorceress of Larissa. 


| 24 

Mother who goest about Dindymus and the hill-spurs of fire- 
scarred Phrygia, mighty mistress, bring little Aristodice, daughter 
of Silene, to ripeness for wedding-chant and marriage, the term of 
her girlhood, for that she often in thy porches and by thine altar 
shook loose her maiden hair. 


25 
Guardian of the seabeach, to thee I send these cakes, and the 
gifts of a scanty sacrifice ; for to-morrow I shall cross the broad 
wave of the Ionian sea, hastening to our Eidothea’s arms. Ah, 
shine thou favourably on my love as on my mast, O Cyprian, 
mistress alike of the bride-chamber and the beach. 
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XXVI 


TO THE GOD OF CANOPUS 
CALLIMACHUS 
T@ pe Kavwrita KadnXiotiov etxoor pvEats 
Trovalov » Kpitiov Nvyvov Onxe Oeg, 
Evfapéva mept tatoos "AmedriOos* és 8 eua héeyyn 
aOpnoas dyceis: “Komepe, Tas Ereces. 


XXVII 


TO ISIS, WITH A TRESS OF HAIR 
PALLADAS 
"Avti Boos xpucéou 7 avabnpatos "lows Tovade 
Onxato Tovs Mmrapods Tlaudidvoy wAOKdmoUS" 
‘H 8€ Oeds TovTous yavutas mréov Hep “ATroANwY 
xpuae ov é« Avddy Kpotaos éreurpe Oee. 


XXVIII 


TO HERACLES, WITH A SHIELD 
HEGESIPPUS 
AéEas p’ ‘Hpdiheus "Apyeotpatov iepov S7rdov, 
odpa tori Eeatav Tactada Kexdipéva 
I‘nparéa ter€0orps yopav aiovoa Kat buyer 
apKeitw oruyepa Ohpis ‘Evuaniov. 


26 


To the god of Canopus Callistion, wife of Critias, dedicates me, 
a lamp enriched with twenty wicks, in payment of her vow for her 
child Apellis; and regarding my splendours thou wilt say, ‘How 
art thou fallen, O Evening Star!’ 


27 
_ Instead of burnt-offering and dedicated gold Pamphilion lays 
these shining tresses before Isis; and the goddess is prouder of 
them than Apollo of the gold that Croesus sent to the god out of 
Lydia. 
28 aot 
Receive me, O Heracles, the consecrated shield of Archestratus, 
that leaning against thy polished portico, I may grow old in 
hearing of dances and hymns; let the War-God’s hateful strife be 
satisfied. a 
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XXIX 


TO THE MILESIAN ARTEMIS 
NICIAS 


MédAov dpa otuyepay Kayo tote Shpi “Apnos 
éxtrpoduTrovaa yopav Taplevior dieww 
"Apréutdos trept vaov, "Emiéevos év0a p’ €Onxev 
NevKon errel Keivou yhpas eTerpe péAN. 


XXX 


TO ATHENE ERGANE 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 


Kepxida trav opOpiwa yeridsovidov dpa pova 
pemMrropévav, iatav Laddddos adxvova, 
Tov te kapnBapéovta trodvppoiBdntov arpaxtoy 
- KNMOTHPA OTPETTAS EvSpopoy ApTedovas, 
Kai myvas, cal rovde dirnrdKatov Karabioxor, 

oTAMOVOS ATKNTOD Kal TOAVTTas hUNaKa, 
Ilais aya0od TeréotrAra Atoxréos & diroepyos 
eipoxopav Kovpa Onxato decrotiou, 


29 


I4I 


So I was destined, I also, one day to abandon the hateful strife 
of Ares and hear the maiden choirs around Artemis’ temple, where 
Epixenus placed me when white old age began to waste his limbs, 


30 


The shuttle that sang at morning with the earliest swallows’ cry, 
kingfisher of Pallas’ loom, and the heavy-headed twirling spindle, 
light-running spinner of the twisted yarn, and the bobbins, and 
this basket, friend to the distaff, keeper of the spun warp-thread 


and the reel, Telesilla, the industrious daughter of good Diocles, 


dedicates to the Maiden, mistress of wool-dressers, 
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XXXI 


TO THE ORCHARD GOD 
ZONAS 


x APrixayii potdy Te Kal aptixvouy Tobe pov 
Kal puTidodrotov ciKov érroppadtov 
Tlopdupedy te Botpuv weOvTidaxa wuKvoppiya - 
Kal Kdpvov yAwps apTidopov AeTridos 
"AypotwTn THOSE wovorTopOuyys Ipinmre@ 
OjKev 0 Kaprropuna€, Sevdpraxny Ovainv. 


XXXII 


TO DEMETER AND THE SEASONS 
ZONAS 


Anot AtKpmain Kai évavraxodoiticww”Opais 
id f } a > > / 
Hpaovak reviyphs €& odynpooins 
Moipav adwita otadyvos TavoTEeppa Te TADTA 
dompl él TAaKivou TODS eOeTO TpiTrodos, 
"Ek pixp@v odlytoTa* TéTaTO yap ov péya TODTO 
KAnpiov év AUTIPH THOE yewrogin, 


31 


[SECT. 2 


This fresh-cloven pomegranate and fresh-downed quince, and 
the wrinkled navel-fig, and the purple grape-bunch spirting wine, 
thick-clustered, and the nut fresh-stripped of its green husk, 
to this rustic staked Priapus the keeper of the fruit dedicates, an 


offering from his orchard trees, 


32 


To Demeter of the winnowing-fan and the Seasons whose feet 
are in the furrows Heronax lays here from a poor little plough- 
land their share of ears from the threshing-floor, and these mixed 
seeds of pulse on a slabbed table, the least of a little; for no great 
inheritance is this he has gotten him, here on the barren hill, 
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XXXIIT 


TO THE CORN GODDESS 
PHILIPPUS 
— Apdypard cot yadpov pixpavrakos, @ hidromrupe 
Anoi, Ywouxréns OjKev apovpotrovos 
Riotayuy aunoas Tov viv oropov adda Kal adTis 
€K Kadapntouins a4uBrV dépor Spétravor, 


XXXIV 


TO THE GODS OF THE FARM 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
AiytBarn 768¢ Mavi cal ededpr@ Avovicw 
kat Anot XOovin Evvdv &Onka yépas, 
Airéopuat 8 adtods Kara Toca Kal KadOv oivoy 
Kal Kadov Gunoat KapTOV an’ doTaxvoV, .< . 


he? 
XXXV e 


TO THE WEST WIND 
; BACCHYLIDES 
Evdnpos tov vnov ér’ aypovd Tovd’ avéOnxev 
TO TaVToY avéwov TLoTaTe Lepvpo 
Evéapév yap ot HAOe Boabdos, dpa TaxtoTa 
KUNTH TeTOVOY KapTOV am’ acTaxvar, 


; 33 

These handfuls of corn from the furrows of a tiny field, Demeter 
lover of wheat, Sosicles the tiller dedicates to thee, having reaped 
now an abundant harvest; again likewise may he carry back his 
sickle blunted from shearing of the straw, 


| 34 | 

To Pan of the goats and fruitful Dionysus and Demeter Lady o 

Earth I dedicate a common offering, and beseech of them fair 
fleeces and fair wine and fair fruit of the corn-ears in my reaping, 


| 35 
Eudemus dedicates this shrine in the fields to Zephyrus, most 
bountiful of the winds, who came to aid him at his prayer, that he 
might right quickly winnow the grain from the ripe ears. 
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XXXVI 
TO PAN OF THE FOUNTAIN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
KpnpuvoBatav dixkepov Nuudav jyntopa lava 
atoued’, ds mérpivov Tovde AéXoyye Sopor, 
"Traov éupevas dup boot AUBa THVdE wodorTES 
 devdou Tépatos Siva dracdpeba. 


XXXVII 
TO PAN AND THE NYMPHS . 
ANYTE 
Pp.EoKoua rode [avi cai addrAraow Géto Nopdais 
Sdpov Uo cKxoTrLas Oevdoros oiovopos, , 
Oivey’ bm’ afaréou Oépeos péya Kexpnata 
Tavoay, opéEacat Yepot peduypov Udwp. 


XXXVIII 
TO THE SHEPHERD GOD 
THEOCRITUS 
Addis 6 AevKOX pas, 6 KAAH TUpLYyt pEAiod@v 
Bovxorskovs tyuvous advOero Ilavi tdéde, 
Tovs tpntovs Sovakas, TO NaywRoror, o€dy aKovtTa, 
veBpioa, Tav THpav a ToT éwarodoper. 


36 
We supplicate Pan, the goer on the cliffs, twy-horned leader of 
the Nymphs, who abides in this house of rock, to be gracious to 
us, whosoever come to this spring of ever-flowing drink to rid us 
of our thirst. 
ct ST 
To bristly-haired Pan, and the Nymphs of the farm-yard, Theo- 
dotus the shepherd lays this gift under the crag, because they 
stayed him when very weary under the parching summer, holding. 
out to him honey-sweet water in their hands. 


38 
White-skinned Daphnis, the player of pastoral hymns on his 
fair pipe, offers these to Pan, the pierced reeds, the stick for 
throwing at hares, a sharp javelin and a fawn-skin, and the = 
wherein once he carried apples, 
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~ XXXIX © 


TO PAN, BY A HUNTER, A FOWLER, AND A FISHER 
ARCHIAS 

Lol rade, lav cxomipta, Tavaiora SHpa civaipor 
Tpiluyes ex Tpicans Gévto Mvoctacins: 

Atkrva pév Adis Onpav, Tiypns 8é wernvav 
NatpoTrédas, Kreitwp 8 eivaridoita diva: 

“Ov tov pév Kat éoadOts ev Hépt, Tov 8 ere Oeins 
edotoxov év rovT@, Tov Se Kata Spudyous. 


XL 


TO ARTEMIS OF THE OAKWOOD 
MNASALCAS 
Todto col, "Apteus dia, KAewvupos eicat’ ayadpa, 
TovTo’ av 8 evOnpov Todd’ brrépicye Spiov, 
“Hite kar eivocidvAXoy Gpos Troct. toTyia Baivers 
Sewvov patwocats éyKxovéovca Kuciv. 


XLI 


TO THE GODS OF THE CHASE 
CRINAGORAS | 
Lrnrvyyes Nupdav edridaxes, ai rocov Vdwp 
elBovoat okoNLov TOE KATA TPEOVOS, 


To thee, Pan of the cliff, three brethren dedicate these various 
gifts of their threefold ensnaring ; Damis toils for wild beasts, and 
Pigres springes for birds, and Cleitor nets that swim in the sea; 
whom do thou yet again make fortunate, one in the air, and one in 
the sea and one among the oakwoods, 


40 

This to thee, Artemis the bright, this statue Cleonymus set up; 
do thou overshadow this oakwood rich in game, where thou goest 
afoot, our lady, over the mountain tossing with foliage, as thou 
hastest with thy terrible and eager hounds. 


| 4I : | 

-’Fountained caverns of the Nymphs that drip so much water 

‘down this jagged headland, and echoing hut of pine-coronalled 
K 
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Ilavos Tt HynEcoa TitVTTEéETTOLO KAALY 
\ e \ / \ / / 
THV UTO Bacoains tocol AéEXOYYE TETPNS, 
‘lepa 7’ aypevtaios yepavdptou apKevOoto 
Tpéuva, AUOnroyées O “Eppéw iSpvcces, 
Avtai @ iAnKoite Kai evOnpo.o SéyeoOe 
Yoodvdpou taywhs oxor eradoacoins. 


XLII 


TO ARCADIAN ARTEMIS 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 

Tay éradov Addova xat apd’ ’EpupadvOcov bdwp 
vata Te Onpovomov depRopévay Poroas 

Ilais 0 @eapidew Aacvmvios cite Auxoppas 
TAnEaS popBwrT@ Sovparos ovpidye, 

Aéppa 8é nai Sixépatov aro cropOuvyya peToT@V 
omaccdpevos, Kovpa One map’ ayporTuoe. 


XLIII 
TO APOLLO, WITH A HUNTER’S BOW 


PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
"Avépoxnos, WIroAXoOY, TOE TOL Képas, @ ETL TOVADY 
Ojpa Barov aypas evoKoTroy eiye TUYNV" 


Pan, wherein he dwells under the feet of the rock of Bassae, and 
stumps of aged juniper sacred among hunters, and stone-heaped 
seats of Hermes, be gracious and receive the spoils of the swift 
stag-chase from Sosander prosperous in hunting. 


42 

This deer, that fed about Ladon and the Erymanthian water 
_and the ridges of Pholoe haunted by wild beasts, Lycormas son of 
Thearidas of Lasion got, striking her with the diamond-shaped - 
butt of his spear, and, drawing off the skin and the double-pointed 
antlers on her forehead, laid them before the Maiden of the country. 


43 
Androclus, O Apollo, gives this bow to thee, wherewith in the 
‘chase striking many a beast he had luck in his aim: since never 
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Odmorte yap TayKTOS yupas éEGATO Kepaius 
2X p Te Rt / \ e / 
Los €m@ NrAE“aT@ xELpos ExnBodia. 
‘Occdk yap to£ov0 Tavaypétis iaye vevpa 
/ 9S > \ »/ xn U 
ToToaKLs HY aypevrs Hépos 7) Evdoxov: 
"Av? av col Tod, PotBe, To AvKTLov SrAOV ayivel 


xpuceiats mrEEaS pelrALov appidéats. 


XLIV 


TO PAN OF THE SHEPHERDS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
°O, Ildv, depBowévars icpav bari ave troipvais 
KupTov vTrép ypvaéwy yetdos iels Sovdxwr, 
“Odp’ ai wév NevKoio BeBpiOoTa SHpa ydrXaxTos 
ovOacw és KAvpévov truxva dépwor Sopor, 
Zot dé ards Bopoicr wapictapevos Trocts aiyav 
poiviov éx Naciov atHGeos aly’ épvryn. 


XLV 


TO THE GOD OF ARCADY 
AGATHIAS 
"Aotropa, av Xodufta, rade {tpatoviKos apotpeds 
av’ evepyeoins avOeTo cot Tewévn: 


did the arrow leap astray from the curved horn or speed vainly 
from his hand; for as often as the inevitable bowstring rang, 
so often he brought down his prey in air or thicket; wherefore 
to thee, O Phoebus, he brings this Lyctian weapon as an offering, 
having clasped it round with rings of gold. 


44 
O Pan, utter thy holy voice to the feeding flocks, running thy 
\ curved lip over the golden reeds, that so they may often bring 
gifts of white milk in heavy udders to Clymenus’ home, and for 
thee the lord of the she-goats, standing adorned by thine altars, 
may spirt the red blood from his shaggy breast. 


45 
These unsown domains, O Pan of the hill, Stratonicus the 
ploughman dedicates to thee in return of thy good deeds, saying, 
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Booxe 8, fn, yaipwv Ta oa Troipvia Kai céo yopnv 
dépKeo THY YAAKG UNKETL TEe“vomevnr 

Aiovov etpnoes TO érravdtov: évOdde yap oot 
> \ ‘4 A / > f 
Hy teprropévn Kai ydpov éxtenéoet. 


‘Feed in joy thine own flocks and look on thine own land, never 
more to be shorn with bronze; thou wilt find the resting-place 
a gracious one; for here charmed Echo will likewise fulfil her 
marriage with thee.’ 

P 


be ty : 


IT] 


EPITAPHS 


I 


ON THE ATHENIAN DEAD AT PLATAEA 
SIMONIDES 
Ki 76 Karas OvnoKe apeths pépos eat péyioTov 
nety éx tdvtwv TooT amréverpme THyn’ 
“EAN yap omeddovtes éXevOepiav TwepiWeivat 
Keiwel? aynpdvT@ ypdpevor evroyin. 


II 


ON THE LACEDAEMONIAN DEAD AT PLATAEA 
SIMONIDES 
"AaBeotov knréos ofde didn tept matpid. Oéyres 
xudveov Savatov audeBdrovto végos: 
Od Sé reOvaor Oavovtes, ere’ of’ apeTh rabvrrepOev 
Kvdaivova’ avaye: Smpatos é& ’Aidew. 


I 


If to die nobly is the chief part of excellence, to us out of all 


men Fortune gave this lot; for hastening to set a crown of free- 


dom on Hellas, we lie possessed of praise that grows not old. 


2 


These men having set a crown of imperishable glory on their 


own land were folded in the dark cloud of death; yet being dead 
they have not died, since from on high their excellence raises them 


gloriously out of the house of Hades. 


149 
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Wk 


ON THE SPARTANS AT THERMOPYLAE 
PARMENIO 


Tov yains cai rovrou aperpbeioatot KerevOous 
vavTny nreipou, TeComopoyv TeAdyous, 

"Ev tpicoais Sopdtwv éxatovtdow éoreyev apns 
Lmrdptns' aicyvvecO’ ovpea Kal Tedayn. 


IV 
ON THE SAME 


SIMONIDES 
°C, Eciv’, dryyetrov Aaxedatpovioss ott THOSE 


KeieOa Tots Keivor pnuact meidopevot, 


Vv 


ON THE DEAD IN AN UNKNOWN BATTLE 
MNASALCAS 
Oiée watpav, ToAvdaKpuv er’ adyéve Seapmov Exoucar, 
puopevot Svodhepay audheBdrovto Koviy, 
"Apvuvtas & apetas aivov péyav. adda Tis GoTOV 
Tovad éaidov Ovdoxew TAATW UTép TaTpios. 


3 } 
Him, who over changed paths of earth and sea sailed on the 
mainland and went afoot upon the deep, Spartan valour held back 
on three hundred spears ; be ashamed, O mountains and seas. 


4 
O passer by, tell the Lacedaemonians that we lie here obeying 
their orders, 
! 5 | 
These men, in saving their native land that lay with tearful fetters 
on her neck, clad themselves in the dust of darkness ; and they win 


great praise of excellence ; looking on them, a citizen have 
courage to die for his country. 
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VI 


ON THE DEFENDERS OF TEGEA 


SIMONIDES 
Tavée 60’ avOpmrav apetav ovy ixeto KaTrVvos 
LOé 5 , > 4 f 
aiépa Oavowerns evpuxopou Teyéas, 
Ot Bovrovto wodw pév érevOepia reHarviav 
\ a > \ Y iat 4 , a“ 
Tatot AuTrety, avTol 6 év mpouaxotot Gaveiv. 


vil 


ON THE DEAD IN A BATTLE IN BOEOTIA 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


°O, Xpove twravtoiwy Ovntois waveriaxKote Satpor, 
” £ / a a / 
AyyeNos NMETEpwY Tract yevov Traléwr, 

e , 

Os tepay cole Treipopevor “EAXdSa Yopnv 
Botwtay Krewvois OvncKopev év Satrédots. 


Vill 


ON A SLAIN WARRIOR 
= | ANACREON 
Kaprepos év rorépous Tipdxpitos 0b 768e capa’ 
“Apns 8 ov« ayabdv peidetar, ANAG KaKov, 


6 


Through these men’s valour the smoke of the burning of wide- 
floored ‘Tegea went not up to heaven, who chose to leave the city 
glad and free to their children, and themselves to die in forefront of 
the battle. 

7 

O Time, all-surveying deity of the manifold things wrought 
among mortals, carry to all men the message of our fate, that 
striving to save the holy soil of Greece we die on the renowned 
Boeotian plains. 

8 


Valiant in war was Timocritus, whose monument this is ; but 
Ares spares the coward, not the brave. 
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IX 


ON THE SLAIN IN A BATTLE IN THESSALY 
|  AESCHYLUS | 
Kvavén nat tovode pevéyyeas @decev avdpas 
Moipa roAvppnvov tatpioa puopévous 
Zoov Sé hOipévov wédetat Kré0S, of TroTE yuLoLS 


/ 
TrAnmoves Oooaiay auhiécavTo Kovi. 


x 


ON THE ATHENIAN DEAD AT THE BATTLE OF CHALCIS 
. SIMONIDES ree | 
Aipduos éSunOnwev vo mrvyi: cha & éd’ Hpiv 
éyyvOev Kudpitrou dnuocia Kéyutat, 
Ovk adixws: épatny yap ar@déoapev veoTrnta 
Tonxeinv woréuov SeEdpevor vepédnv. 


XI 
ON THE ERETRIAN EXILES IN PERSIA 
PLATO 
Oe ror’ Aiyaioto BapvBpopov oldua AetrovTes 
"ExBatdvev twedio Keiwela pecoatig. 
Xaipe krvTH wore watpls Epétpia, yaiper’ ’AOHvat 
yeltoves EvBoins, yaipe Oddacca pidn. 


- 7 oo 
9 
These men also, the steadfast among spears, dark Fate destroyed 
as they defended their native land rich in sheep; but they being 
dead their glory is alive, who woefully clad their limbs in the dust 
of Ossa. | 7 
IO 


We fell under the fold of Dirphys, and a memorial is reared 
over us by our country near the Euripus, not unjustly ; for we lost 
lovely youth facing the rough cloud of war. 


1I : 

We who of old left the booming surge of the Aegean lie here in 

the mid-plain of Ecbatana: fare thou well, renowned Eretria once 
our country, farewell Athens nigh to Euboea, farewell dear sea. 
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XII 
ON THE SAME 
PLATO 
EvBoins yévos éopev "Epetpixor, dyxe Sé Yovocwv 
keiweOa: hed yains docov ad’ jperépns. 


XITI 


“ON AESCHYLUS 
AESCHYLUS 
Aicyvrov Kvdopiwvos ’A@nvaioy rode Kevber 
pvipa KatapOipevoy mupodédpoto T'éXas- 
"ArKny ® evddxiwov Mapabeviov adoos av eltroe 


kat Babvyattners Mijdos ériotapevos. 


XIV 


ON AN EMPTY TOMB IN TRACHIS 
EUPHORION. 
Od Tpnyis ce AiBetos em’ doréa AevKA KadUTTTEL 
_ oud’ ) KUdVEoY ypdpa NaYovoa TETPN, 

"AdXra ta ev Aodiyns Te kal airewvns Apaxdvoto 

"Ixdpwov pyoce: Kdua Tept KpoKddats’ 
’Avtl & éyw Eevins Tlorvupndeos 4 Keven yOov 

ayKoOnv Apvotror Sipdaow év Boravass. 


I2 


' We are Eretrians of Euboea by blood, but we lie near Susa, 
-alas! how far from our own land. 


13 . 

Aeschylus son of Euphorion the Athenian this monument hides, 
who ‘died in wheat-bearing Gela; but of his approved valour the 
Marathonian grove may tell, and the deep-haired Mede who knew it. 


14 

Not rocky Trachis covers over thy white bones, nor this stone 

with her dark-blue lettering; but them the Icarian wave dashes 

about the shingle of Doliche and steep Dracanon ; and I, this empty 

earth, for old friendship with Polymedes, am heaped among the 
thirsty herbage of Dryopis. 


» 1 
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XV 
* ON A GRAVE AT MEROE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Kis ’AvOnv iOeia katnrvors elt’ an’ ’AOnvav 
ateixyors elre véxus viooeat éx Mepons: 
My cé y’ advidtw watpns do Tire Oavovtas 
mavroder els 0 hépwr eis ’Aidnv avepos. 


XVI 


ON A GRAVE AT CYZICUS 
ERYCIUS 

"AtOis eyo: Ketvn yap éun mores: éx dé pw’ AOnvav 

Nouyos “Apns Irada@v tpiv ror’ édnicato, 
Kai 0éro ‘Pwpaiwy rorduntida: viv 5é Oavovens 

3 / / A > / 

ootéa vncain Kufixos nudiacev. 
Xaipots 4 Opérpaca, kal 4 perérrecta Nayodoa 

0 , re , e A 
yOav we, Kal 4 KdXTrOLS VoTaTa SeEapévn. 


XVII 


ON A SHIPWRECKED SAILOR 
PLATO 
Navnyod tados eipis 0 8’ avtiov éott yewpyod* 
@s GAb Kal yain Evvos brea’ Aids. 


¥5 
Straight is the descent to Hades, whether thou wert to go from 
Athens or takest thy journey from Meroé; let it not vex thee to 
have died so far away from home; from all lands the wind that 
blows to Hades is but one. 
I am an Athenian woman; for that was my city; but from 
Athens the wasting War-god of the Italians took me for spoil leng 
ago and made a Roman citizen; and now that I am dead, seagirt 
Cyzicus wraps my bones. Fare thou well, O land that nurturedst 
me, and thou that thereafter didst hold me, and thou that at last 
hast taken me to thy breast. 
17 
I am the tomb of one shipwrecked; and that opposite me, of a 
husbandman ; for a common Hades lies beneath sea and earth. 
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XVIII 
ip ON THE SAME 
PLATO 
ITX@ripes c@foicbe Kal civ Gd) Kal Kata yaiar, 
tore Sé€ vavnyou ohwa Tapepyomevot. 
XIX 
ON THE SAME 
THEODORIDES 
Navnyod tdados eipir od dé wrée* Kal yap 60 rpers 
OnopueO’, ai Noval ves érrovToTrOpour. 
| Xx 
ON THE SAME 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
Etim rrovtotrop@ tos ovpios: Hv 8 ap’ anrns, 
as éué, Tois ’Aidew mpooteAdon peor, 
Mepdéclo pn Aaitwa Kaxdkevov, adr’ &o TOApav 
dotis ad Hpetépou Treicpat’ éXvoe Tadov. 


XXI 
ON THE SAME 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Navtine, 7 WevOou Tivos évOadse TUuBos 68 eipi, 
GXN’ adbros TovToU TUyYave YpHoTOTEpoV. 


18 
Well be with you, O mariners, both at sea and on land; but 
* know that you pass by the grave of a shipwrecked man, 


19 
I am the tomb of one shipwrecked; but sail thou; for even 
while we perished, the other ships sailed on over the sea. 


20 
May the seafarer have a prosperous voyage; but if, like me, the 
gale drive him into the harbours of Hades, let him blame not the 
inhospitable sea-gulf, but his own foolhardiness, that loosed moor- 
“ings from our tomb. 
21 
Mariner, ask not whose tomb I am here, but be thine own 
fortune a kinder sea. 
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XXII 


ON THE SAME 
CALLIMACHUS 
Tis Eévos, & vavnyé; Aedvtiyos évOdde vexpov 
® > ’ > lA nn \ al , 
evpev €T aiytadovs, yace 5é Ta de TAPH 
Aaxpvcas érrixnpov éov Biov: obd€ yap avTés 
hovyos, aiOvin 8 ica ParaccoTopel. 


ere 


XXIII 


ON THE EMPTY TOMB OF ONE LOST AT SEA 
| GLAUCUS 
Ov Kors 0d8 ddtyor TétpNs Bdpos, aA ’Epacimrov 
nv écopas attn taca Odracca Tadgos 
7 \ \ oh \ 3? / 4 > 3 / 
OnreTo yap ody vyit ta 8’ doréa Tov Trot’ éxeivou 


, > , \ f ary 
mvberat, aibviais yvaota movais évérewy. 


XXIV 


ON THE SAME 
SIMONIDES 
"Hepin Tepdvera, xaxov dérras, dderes “lorpov 
a a / \ e a / - 
Thre Kal és YxvOéwv paxpov opav Tavaiv 
M78é wéras vaiew YKerpwvixdy oidua Oadaoons 
ayKkea vipomévas api Meroupiddos* 


22 


What stranger, O shipwrecked man? Leontichus found me here 
a corpse on the shore, and heaped this tomb over me, with tears 
for his own calamitous life: for neither is he at peace, but flits like 
a gull over the sea. 

23 | 

_ Not dust nor the light weight of a stone, but all this sea that 
thou beholdest is the tomb of Erasippus; for he perished with his 
ship, and in some unknown place his bones moulder, and the sea- 
gulls alone know them to tell. 


2.4 ) 
Cloudcapt Geraneia, cruel steep, would thou hadst looked on 
far Ister and long Scythian Tanais, and not lain nigh the surge of 
the Scironian sea by the ravines of the snowy Meluriad rock: but 
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aA Cet aaa > f \ , a 
Nov 8’ 0 peév ev rovt@ Kpvepos véxus of Sé Bapeiav 
vauTirinv Keveot THSE Bodo Tadou, 


XXV 


ON THE SAME 
DAMAGETUS 

Kai tore Qupwdns, Ta trap’ érxtrida Kndea Kraiwr, 
mast AvK@ Kevedv TodToV éxeve Tador. 

Ovdé yap dOveinv EXayev KoviV, GANA Tis aKTH 
Ourids, } vncwv Tovridder tis exes, 

"Ev? 6 yé wov wdavtwv Krepéwy atep daTéa haiver 
yupvos em’ a&eivou Keiuevos aiytanod. 


XXVI 
ON THE SAME 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 

Eupou pe tpnxeia Kal aimnecoa Katatyis 

Kal vvé Kat dvodephs Kvpata Tavducins 
"EBraw’ 'Opiovos: ame@rsaGov Sé Biowo 

BENS ApS AtBvKod pécoa Oéor mendryeus" 
Kayo pev trovte Sivedpevos ixOvor Kippa 

dyredpar revorns 8 odTos éreote Aifos. 


now he is a chill corpse in ocean, and the empty tomb here cries 
aloud of his heavy voyage. 


25 
_, Thymodes also, weeping over unlooked-for woes, reared this 
empty tomb to Lycus his son; for not even in a strange land did 
he get a grave, but some Thynian headland or Pontic island holds 
him, where, forlorn of all funeral rites, his shining bones lie naked 
on an inhospitable shore. 


26 


A rough and steep-down squall out of the East, and night, and 
the waves of the gloomy setting of Orion were my bane, and-I 
Callaeschrus lost my hold of life as I sped through the mid Libyan 
sea: so I am rolled drifting in ocean, to be the prey o fishes, and 
this stone says falsely that it is over me. 
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XXVII 


-ON A SAILOR DROWNED IN HARBOUR 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 

Ilaca 0ddacca Oddacca: ti KuxdXddas 4 otevov © EXXns 
Koma Kal ’Okeias Hred pephopcba ; 

"Addws Tobvopy’ éxovaw: érel ti pe Tov mpopuyorTa 
Keiva YKaphareds auhexdrvrpe Aupunp ; 

Nootipov evrrolnv apOTo Tis" @S TA YE TOVTOU 
movTos, 0 Tu“Bevlels oidev ’Apiotayopns. 


XXVIII 


ON ARISTON OF CYRENE, LOST AT SEA 
THEAETETUS 
Navtiiou @ TAWorTES, 0 Kupnvaios ’Apiotwv 
/ ig \ / / ” \ 
mavtas uTép Eeviov AiooeTat Vue Atos 
Kiqetv watpt Mévwu, map’ Inapiass OTe wétpats 
xettat, ev Aiyaio Oupov adeis medrayer. 


XXIX 
ON BITON OF AMPHIPOLIS, LOST AT SEA 
NICAENETUS 
’Hpiov eiwt Bitwvos, odourope: et Sé Topmyny 
Neltrav eis adTnv Epyea Auditor, 


27 
Everywhere the sea is the sea; why idly blame we the Cyclades 
or the narrow wave of Helle and the Needles? in vain have they 
their fame ; or why when I had escaped them did the harbour of 
Scarphe whelm me? Pray whoso will for a fair passage home ; that 
the sea’s way is the sea, Aristagoras knows who is buried here. 


28 


O sailing mariners, Ariston of Cyrene prays you all, in the name 
of Zeus the Protector, to tell his father Meno that he lies by the 
Icarian rocks, having given up the ghost in the Aegean sea.. 


29 
l1 am the grave of Biton, O wayfarer; and if leaving Torone 
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Kireiv Nixayopa, waidwy dte Tov povov avTe 
STpupovins ’Epipwv rece travdvain. 


XXX 


ON POLYANTHUS OF TORONE, LOST AT SEA 


PHAEDIMUS 
Aiaf@ LodvavOor, dv eivétis, & mapapeiBor, 
vupdiov év THuBo OjKev Apiotayopn 
Ackapévn otrodiny te Kal ootéa (Tov dé Sucaes 
@recev Aiyaiou Kia tepl YKiabov) 
Avopopov opOpivoi pu émel véxvy ixyOuBorjes, 
a / ¢/ ? , 
Eeive, Topwvaiwy eidxvaav és Aipéva. 


XXXI 


ON A WAYSIDE TOMB 
NICIAS 
"ICev im’ aiyeipoiow, érrel Kapes, évOad’, odira, 
\ ag 2 >\ / ¢ D 
Kai Ti? docov iwv Tidakos apeTépas, 
Mvaoas Sé xpdvay Kal atompot, av éri TidA@ 
a > / \ / 
Livos atrobOipévm wavdi wapidpveras. 


thou goest even to Amphipolis, tell Nicagoras that the wind from 
Strymon at the setting of the Kids lost him his only son. 


30. 

I bewail Polyanthus, O thou who passest by, whom Aristagore 
his wife laid newly-wedded in the grave, having received dust and 
bones (but him the ill-blown Aegean wave cast away off Sciathus), 
when at early dawn the fishermen drew his luckless corpse, O 
stranger, into the harbour of Torone. 


31 

Sit beneath the poplars here, wayfarer, when thou art weary, and 
drawing nigh drink of our spring; and even far away remember 
the fountain that Simus sets by the side of Gillus his dead child. 
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XXXII 


ON THE CHILDREN OF NICANDER AND LYSIDICE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Kis 65¢ Nexavdpou réxvav trados: év daos aods 
dvuce Tay tepav Avatdixas yevedy. 


XXXIII 


ON A BABY 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


der pe yevouevov Cwas Bpégos 7 Hpirace Saipav 
ovK 010’ eT’ sani aitvos elTe KAK@V: 
’"AmAnpor’ Aisa, Ti pe vnTrLov ApTracas éyOpas ; 
/ td > \ Sf Pb] , 
Tt omrevoels; ov col TavTES Oherdopucba ; 


XXXIV 


ON A CHILD OF FIVE 
LUCIAN 
Ilaiéa pe trevtaérnpov axndéa Oupov éyovra 
vnrens ’Aldns hptace Kadripayov: 
"AXNG pe 1) KAaLots* Kal yap BLoToto peTéeoyxov 
Tavpovu, Kal Tavpev THY BLoToLo KaKa@v. 


32 
This is the single tomb of Nicander’s children; the light of a 
single morning ended the sacred offspring of Lysidice. 


33° ee a 
_ Me a baby that was just tasting life heaven snatched away, I 
know not whether for good or for evil; insatiable Death, why hast 
thou snatched me cruelly in infancy ? Why hurriest thou? Are we 
not all thine in the end? 


: 34 ese mye 
_ Me Callimachus, a five-years-old child whose spirit knew not 
grief, pitiless Death snatched away; but weep thou not for: me} 
for little was my share in life, and little in life’s ills. 
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XXXV 


ON A CHILD OF SEVEN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
“Ayyere Depoeddvns “Epuh, tiva rov8e mporréurress 
3 \ > / / 5 hs 
els TOV ayeldntov Taptapov ’Aidsew; 
Moipa tis aixéduos tov ’Apiotov fprac’ am’ aijpns 
eTTaeTh, wecoos S otw oO Tais yeveTov. 
Aaxpuyapns UWdovtov, ob rrvetpata wavta Bporeva 
gol véwetar; Ti tTpuyds dudhaxas HrLKins; 


XXXVI 


oa 
i 


ON A BOY OF TWELVE 
CALLIMACHUS 


Awdexeth Tov traida watnp aréOnxe Pidurmros 
évOdbde, THY TONAHY éXtrida, Nuxoténnv. 


XXXVII 


ON CLEOETES 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


A / 
Tlavd0s arropOipévoro Kyeoirou tod Mevecaiypou 
ly DS a v be] e \ x tO 
pv Exopov oiKxTerp’, @S KadOsS Ov EOaver. 


35 
Hermes messenger of Persephone, whom usherest thou thus to 
the laughterless abyss of Death? A cruel fate snatched Ariston 
from the fresh air.at seven years old, and the child lies between 
his parents. Pluto delighting in tears, are not all mortal spirits 
allotted to thee? why dost thou strip the unripe grapes of youth? 


. 36 
Philip his father laid here the twelve-years-old child, his high 
hope, Nicoteles. 


37 
Looking on the monument of a dead boy, Cleoetes son of 
Menesaechmus, pity him who was so beautiful and died. 


L 
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XXXVIII 


ON A BEAUTIFUL BOY 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Od 70 Oaveiv adyewor, érel TO ye TaoL TéeTPWTML, 
GANA ply HrALKins Kal yovéwy TpOTEpor. 
Ov yapov, ovy bpévarov dav, od vipdia EKTPA, 
KELLAL EPWS TOANOY, EaooMEVOS TAEOVOY. 


XXXIX 


ON A BOY OF NINETEEN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Xaipew Tov Kata yas elas, Eéve, Atoyévn pe 

Baiv éri cav rpakw tuyyavé 0 ov e0érews: 
b] \ \ ; e \ a > / 
EvveaxadexeThns yap Tro oTuyepas edauacOnv 

4 \ / \ \ >/ 
vovaoouv Kal ELT TOV yAUKUY aéeXLOD. 


XL 


ON A SON, BY HIS FATHER 
PHANIAS 
’"Hpiov ov« émi tratpi, ToAvKXavTOY & ért Tatoos 
Adbows dyer Keveny THVS avéyoce KOVLY, 
Ovvoya tapyvoas, éret ovy bd yeipa ToKnwY 
HrvGe SvatHvou Neiava MavtiBéov. 


38 

Not death is bitter, since that is predestinate for all, but to die 
ere the time and before our parents: I having seen not marriage 
nor wedding-chant nor bridal bed, lie here the love of many, and 
to be the love of more. 

. BO: scieiy 

Bidding hail to me, Diogenes beneath the earth, go about thy 
business and obtain thy desire; for at nineteen years old I was 
laid low by cruel sickness and leave the sweet sun. 


40 

Lysis heaped this empty dust, a monument not for a father but 

for his grief over a much-wept child, entombing but the name, 

since the relics of hapless Mantitheus came not beneath the hand 
of his parents, 
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XLI 


ON A SON, BY HIS MOTHER 
DIOTIMUS 
Ti mdéov eis wdiva Trovelv, Ti Se Téexva Texéc Oar; 
pe) TEKOL 7) wéANEL TrALdOS Opav Oavarov. 
"Hidée yap ofa Budvops yevaro pnrnp, 
émpetre 8 €x travdds pntépa Todde Tuyeiv. 


XLII 


ON A GIRL 
CALLIMACHUS 
Kpn0ida tiv rortpvOor, érictapévnv Kara trailer, 
difnvrat Lapiwy tworrdKe Ovyarépes, 
‘Hdierny cvvépiOov, aet Nddov: 4 S arroBpiter 
evade Tov Tacats Urvov ddevNopevov. 


XLIII 
ON A BETROTHED GIRL 


“9 ERINNA 
; bupas Baveisdos éupis torveXadtav Sé tapéptrav 


oTdnay, TO KATA yas TODTO Aéyous "Aida: 
Baoxavos éoo Aida: tdde & ot Ka cdpal’ opavts 


> / le] > , 7 
@poTatay Bavxovs ayyeXeovte Tvyay, 


41 

What profits it to labour in childbirth? what to bear children? 

let not her bear who must see her child’s death; for to stripling 

Bianor his mother reared the tomb; but it was fitting that the 
mother should obtain this service of the son. 


42 
The daughters of the Samians often require Crethis the teller 
of tales, who knew pretty games, sweetest of workfellows, ever 
talking ; but she sleeps here the sleep to which they all must come. 


43 
I am of Baucis the bride; passing by my oft-wept pillar thou 
mayest say this to Death that dwells under ground, ‘ Thou art 
envious, O Death’; and they who see this monument will tell of 
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‘Os trav raid’, “Tuévaios bf’ as eioryeto TevKas, 
Tavd éme KaderTas Epreye TUpPKaias, 

Kai od pév, & ‘Tyévare, yapov portraiov aodav 
b] / n , 0. , 
és Opnvev yoepav Pbéypya weOnppocao. 


XLIV 


ON THE SAME 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 

Avoovin pe AiBvocay éyer Kovis, ayxe 5é “Popns 
Keipat Tapbevixy THdE Tapa Wwayale, 

“H 8é pe Operrayévn Tlouarnin avti Ouyarpos 
Kravoapévn THUB@ OjKev éevOepio 

Tlip érepov amrevtdovaa: 70 8 Epbacerv, ovdé Kat’ evyny 
Hhuetépay Irvev ANaptrada Llepoehovy. 


XLV 


ON A SINGING-GIRL 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tv xcvavativ Modcar, andova thy peNlynpuy, 
NTos 60’ €Eamrivyns TYuBos avavdov exer, 
Kai xeitat riO0s Bs 4 Wavoodgos, 7 mepiBwros* 
Modca Kary, Kovdn col Kovis Hde TéXoL. 


the most bitter fortune of Bauco, how her father-in-law burned 
the girl on the funeral pyre with those torches by whose light 
the marriage train was to be led home; and thou, O Hymenaeus, 
didst change the tuneable bridal song into a voice of wailing dirges. 


44 

Ausonian earth holds me a woman of Libya, and I lie a maiden 

here by the sea-sand near Rome; and Pompeia, who nurtured 

me like a daughter, wept over me and laid me in a free tomb, while 

hastening on that other torch-fire for me; but this one came first, 
and contrary to our prayers Persephone lit the lamp. 


45 
Blue-eyed Musa, the sweet-voiced nightingale, suddenly this 
little grave holds voiceless, and she lies like a stone who was so 
accomplished and so famous ; fair Musa, be this dust light over 


thee. 
g 
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XLVI 


ON CLAUDIA HOMONOEA 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

‘H qodv Yevpyvov Avyupwrépn, 4 Tapa Bary 
kal Goivats adtis ypvoorépyn Kimpisos, 

‘H Aarin hatdpy te yersdovis, VP “Opovora 
ketuat, Atriunt@ SdKpva AevTropévyn 

To wéXov aomacin Baths aro: ti 8é trocavTHy 
Saipwv ampoidiys éoxédacev pirinv. 


XLVII 


ON PAULA OF TARENTUM. 
DIODORUS 
“loT@ vuxros éuns & we Kéxpuder oixia TadTa 
_ Ndiva, Kaxutod 7 apdiyontov bdep, 
Obrs pw’ avyp, 0 Aéyouvet, KaTéxTavev és yapov AAANS 
Tantaivev’ Ti waTnv ovvopa ‘Poudiveos ; 
"ANAd pe Kijpes dyouvor pepoppuévas: od pia Syrov 
Ilaira Tapavtivyn nadtOavev @Kdpopos. — 


46 


i165 


I Homonoea, who was far clearer-voiced than the Sirens, I who 
was more golden than the Cyprian herself at revellings and feasts, 
I the chattering bright swallow lie here, leaving tears to Atimetus, 
to whom I was dear from girlhood; but unforeseen fate scattered — 


all that great affection. 


47 


_ Bear witness this my stone house of night that has hidden me, 
and the wail-circled water of Cocytus, my husband did not, as men 
say, kill me, his eyes set on marriage with another; why should 
Rufinius have an ill name idly? but my predestined Fates lead me 
away; not surely is Paula of Tarentum the only one who has died 


before her day. : 
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XLVIII 


ON A MOTHER, DEAD IN CHILDBIRTH 
DIODORUS 


Aidwvov @kupop@ me Aex@ids TODTO KeKOpOar 
Ths Avodwpetou ypdupa réyet codins, 

Kodpov érel tixrovoa xatépOito: traida dé Mydods 
SeEduevos Oarepny kraiw ’AOnvaida 

AeoBiddeoow aos kal Inco tatpi TodeaV: 
"Apreut, col dé cvvav Onpopovev Euenrev. 


XLIX 


ON A MOTHER OF EIGHTEEN, AND HER BABY 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


’Apyérew we Sduapta LodvéEcivnv, Ocodéx tov 
maida Kal aivorrafovs évvere Anuapérns, 
"Ocoov én’ wdicw Kat wntépa: traida 5é daipov 
ébOacev odd’ avTav eixoow nediwv 
'Oxtaxadexétis 8 att Odvov, apts Texovoa, 
A \ \ ‘4 , 
dpte dé Kat vopdn, TavToALyoypovtos. 


48 


These woeful letters of Diodorus’ wisdom tell that I was engraven 
for one early dead in child-birth, since she perished in bearing a 
boy; and I weep to hold Athenais the comely daughter of Melo, 
who left grief to the women of Lesbos and her father Jason ; but 
thou, O Artemis, wert busy with thy beast-slaying hounds. 


49 


Name me Polyxena wife of Archelaus, child of Theodectes and 
hapless Demarete, and a mother as far as the birth-pangs; but 
fate overtook the child before full twenty suns, and myself died 
at eighteen years, just a mother and just a bride, so brief was all 
my day. 
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L 


ON A YOUNG WIFE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tip cepuvas Ejnoacav auountov te cbvevvov 
TlaviXivay POiuévnv éevveaxadén’ érav 
’Avdp@vixos intpds avnp wynunia tivev 
THvde TavUaTaTiny oTHTATO wapTUpLNV. 


LI 


ON ATTHIS OF CNIDOS 
| AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"Ars éuot Enoaca Kai eis ewe veda ALTTOVGA, 
ws Tdpos evppocivns viv Saxpvwv tpodact, 
‘Ayvd, jovAuyonte, Tt TévOtpuov brrvov iavers 
avopos aro otépywy ovtrote Ocica Kapa 
Ociov épnudcaca Tov ovKéte: cot yap és” Avdav 
Gov ood Cwas edrides dpuerépas. 


LIT 


ON PREXO, WIFE OF THEOCRITUS OF SAMOS 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
Tis tivos evoa, yovat, LLapinv bd Kiova Keicar; 
IIpnE® Kadndutérevs. Kal rodamy; Lapin. 


50 
To his wife Paulina, holy of life and blameless, who died at 
nineteen years, Andronicus the physician paying memorial placed 
this witness the last of all. 
51 
Atthis who didst live for me and breathe thy last toward me, 
source of joyfulness formerly as now of tears, holy, much lamented, 
how sleepest thou the mournful sleep, thou whose head was never 
laid away from thy husband’s breast, leaving Theius alone as one 
who is no more; for with thee the hopes of our life went to 
darkness, 


52 
Who and of whom art thou, O woman, that liest under the 
Parian column? Prexo, daughter of Calliteles. And of what 
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Tis 5€ ce kai xrepéi~e; Oedxpstos, b we yovjes 
é&éSocav. Ovnoxes 8 é« Tivos; éx TOKETOD. 
> f » PE 4, ” ® iF 2 
Kica rocev éréwv; Sto Kelkoowv. 7 pay aTEKVOS; 
OvUK, GAN TpLeTH KarrsTérgy ENdeTrov. 
¥ \ af Vere \ a vA 
Zo. col Keivds ye at és Babd yipas ixosto. 
\ / n Ld / 4 \ 4 
Kal ool, Eeive, wopor wWavta Tvyn Ta Kanda. 


LITI 


ON AMAZONIA OF THESSALONICA 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tire watnv yoowvtes éu@ tapapipvete TUB ; 
ovdéev yw Opnvov dksov év POipévors. | 
Afjrye yoor Kal rave troats, Kal tratdes éueto 
7. \ , , >? , 
YaipeTe Kat pynunv owler’ ’Apalovins. 


LIV 


ON A LACEDAEMONIAN NURSE 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"Evade yh xatéyes titOnv mraidov Acoyeitou 
> / / 4 
éx IleXorrovynoou tHvde SuxavoTaTny. 


country? Of Samos. And also who buried thee? Theocritus, 
to whom my parents gave me in marriage. And of what diedst 
thou? In childbirth. How old? ‘Two-and-twenty. And child- 
less? Nay, but I left a three-year-old Calliteles. May: he live 
at least and come to great old age. And to thee, O stranger, may 
Fortune give all prosperity. ae 


53 


Why idly bemoaning linger you by my tomb? nothing worthy 
of lamentation is mine among the dead. Cease from plaints and 
be at rest, O husband, and you, my children, fare well, and wii 
the memory of Amazonia. 


54 


Here earth holds the Peloponnesian woman who was the most 
faithful nurse of the children of Diogeitus. : 
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LV 


ON A LYDIAN SLAVE 
DIOSCORIDES 
Av6dds éyo, val Avdds, eXevOepio Sé pe THUBo, 
déotrota, TiuavOn Tov cov &Gev tpodéa: 
Evaiwv aah teivois Biov: hv & bro yypes 
TpOs ME POANS, TOs ey@, SéamroTa, Knv’Aidn. 


LVI 


ON A PERSIAN SLAVE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Lol cat viv bro viv, val Séomrora, TiaTos bTApYo, 
OS Ta pos, evnciss ovk érriAnOopevos 

"Os pe TOT’ éx vodcou Tpls em’ dadarés 7} inyaryes iyvos, 
Kal viv apkovoyn THOS vréBov kanrvBy, | 3 

Mavny ayyeidas, Wépony yévos: eb 5€ He péeas 
éEeus ev ypeln Sumas ETrouporépous. 


LVII 
ON A FAVOURITE DOG 


>a AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


\ / aA 4 ” , fal / 
Tnv tptBov os Tapayes, av Tws TOOE OHA VOHONS 
pn, Séouat, yeXdons ei KUVOS €aTL Taos: 


mb 
A Lydian am I, yes a Lydian, but in a free tomb, O my master, 
thou didst lay thy fosterer Timanthes ; prosperously mayest thou 
lengthen out an unharmed life, and if under the hand of old age 
thou shalt come to me, I am thine, O master, even in the grave. 


56 : 
Even now beneath the earth I abide faithful to thee, yes my 
master, as before, forgetting not thy kindness, in that then thou 
broughtest me thrice out of sickness to safe foothold, and now 
didst lay me here beneath sufficient shelter, calling me by name, 
Manes the Persian; and for thy good deeds to me thou shalt have 
servants readier at need. 
57 
~ Thou who passest on the path, if haply thou dost mark this 
monument, laugh not, I pray thee, though it is a dog’s grave; 
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"Exravcbnv: yelpes S¢ Koviy cvveOnKkay avaKtos 
4 \ / / AS Rat aan f 
ds pou Kal oTHdy TOvd éxdpake Noyov. 


LVIII 
ON A MALTESE WATCH-DOG 
TYMNES 

THd_e Tov x Meditns apyov Kiva hyoiv o TéTpOS 

v7 > f / UA 

love, Kdpnrov mictotatov dvdaka: 
Tatpov piv Kadéeckor, o7’ hv étu: viv dé TO Keivou 

HUéypa oromnpat vuKTos éxovow odol. 


LIX 
ON A GRASSHOPPER 
PHAENNUS 

Aapoxpite pev eyo, Nuyupav Oka podoay aveinv 

akpis amo wrepvyav, Tov Baldy ayov Umrvov: 
Aapoxpitos & én’ éuot tov éorxota TYuPor, odiTa, 

> / 3 a a > f 

éyyubev ‘Oparrod yedev arropOipéva. 


. LX 


ON A TAME PARTRIDGE 
AGATHIAS 
Ovxéte Tov TAHpov cKoTéXNOY peTavacTpLa TéPSLE 
TNEKTOS AETTANEALS OtKOS ExEL TE AUYOLS, 


tears fell for me, and the dust was heaped above me by a master’s 
hands, who likewise engraved these words on my tomb. 


58 
Here the stone says it holds the white dog from Melita, the most 
faithful guardian of Eumelus; Bull they called him while he was 
yet alive; but now his voice is prisoned in the silent pathways 
of night. 


On Democritus would I the grasshopper draw deep sleep when 
I let loose shrill music from my wings; and Democritus over me 
when I was dead reared this fitting tomb, O wayfarer, nigh to 
Oropus. | 
60 


No longer, poor partridge migrated from the rocks, does thy 
woven house hold thee in its thin withies, nor under the sparkle 
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Ovs v6 pappapvyn Garepwmidos "Hpiyeveins 
adxpa tapaiWvaces Padtropévor trrepvrywv: 

Zyv Kehadyv airoupos aéOpice, Tara Sé wdvTa 
hptaca, kal POovepny ovK éxopecce yévur 

Nov dé ce un Kovdn KpvTrrot Kovis, AAA Bapeia, 
wn TO Teov Kelvyn Neinpavoy éEcpvon. 


LXI 


ON A THESSALIAN HOUND 
3 SIMONIDES 
"H ced Kai POipévas reve’ dotéa THS’ evi THUBY 
loxw éTv Tpoueerv Onpas, aypa@ote AuKds: 
Tav & dperav oidev péya Ijrov, & 7 apidnros 
”O K 6 ta 3 > , , 
aoa, KiPaipavos 1’ oiovopot cxoTriat, 


LXII 


ON CHARIDAS OF CYRENE 
CALLIMACHUS 
°H p bd col Xapibsas dvarraveras; ei Tov "Apiupa 
tov Kupnvaiou traida déyess, br’ epmoi. 
°O, Xapisa, ti ta vépOe ; Todds cKxoTos. ai & avodoe ti; 
areddos. 0 ¢ TXovtay ; wdOos: amadoucba. 


of fresh-faced Dawn dost thou ruffle up the edges of thy basking 
wings ; the cat bit off thy head, but the rest of thee I snatched 
away, and she did not fill her greedy jaw ; and now may the earth 
cover thee not lightly but heavily, lest she drag out thy remains. 


61 


Surely even as thou liest dead in this tomb I deem the wild 
beasts yet fear thy white bones, huntress Lycas; and thy valour 
great Pelion knows, and splendid Ossa and the lonely peaks of 
Cithaeron. 

62 


Does Charidas in truth sleep beneath thee? If thou meanest 
the son of Arimmas of Cyrene, beneath me. O Charidas, what of 
the under world? Great darkness. And what of the resurrection ? 
A lie. And Pluto? A fable; we perish utterly. 
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oo: aati 
ON THEOGNIS OF SINOPE 
- SIMONIDES . 
Lhua Oedyvi8o¢ eiul Swaréos, 5 w ereOnkev 
Trabdxos éraipelns dvtl rokvypoviov. 


LXIV 
ON A DEAD FRIEND 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN _ 
Todro Tot pmerépns Pate, ea Ord LaBive, 
9 ViOos 1) erik THS peyadns perins* : 
Acet Snriow oé od 8, ei Oépis ev POipevorory, 
TOU Axons é eT iis pn te wins Bdaros. 


LXV 
ON AN UNHAPPY MAN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
‘EEncovtrovtns Avovicros évOdde KElpwae. 
Tapoevs, un yjpas: aide dé wd’ o marnp. 


LXVI 
_ON A CRETAN MERCHANT 
: SIMONIDES 
Kpjs yeveav Bpotayos Toprivios évOdabe Keipmar 
ov KaTa TOUT éEAO@y, GAAa KaT’ éwrropiav. 
63 
I am the monument of Theognis of Sinope, over ilo! Glaucus 
set me in guerdon of their long fellowship. 


64 

This little stone, good Sabinus, is the record of our great friend- 

ship; ever will I require thee; and thou, if it is permitted among 
the dead, drink not of the water of Lethe for me. 


65 
I Dionysius of Tarsus lie here at sixty, beens never “married ; 
and I would that my father had not. ¢ 


66 


I Brotaches of Gortyna, a Cretan, lie here, not having come 
hither for this, but for traffic. 
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LXVII 
ON SAON OF ACANTHUS 
CALLIMACHUS 
T7Hde Yawv o Aixavos ’AxdvOtos lepov barvov 
Kowatar OvnocKkew pn Eye TOUS aya0ous. 


67 


Here Saon, son of Dicon of Acanthus, rests in a holy sleep ; say 
not that the good die. 


IV 
LITERATURE AND ART 


I 


THE GROVE OF THE MUSES 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
toe "Anroos pev Movaais icpov Aéye TODT’ avaxeic Bat 
Tas BiBrous SetEas Tas Tapa Tais TWAATAVOLS 
“Hyds 5€ hpoupety: xiv yvnaotos évOd8’ épacris 
EXNOn, TO Kiso@ TovTOY avacTégoper. 


II 


THE VOICE OF THE WORLD 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
“Hp@wv kdpux’ apetas paxdpwv 5é mpodytar, 
‘Erravev Biotr dSevtepov aéXov, 
Movoay déyyosOpunpov, aynpavtov oropa KoojLou 
mavros, ddtppobia, Ecive, éxevbe Kévts. 


I 


Say thou that this grove is consecrate to the Muses, pointing to 
the books by the plane-trees, and that we guard it; and if a true 
lover of ours come hither, we crown him with our ivy. 


2 


The herald of the prowess of heroes and interpreter of the 
immortals, a second sun on the life of Greece, Homer, the light of 
the Muses, the ageless mouth of all the world, lies hid, O stranger, 
under the sea-washed sand. 
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III 


THE TALE OF TROY 
ALPHEUS 
— Avdpopdyns ete Opivov axovoper, eioéte Tpoiny 
Sepxope? éx Babpav tacay épevropévnv 
Kat polov Aiayrevov, iro otepdvyn Te ToANHOS 
éxderov €& trmav” Extopa cvpopevov 
Mauovidew dia Modcayr, dv od pia tratpis aovdov 
Koopettat, yains 8 aphorépns Kripata, 


IV 
ORPHEUS 


ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Ovxéts Oedyopevas, 'Opded, Spvas, ovKéts wétpas 
a&ews, ob Onpa@v abtovomous ayéXas, 
Ovxére Kowpaces avépov Bpdpov, ovyl yaralar, 
ov videT@V cuppovs, Ov TaTayedoay dda' 
"Oreo yap: cé 5é Toda KatwdvpayTo Oiyatpes 
Mvapoctvas, watnp 8 éoya KadXora. 
Ti bOipévois crovayedpev ef vidow, avik’ adadkeiv 
tav taidav Aidny obvdé Oeois Sivamss ; 


3 
Still we hear the wail of Andromache, still we see all Troy 
toppling from her foundations, and the battling of Ajax, and 
Hector, bound to the chariot-horses, dragged under the city’s 
crown of towers, through the Muse of Maeonides, the poet with 
whom no one country adorns herself as her own, but the zones of 
both worlds. 
4 
No longer, Orpheus, wilt thou lead the charmed oaks, no longer 
the rocks nor the lordless herds of the wild beasts ; no longer wilt 
thou lull the roaring of the winds, nor hail and sweep of snow- 
storms nor dashing sea ; for thou perishedst ; and the daughters of 
Mnemosyne wept sore for thee, and thy mother Calliope above all. 
Why do we mourn over sons deceased, when not even gods avail to 
ward off Death from their children ? 
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V 


SAPPHO 
POSIDIPPUS 
Apia, ootéa pev od Tadat Kovis, 78 arodea pos 
YaiTns H Te wUpeV Eurrvoos aptreyovn, 
“He ote Tov yapievta mepiotéXXovaea Xdpakov 
4 > f ¢ / 
avyxpous opOpivav Hrrao KiaavBiwv: 
a \ , /- »” \ , 
Lamrpaar Sé pévovar Hhidys ett Kal pevéovow 
OOS at AevKal POeyyopevas cedtdes 
Odvvopa cov paxapiotov, 6 Navxpatis abe duraker 
gor’ dv ixn Neirov vais éparos tevdryn. 


VI 


ERINNA (1) 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"Apte Aoyevomevnv oe peALocoToKwY ap buyer, 
dpte dé kuxvei@ POeyyouevnv oTopatt, 
"Haacer eis ’Ayépovta 81a wAaTD Kdpa KapovTov 
Mojipa \uwoKkrwoTov Seor6Tis HAaKaTAS 
dos 8 éréwv, "Hpivva, kados trovos ov ce yeywvel 
Plicbar, éyew 5é yopods dppuya Ieepiow. 


5 
Doricha, long ago thy bones are dust, and the ribbon of thy hair 
and the raiment scented with unguents, wherein once wrapping 
lovely Charaxus round thou didst cling to him, carousing into 
dawn ; but the white leaves of the dear ode of Sappho remain yet 
and shall remain speaking thine adorable name, which Naucratis 
shall keep here so long as a sea-going ship shall come to the 
lagoons of Nile. : 
6 


Thee, as thou wert just giving birth to a springtide of honeyed 
songs and just finding thy swan-voice, Fate, mistress of the 
threaded spindle, drove to Acheron across the wide water of the 
dead; but the fair labour of thy verses, Erinna, cries that thou 
art not perished, but keepest mingled choir with the Maidens of 


Pieria. 
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VII 
ERINNA (2) 


LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 


TlapGevixny veaordov év tyvotroXowet péAtooay 
"Hpwvvav Movodyr av0ca Spetrropévav 

“Adas es tuévasov avdpracev: pa TOd éudhpwv 
eit’ éTupws & Tais' BacKavos éoo’ Aida. 


VIII 


ANACREON’S GRAVE (1) 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


~~ QO Eve, rovde tadov tov ’Avaxpeiovtos apeiBov _ 


oTEloOV LoL TapLOV" Eipl yap oivoToOTHs. 


IX 


ANACREON’S GRAVE (2) 
3 ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Fleive, rapov mapa NutTov ’Avaxpetovtos apetBor, 
el TL Tou ex BiBrAwv HAGEv Ewa Sderos, 
Yreloov euh oroduH, oTrelcov yavos, Oppa Kev viv 
datéa ynOnon Tama voTiComeva, 


The young maiden singer Erinna, the bee among poets, who 
sipped the flowers of the Muses, Hades snatched away to be his 
bride; truly indeed said the girl in her wisdom, ‘ Thou art envious, 
O Death.’ 

: 8 


O stranger who passest this the tomb of Anacreon, pour libation 
over me in going by; for I am a drinker of wine. 


9 


O stranger who passest by the humble tomb of Anacreon, if thou 
hast had aught of good from my books pour libation on my ashes, 
pour libation of the jocund grape, that my bones may rejoice wetted 
with wine; so I, who was ever deep in the wine-steeped revels of 

M 
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¢€ 5.3 vA / > , / 
Os 0 Atwvicou pepednpévos oivacr K@mOLs, 
e 4 / 4 ¢ / 
@S 0 hiraKpHTov cvYTpOdos appovins, 
Mnéé catapOipevos Baxyou diya tobrov UToicw 
TOV YyEvEen pmEepoTr@V Yapov operhomevor. 


X 
PINDAR 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 

NeSpelov ordcov cadriyE trepiayev abrov 

Tocco UTép Tacas Expaye cEto YEXuUS, 
Ouse watnv arrarois EovOds Tepi yeideoww Expos 

émdace Knpoderor, Ilivdape, ceto wéru* 
Mdprus 0 Mawvaduos Kepoess Geds, buvov deioas 

Tov o€0, Kal vopiwov Anoapevos SovaKwr. 


XI 
THESPIS 


ee DIOSCORIDES 
Odors 05¢, Nv Os ave 


TpaycKiyy os avérdaca MpaTos aoLdnv 
lal / 
KOLNTALS VEeapas KaLVOTOMaY YapLTas, 
B / 4 \ 4 / @ / 10x 
akYOS OTE TPUYLKOV KaTaYoL YopoY, @ Tpayos abAwv 
¢€ XN 9S UA bd a0 4 > 
YOTTLKOS HY UKMV AppLyos GONov ETL 
e \ / 4 4 / 7\ 
Oi 5é wetatAdacovar véot TA5E" puUpLos aLwv 
TONAA TpoceupHoes YaTEpa* Tapa 8 éwd. pond 


inh) 
Dionysus, I who was bred among drinking tunes, shall not even 
when dead endure without Bacchus this place to which the genet: 
tion of mortals must come. 
IO 
As high as the trumpet’s blast outsounds the thin flute, so high 
above all others did thy lyre ring; nor idly did the tawny swarm 
mould their waxen-celled honey, O Pindar, about thy tender lips: 
witness the horned god of Maenalus when he sang thy hymn and 
forgot his own pastoral reeds. 
II 
I am Thespis who first shaped the strain of tragedy, making new 
partition of fresh graces among the masquers when Bacchus would 
lead home the wine-stained chorus, for whom a goat and a basket 
-of Attic figs was as yet the prize in contests. A younger race 
reshape all this ; and infinite time will make many more inventions 
yet ; but mine are mine, 
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XII 


SOPHOCLES 
SIMMIAS 

"Hpéw’ brrép TUuB8o10 Yopokréos, Hpéwa, Kiccé, 

EpTrulols yNoEpovs ExTrpOYXew@Y TAOKApOUS, 
Kai reradov rdvtn OddXov podov, } Te diroppwé 

auTrendos vypa wéptE KAHpaTa Yevapéevy 
Ewvexev everins mivutogppovos iv 0 meduypos 

jhokna éx Movodv dupeya kat Xapitov. 


XIII 
EURIPIDES 


a THUCYDIDES 
Moja pév “EdXas Graco’ Kipuridou: ooréa 8 ioyer 
yj Maxedov- 7 yap dé€ato Ttéppa Riou: 
Ilarpis 8 “EXXdé0s ‘EXAds, ’APfvae mreiora 5¢ Movcais 
tép as é« TOAN@Y Kal Tov ératvov éyeL. 


XIV 
ARISTOPHANES 


a, | PLATO 
| Xdputes Téwevds Te AaPeiv Srrep ovyt weceirar 
EnToveas ruynv evpov “Apiotodpdvous. 


I2 


Gently over the tomb of Sophocles, gently creep, O ivy, flinging 
forth thy green tresses, and all about let the rose-petal blow, and 
the clustered vine shed her soft tendrils round, for the sake of the 
wise-hearted eloquence mingled of the Muses and Graces that lived 

on his honeyed tongue. 
13 

All Hellas is the monument of Euripides ; Macedonian earth 
holds his bones, where his life reached its goal, but his native land 
was the Hellas of Hellas, Athens; and having given most delight 
by his Muses, he has praise likewise of many. 


14 
The Graces, seeking to take a sanctuary that will not fall, sm 
the soul of Aristophanes. 


q 
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XV 


RHINTHO 
-NOSSIS 


Kai xatrupov yerdoas tapapeiBeo kal pidov eitr@v 
a / 
pay’ én’ éuot “PivOwyv cip’ o Yvpaxdccos, 
Movodwv orj“yn Tus anoovis, adda HrvVaKoV 
> n 7 \ > / 
éx TpayiKav idtov Kiocov edpevrapueOa. 


XVI 


MELEAGER (1) 
MELEAGER 


’"Atpéwas, @ Eéve, Baive: wap’ evocBéow yap o mpéaBus 
evder Korunbels bmrvoyv ohetAopmevov 

Evxpatew Medéaypos, 0 Tov yAvKvdaxpuv *Epora 
kat Movcas tNapais cvotoricas Xapiou* 

“Ov Oedrrats HvSpwce Tpos Taddpav & icpa yOavr, 
Kas & épati) Mepotrav mpécBuv éynpotpodes: 
"ANN ef pwéev Ypos eooi, card, ei 8 ov at ye Doiné, 

vaou0s, et 8 “EXAnv, yaipe, To 8 avto ppdacov. 


15 
With a ringing laugh and a friendly word over me do thou pass 
by; I am Rhintho of Syracuse, a small nightingale of the Muses; 
but from our tragical mirth we plucked an ivy of our own. | 


16 


Tread softly, O stranger; for here an old man sleeps among 
the holy dead, lulled in the slumber due to all, Meleager son of 
Eucrates, who united Love of the sweet tears and the Muses with 
the joyous Graces ; whom God-begotten Tyre brought to manhood, 
and the sacred land of Gadara, but lovely Cos nursed in old age 
among the Meropes. Now if thou art a Syrian, Sa/am, and if a 
Phoenician, JVaidios, and if a Greek, Fave wel/; and say thou the 
same. 
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XVII 


MELEAGER (2) 
3 MELEAGER 
Nadoos éua Opérretpa Tipos, ratpa Sé we TeKvot 
"Arts év ’Acaupios vatopéva Taddpocs, 
Ev«pdtew & &8racrtov, 6 ctv Motaais Medéaypos 
mpata Mewrrrevas cvvtpoydoas Xdpiow. 


Ei 8& Yvpos, ti To Oadpa; piav, Eéve, watpida Kocpov 


_Yaioper’ év v Ovarovs TavTas ETLKTE Xdos. 


TlovAverns & exdpaka 7d8° év Sérr0LC8 Tpo TUmBov" 
ynpos yap yeitov éyyOev ’Aidew. 

"ANNE pe Tov ANaNOY Kal TpecBUTHY od TpocelTTOV 
yvaipev, eis yhpas KavTos tkoto AdXov. 


XVIII 


PYLADES THE HARP-PLAYER 
ALCAEUS OF MESSENE 
Ilaca cot otyopuévea, vrd8n, koxdetar “EXX4Gs, 
amNextTov yaitav év ypot Keipapéva, 
Adbtos 8 atpnroto Renee atreOnkaro Sadvas 
DoiBos éov Tipav H Oéuis buvoroXror, 


17 
Island Tyre was my nurse; and the Attic land that lies in 
Syrian Gadara is the country of my birth; and I sprang of 
Eucrates, I Meleager, the companion of the Muses, first of all 
who have run side by side with the Graces of Menippus. And 
if I am a Syrian, what wonder? We all dwell in one country, 
O stranger, the world; one Chaos brought all mortals to birth. 
And when stricken in years, I inscribed this on my tablets before 
burial, since he who has old age for neighbour is nigh to death ; 
do thou, bidding hail to me, the aged talker, thyself reach a 
talking old age. 
18 


All Greece bewails thee departed, Pylades, and cuts short her 
unbraided hair; even Phoebus himself laid aside the laurels from 
his unshorn tresses, honouring his own minstrel as was meet, and 
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Modoa & éxXavoarTo, poov 8 éExtncev akovwv 
"Acros yoepav HYyov ato cTOMaTOD, 
"EdAnéev 8 wéraOpa Avwvicovo yopeins, 
evTe atdnpeiny otwov éBns ’Aidew. 


XIX 


THE DEATH OF MUSIC 
LEONTIUS- 
’‘Opdéos oiyouévov Taya Tis TOTE NeitreTO Modoa, 
aed 04, IIdkdtrav, P0imévov tmavcato Kat KiOapn: 
"Hy yap éte mpotépwy peréov drLyn Tis ATroppwE 
év sais cwlopévn Kal ppect Kai Taddpais. 


XX 
APOLLO AND MARSYAS (1) 
ALCAEUS OF MESSENE 

Ovxér’ ava Dpuyinv mirvotpodoy ws mote pwédrpers 

Kpodpa Oe’ evtpntov bbeyyopevos Sovdnwv 
Ov8 evi cats mardpas Tpit@vidos Epyov ’APdvas 

as ply étravOnce, vumgpoyeves Latupe 
A yap aduxtorédais ohiyyn xépas otvexa PoiBo 

Ovaros éwyv Oeiay eis Ep Hvtiacas, 


the Muses wept, and Asopus stayed his stream, hearing the cry 
from their wailing lips; and Dionysus’ halls ceased from dancing 
when thou didst pass down the iron path of Death. 


19 
‘When Orpheus was gone, a Muse was yet haply left, but when 
thou didst perish, Plato, the harp likewise ceased ; for until then 
there yet lived some little fragment of the old melodies, saved in 
thy soul and hands. 


20 


No more through pine-clad Phrygia, as of old, shalt thou make 
melody, uttering thy notes through the pierced reeds, nor in thy 
hands as before shall the workmanship of Tritonian Athena 
flower forth, nymph-born Satyr ; for thy hands are bound tight in 
gyves, since being mortal thou didst join immortal strife with 
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Aatot & of Krdfovtes icov Poppiyys werrypov 
oracav €& dOXwv ov otédos GAN’ aidav. 


XXI 


APOLLO AND MARSYAS (2) 
ARCHIAS 
Aiwpy Ojpevov ivaccdpevos déuas abpars, 
TAa pov, aopTnOels éx Nacias TiTVOS, 
Aiwp7, PoiBe yap avdpocov eis epi éotns 
mpava Kedawirny vavetdov Latupe 
Led 5é Body avroto periBpopov overs Nipdar 
as Tapos év Ppuytious ovpece Treva dpeOa. 


XXII 


GLAPHYRUS THE FLUTE-PLAYER 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 
“Twepov avAjoavte ToruTpHTav Sia NwTov 
eitre NuyuPOoyyw DotBos émi Tradipo 
Mapovn, érevow Tedv etpeua, Tods yap “AOnvns 
 adrods é« Dpvyins obtos éednicato, 
Ei 6€ cv tovovtous TOT évérrvees, ok av” Tayris 
thy emt Matavipo kradce Svcavvrov Epw. 


Phoebus; and the flutes, that cried as honey-sweet as his harp, 
gained thee from the contest no crown but death. 


2I 


Thou hangest high where the winds lash thy wild body, O 
wretched one, swinging from a shaggy pine; thou hangest high, 
for thou didst stand up to strife against Phoebus, O Satyr, dweller 
on the cliff of Celaenae ; and we nymphs shall no longer as before 
hear the honey-sounding cry of thy flute on the Phrygian hills. 


22 


Phoebus said over clear-voiced Glaphyrus as he breathed desire 
through the pierced lotus-pipes, ‘O Marsyas, thou didst tell false 
of thine invention, for this is he who carried off Athena’s flutes out 
of Phrygia ; and if thou hadst blown then in such as his, Hyagnis 
would not have wept that strife by Maeander where the flute was 
vanquished.’ 
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XXIII 


VIOL AND FLUTE 
THEOCRITUS 


Ajjs roti trav Moody Siddpors adrolow aeioat 
adv Ti mot; Kyo TaKTiO aEeLpapEvos 
’ApEcduat Te Kpéxerv' 0 5é Bwxdros apmpuya Oerket 
/ / 4 Ld A 
Adduis capodét@ mvevpate medropEvos 
a 
’"Eyyos 5¢ otavtes Nactavyevos évdo0ev avtpov 
Ilava Tov aiytBdatav opdhavicwpes vrrvov. 


XXIV 


POPULAR SONGS 
LUCILIUS 


TéOvnk Eitvyidns 0 pedroypddos: of Kata yatay 
pevyeT eywv das Epyetar Kituyidys: 

Kai xuOdapas atté SuetdEato ovykataKavoat 
dadexa, Kal Kiotas eikocitevTe vopar. 

Nov tpiv o Xdpav érernrvbe> trot tis arénOy 
Noutrov, é€rrel yadnyv Kitvyidns katéyer ; 


23 


Wilt thou for the Muses’ sake play me somewhat of sweet on 
thy twin flutes ? and I lifting the harp will begin to make music 
on the strings; and Daphnis the neatherd will mingle enchant- 
ment with tuneable breath of the wax-bound pipe; and thus 
standing nigh within the fringed cavern mouth, let us rob sleep 
from Pan the lord of the goats. 


24 


Eutychides, the writer of songs, is dead; flee, O you under 
earth! Evutychides is coming with his odes; he left instructions 
to burn along with him twelve lyres and twenty-five boxes of airs. 
Now the bitterness of death has come upon you; whither may one 
retreat in future, since Eutychides fills Hades too? 
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XXV 


CALAMUS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN. 
“Hyuny axypetov kddapos hutov, x yap épueto 
ov cK’, ov phrov hveTat, ov oTapvAr’ 
"AXA pw’ avip éwino’ “EXixdvia, NeTTA Topjcas 
yeihea Kal oTELVoY pod dyeTEVTapLEVOS, 
"RB de a 5 , A / 4 0 e 
k 8 Tod edTE Tio wéXav ToOTOV, &vOEos ota 
Tay éros apbéyxT@ THE NAAB oTOmaTe. 


XXVI 


IN THE CLASSROOM 
CALLIMACHUS 
Evpainv 7reiro Sid0vs éue Yiwos 0 Mixxov 
tats Movoas: ai 5é, AadxKos dks, &ocapv 

"Avt’ Orjiyou péya SOpov: eyo S ava THVSE KeynVas 

Kelas TOD Yapiov SumAOov 6 TparyLKos 
Ilasdapiwv Acévucos érnKoos: of S€ Néyouow 

iepos 6 TAOKAaMOS, TOUMOY GvELap Emol. 


25 


I the reed was a useless plant ; for out of me grow not figs nor 
apple nor grape-cluster ; but man consecrated me in the mysteries 
of Helicon, piercing my delicate lips and making me the channel 
of a narrow stream; and thenceforth, whenever I sip black drink, 
like one inspired I speak all words with this voiceless mouth. 


26 


Simus son of Miccus, giving me to the Muses, asked for himself 
learning, and they, like Glaucus, gave a great gift for a little one; 
and I lean gaping up against this double letter of the Samian, a 
tragic Dionysus, listening to the little boys, while they repeat 
Floly ts the hair, telling me my own dream. 
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XXVII 


THE POOR SCHOLAR 
ARISTON 
°C, wes, ef pev er’ aprov éhyrw0ar és pwvyov adXov 
oreiyet (é7rel AuTHY oiKéopev KaNUPHY) 
Od cai riova Tupov atrodpénrec Oe Kat anv 
iaydda Kat Seirvov cvyvoy amo cxvBdrov: 
Ei & év éwats BiBrorot wdduw Katabnéer’ odovta, 
Kravoeo? ovx ayabov Kdmov érepyomevor. 


XXVIII 


THE PHAEDO OF PLATO 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Ei pe Wddrov od ypdrwbe Sdw éyévoyto TAdtwve: 
Leoxpatixay odpov avlca twavta dépa 
"ANA vobor p’ érérXeace Ilavaitios: Os p’ érédXeoce 
\ \ , ee J 7 
kat uyny Ovntnv, Kape volov TEréceL. 


XXIX 


CLEOMBROTUS OF AMBRACIA 
CALLIMACHUS 
Eimas fre yaipe KrXéouBpotos ouBpaxiarns 
Hrat ad’ inpnrod teiyeos eis “Aidar, 


27 
O mice, if you are come after bread, go to another cupboard 
(for we live in a humble cottage) where you will feed daintily on 
rich cheese and dried raisins, and make an abundant supper off 
the scraps ; but if you sharpen a tooth again on my books and 
come in with your graceless rioting, you shall repent it. 3 


28 


If Plato did not write me, there were two Platos; I carry in 
me all the flowers of Socratic talk. But Panaetius concluded me 
to be spurious; yes, he who concluded the soul to be mortal 
will conclude me spurious as well. 


eee 29 
Saying, ‘Farewell, O sun,’ Cleombrotus of Ambracia leaped off 
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"A€vov oddev idov Oavarov xakov } To TIXdtwvos 
a \ \ A / 3%? , 
€v TO Tept Wuyns ypaup avareEduevos. 


XXX 


THE DEAD SCHOLAR 
CALLIMACHUS 

Kiwé tus, “Hpdxrecte, redv popov, és 5é we Sdxpu 
Hyayev, éuvncOnv § oocdkis aphorepor 

“Huo év Noxyn Katedicapev'. Gra ov pév Tov, 
Eciv’ ‘AXixapynoed, Terpatradat o7robin, 

Ai € treat Coovow andoves How 6 TavToV 
apraxtnp ’AiSns obk émi yeipa Radel. 


XXXI 


ALEXANDRIANISM 


CALLIMACHUS 
Ey Oaipw To Troinua TO KUKNLKOY, OVSE KeevOw 


xaipw, Tis TOANOVSs WS Kal Mde héper: 
M A \ , > , v8. > \ , 
Mic® Kai trepipoitov épwpevorv, ovt’ amo KpHnvns 
Tive’ oiKyaiva Tavta Ta Snpocta, 


a high wall to Hades, having seen no evil worthy of death, but 
only haying read that one writing of Plato’s on the soul. | 


30 

One told me of thy fate, Heraclitus, and wrung me to tears, 
and I remembered how often both of us let the sun sink as we 
talked; but thou, methinks, O friend from Halicarnassus, art 


ashes long and long ago; yet thy nightingale-notes live, whereon 
Hades the ravisher of all things shall not lay his hand. 


31 
I hate the cyclic poem, nor do I delight in a road that carries 


many hither and thither; I detest, too, a gadabout charmer, and I 
drink not from the fountain ; I loathe everything popular. 


\ 
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XXXII 


SPECIES AETERNITATIS 
PTOLEMAEUS 
Old’ 6tt Ovaros ey Kal Ebdmepos' GAN’ Stay Aotpov 
pacTevm TuKWas Gudtopomous EALKaS 
Ovxér’ érufpato yains Tociv, adda Tap’ avT@ 
Zavi Ocotpedéos Tipmrrapar auSpocins. 


XXXIII 
THE PASTORAL POETS 


ARTEMIDORUS 
Baxortkai Motca oropddes ToKxd: viv 8 dua wacat 
> x n / > \ an > UA 
évTl was padvopas, évti mids ayénas. 


XXXIV 


ON THE PORTRAIT OF A GIRL 
ERINNA 
"RE drarav yeipav Tade ypappata: Kote IIpopabed, 
4 \ » \ e \ / 
évte Kat avOpwrrot tiv omadot codiar: 
Tavray yobv éripas tav twapGévoy batts éypayev 
ai Kavdav troTéOnk’, Hs x’ ’Ayabapyis dra. 


32 

I know that I am mortal and ephemeral ; but when I scan the 

multitudinous circling spirals of the stars, no longer do I touch 

earth with my feet, but sit with Zeus himself, and take my fill of 
the ambrosial food of gods. 


33 
The pastoral Muses, once scattered, now are all a single flock in 
a single fold. 
34 
From subtle hands came this drawing; O Master Prometheus, 
there are even men thine equals in skill; yea, whoso portrayed 


this maiden to the life, had he but added a voice, it were 
Agatharchis complete. 
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XXXV 


ON A RELIEF OF EROS AND ANTEROS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Itave mravov *Epwta catavtiov érdac’ *Epate 
a& Néweots, ToEm TOFov auvvopéeva, 

“Os xe wan Ta oy Epe&ev: 0 Sé Opacds, 6 mpiv atapBis 
Saxpver Tixpa@v yevodpevos Beréeov 

"Es 5€ BaOdy tpls KoXrrov arrémtucev’ a péya Oadpa: 
préEer tis Tupl tip ipvat’”Epwrtos "Epas. 


XXXVI 
ON A LOVE BREAKING THE THUNDERBOLT 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
¢ % \ \ VQ? €& ” / 
O rravos Tov mravov 18 @s ayvuct KEepavvor, 
Sesxvds @s Kpetocoy Tip Tupos eat,” Epos. 


XXXVII 
ON A LOVE PLOUGHING 
MOSCHUS 
Aaprada Geis kal toéa, Bondratwv etreTo paBdov 
ovros "Epws, ypynv & ceive katwpadiny, 


35 
Nemesis fashioned a winged Love contrary to winged Love, 
warding off bow with bow, that he may be done by as he did; and, 
bold and fearless before, he sheds tears, having tasted of the ‘bitter 
arrows, and spits thrice into his low-girt bosom. Ah, most 
wonderful! one will burn fire with fire: Love has set Love aflame. 


36 


Lo, how winged Love breaks the winged thunderbolt, showing 
that he is a fire more mastering than fire. 


37 


Laying down his torch and bow, malicious Lave took the rod of 
an Ox: -driver, and wore a wallet over his shoulder; and coupling 


EF se 
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Kai GevEas tadaepyov tro bvyov avyéva Tavpav 
4 a BA I 
éotretpev Anovs avNaka trupodopor, 
Kise 8 dvw BréWas aité Aci* mrjoov apovpas, 
/ \ > , nr 3 ;> lA 
pn oe Tov Kvpwrns Bovv vr’ aporpa Bardo. 


XXXVIII 


ON A PAN PIPING 
ARABIUS 
"Hy raya ovpivovtos évapyéa Tavis axovew, 
TVEDMA yap 0 TAdOTHS éyKaTéwee TUTTO, 
"AN opdav hevyovcay aunxavos actatov’Hyw 
mnxtioos HpvnOn POdyyov avwdenréa. 


XXXIX 


ON A STATUE OF THE ARMED VENUS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Iladras trav Kudépevav Evorrrov Eertrev idovca, 
/ 
Kurpt, Gérers ob tws és Kpiow épyopeba ; 
<. Mee \ / / / 3 / ” 
H & amandov yeXacaca’ Ti wot caKos avTiov aipew ; 
> \ La] a 7 a / 
El YULVT VIK@, TOS STav OTAa AABo ; 


patient-necked bulls under his yoke, sowed the wheat-bearing 
furrow of Demeter; and spoke, looking up, to Zeus himself, ‘ Fill 
thou the corn-lands, lest I put thee, bull of Europa, under my 


plough.’ 


38 
One might surely have clearly heard Pan piping, so did the 
sculptor mingle breath with the form; but in despair at the sight 


of flying, unstaying Echo, he renounced the pipe’s unavailing 
sound. 


39 


Pallas said, seeing Cytherea armed, ‘O Cyprian, wilt thou that 
we go so to judgment?’ and she, laughing softly, ‘ Why should I 
lift a shield in contest? if I conquer when naked, how will it be 
when I take arms?’ 
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XL 
ON THE CNIDIAN VENUS OF PRAXITELES 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
‘A Kuspus tav Kirpuv évi Kvido eimev idodca: 
fev, ped, Tov yuuvay eidé we Ipaksrérns ; 


XLI 
ON A SLEEPING ARIADNE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Fleivot, Naivéas ui) ravere tas ’Apsddvas 
\ > s , , 
Mn Kal avabpockyn Onoéa Sifopevn. 


XLII 


ON A NIOBE BY PRAXITELES 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"Ex Cons we Ocoi redEav AiOov: éx d5é AiPoro 
Cwnv Upakstérns ewrradw cipydoarto. 


XLIII 


ON A PICTURE OF A FAUN 
AGATHIAS 
Adtopatas, Latupioxe, Sovak reds yov iadret 
} Ti TapakNivas ovas ayes Kadam ; 


40 
The Cyprian said when. she saw the Cyprian of Cnidus, ‘ Alas! 
where did Praxiteles see me naked ?’ 


41 
Strangers, touch not the marble Ariadne, lest she even Start up 
on the quest of Theseus. 
; 42 
From life the gods made me a stone; and from stone again 
Praxiteles wrought me into life. 


43 
Untouched, O young Satyr, does thy reed utter a sound, or 
why leaning sideways dost thou put thine ear to the pipe? He 
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“Os 5€ yer@v ciynoev: icws 8 adv POéyEato wdOov 
adn’ bro TepTTOANs elyeTo ANOEdove- 

Ov yap xpos Epuxev’ Ex@v 8 jomalero ovynv 
Oupov Srov Tpéras THKTIb0s aaxXONIy. 


XLIV 
ON THE HEIFER OF MYRON 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Ded at Mupav mrAdoaas ovK EfPacas, AANA TE YadKOS 
Tp wuynv Baréew EpOace ryyvipevos. 


XLV 
ON A SLEEPING SATYR 
PLATO 
Tov Satupov Arodwpos éxoiwioev, ovK eTropevoer: 
ny vutns, éyepets: apyupos vrrvov éyeu. 


XLVI 
ON THE TEMPLE OF THE EPHESIAN ARTEMIS 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Kai xpavais BaBvAa@vos éridpopov dppace Teixyos 
kai Tov ém ’AdXdeiw Lava katnvyacapny, 
Karov 7 ai@pnpa, cat ’Hediovo Koroooor, 


Kal péeyay aiteway Tupapidov KaduaTor, 


laughs in silence; yet haply had he spoken a word, but was held 
in forgetfulness by delight; for the wax did not hinder, but of 
his own will he welcomed silence, with his whole mind turned 
intent on the pipe. 
44 
Ah thou wert not quick enough, Myron, in thy casting; but 
the bronze set before thou hadst cast in the soul. 


45 
This Satyr Diodorus engraved not, but laid to rest; your touch 
will wake him ; the silver is asleep. 


46 : 
My eyes have looked on the cliff-like wall of Babylon that chariots 
can run upon, and on the Zeus by the Alpheus, and the high-hung 
gardens, and the giant statue of the Sun, and the vast toil of the 
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Mvapa te Mavoedo10 TeXN@ptov: GAN ST’ éceidov 
’"Apréuidos vedéwv aypt Oéovta Sopov 
Ketva pev nuavpwo’ b5¢, Knvide viodiv 'OX,ptrov 
7 2D/ a > A 
AXuos ovd€év Tw Toloyv érnuydcaTo. 


XLVII 


THE LIMIT OF ART 
PARRHASIUS 
Ki xai dtriota Kdvovert Aéyo TAdE* Hywel yap Hy 
Téxyns eupnoOar Téppata Thode cahh 
Xeipos oh tyerépns avuTrépBAnTos € wémrnyev 
ovpos’ awa@pntov © ovdey éyevto BpoTois. 


towering pyramids and the huge monument of Mausolus; but 
when I saw the House of Artemis soaring into the clouds, it 
dimmed those others, and lo! except in heaven have the Sun’s 
eyes never looked on its like. 


47 
This I say even though they who hear believe not; for I affirm 
that the clear limits of this art have been found under my hand, 
and the mark is fixed fast that cannot be exceeded, though nothing 
mortal is faultless. 


V 
RELIGION 


: Se! ‘ 
WORSHIP IN. SPRING (1): 
THEAETETUS SCHOLASTICUS 
"H8n cadrrurérnrov em’ ededproict Aoyelars 
a éx poser avOogopet KarvKor, 
"H8q em’ aepehoren ei icoluyéwy KuTapico wv 
_ Movcopayns- Terrie bérryer dparrodérny, . 
Kal dirorrats bd yeioa Somous TevEaca yeddwv 
éxyova mndoxuTois EewvodoKxet Oardpots, 
‘Trrvec: ¢ Odhacca prrolepipovo yadsjvns 
: Hvmobaphas, VOTOLS. EULA TETTTALEVNS, 
| One emt Bah sda ‘KaTavyifovca seeps S ) 
ovx él pnywivwv adpov épevyopévn’ 
Navrine, movtopédovts Kai oppodothpe pine 
Tev0idos } Tpiyrns avOcuoeacav itur, 
*H cxdpov aidjevta rapal Bopoicr rupwcas 
adtpomos Icviov téppa Caraccorroper. 


I 


Now at her fruitful birth-tide the fair green field flowers out in 
blowing roses ; now on the boughs of the colonnaded cypresses the 
cicala, mad with music, lulls the binder of sheaves ; and the careful 
mother-swailow, having fashioned houses under the eaves, gives 
lodging to her brood in the mud-plastered cells: and the sea 
slumbers, with zephyr-wooing calm spread clear over the broad 
ship-tracks, not breaking in squalls on the stern-posts, not vomiting 
foam upon the beaches. O sailor, burn by the altars the glittering 
round of a mullet or a cuttle- fish, or a vocal scarus, to Priapus, 
ruler of ocean and giver of anchorage ; and so go fearlessly on thy 
seafaring to the bounds of the Ionian sea. 

104 3 
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II 


WORSHIP IN SPRING (2) 
, | AGATHIAS 

Evdva ev trovtos tophuperas? ov yap anrns 

KvpaTa AevKaiver HpiKl Yapacoopueva, 
Ovxéte 5¢ orrinddeoou Teptxracbecioa Odracoa 

éuTradw avtwmos mpos BdOos eiadyetat’ 
Oi Sépupot mvetovowy, émitpvfer Sé yedsS@v 

Kappeot KodAnTov wynEapévn Oddapov. 
Odpoes vavTirins éumeipape, Kav Tapa Yptiw 

Kay Tapa LiKEALKIVY TWOVTOTTOPHS KpoKaAnv: 
Modvov évoppitao tapai Bopoicr [pinrov 

} oxapov 7) Bakas pr<Eov épevOopévous. 


III 


ZEUS OF THE FAIR WIND 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Ovptov é« mpvpvns Tus OOnyNnThpa KadeiTo 
Ziva Kata wpotovey iotiov éxmeTacas: 
Kir’ émi Kuavéas Sivas Spopos, év0a Mocedav 
KauTUAOY eiNiooel Kipa Tapa apudbots, 


U 2 


Ocean lies purple in calm; for no gale whitens the fretted 
waves with its ruffling breath, and no longer is the sea shattered 
round the rocks and sucked back again down towards the deep. 
West winds breathe, and the swallow twitters over the straw-glued 
chamber that she has built. Be of good cheer; -O skilled in 
seafaring, whether thou sail to: the Syrtis or the Sicilian shingle: 
only by the altars of Priapus of the Anchorage burn a scarus or 
ruddy wrasse. 7 : : 
| | 3 


Let one call from the stern on Zeus of the Fair Wind for guide 
on his road, shaking out sail against the forestays ; whether he runs 
to the Dark Eddies, where Poseidon rolls his curling wave along the 
sands, or whether he searches the homeward passage down the 
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Kite cat’ Aiyainv wovtov mAdKka vooToy épevva, 
veisOw 765 Barov acta Tapa Eoave: 

"OSe rov edavtntov aet Oeov "Avtiratpou trais 
aotnae Dirwv ayabhs cvuBorov evrroins. 


IV 
THE SACRED CITY 
MACEDONIUS 
Tyor@ ir’ avOeuoevts pony mapa Maiovos”Eppov 
Lapdues 1) Avda E£oyos eis Torus. 
Mdprtus éyo mpwrn yevounv Atos, od yap édéyyew 
AdOpcov via “Péns HOerov tperépns* 
Av’tn kat Bpopio yevounv tpodos, év dé Kepavve 
édpaxov evpuTépw hati hacivopevor 
IIp@rass 8’ yerépnow év opydow oivad’ or@pny 
ovOatos éx Botpvav EavOds dwerke eos. 
Ilayta pe koopnoavto, ToAvs Sé we TOAAGKLS ai@V 
daoteaty OABicToLs EvpE peyarpouerny, 
Vv 
HERMES OF THE WAYS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
TAS’ bd Thy apKevOov it’ autravorTes, odiTat, 
quia wap’ “Eppeia cpixpov od00 diraxu, 
Aegean sea-plain, let him Jay honey-cakes by this image, and so go 


his way; here Philon, son of Antipater, set up the ever-gracious 
god for pledge of fair and fortunate voyaging. 


4 
Beneath flowering Tmolus, by the stream of Maeonian Hermus, 
am I, Sardis, capital city of the Lydians. I was the first who bore 
witness for Zeus ; for I would not betray the hidden child of our 
Rhea. I too was nurse of Bromius, and saw him amid the 
thunder-flash shining with broader radiance; and first on our 
slopes the golden-haired god pressed the harvest of wine out of 
the breasts of the grape. All grace has been given me, and many 
a time has many an age found me envied by the happiest cities. 


Go and rest your limbs here for a little under the juniper, O 
wayfarers, by Hermes, Guardian of the Way, not in crowds, but 


oo ak Pe a Maes ee 
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M2» dhipday, daaor Sé Bape? yovu kduvere woyOo 
\ / \ > 4, ee 
kab Siva Sorryav oluov avuvacduevor 
IIvowy yap Kat Odxos évoxios, & & bro métpAG 
midak ebynoes yuroBaph Kdparoyr, 
“Evécor 8 duyovtes dTapivod Kuvds aoOpua, 
e , ¢ / > F / 
as Oéuts, ‘Epueinv eivodcov riere. 


vI 
SACRED NURSERIES OF YOUTH 
NICIAS 
Eivocig@uaArov dpos KudAjvioy aid NeXoyxos 
THOS Exrnk’ EpaTod yuuvaciov pedéwv 
‘Eppfs, © emt traides audpaxov 48 baxwOov 
ToANAKL, Kal Oarepods OjKxav iwy otepdvous. 


VII 
PAN OF THE SEA-CLIFF 
ARCHIAS 

Ilava pe Tovd’ iepis ert Auooddos, airyrarirny 

lava, roy evoppwv Hd Epopov Aipévor, 
Oi ypumijes COevto pérw 8 eyo aAXOTE KUPTOLS 

adXote 8 aiysarod rodde caynvoBoros" 
"Adda trapdatnet, Ecive, céOev § eyo odvexa TavTns 

evtroins Téuapw mpniv dmiabe voror. 


those of you whose knees are tired with heavy toil and thirst, after 
traversing a long road; for there a breeze and a shady seat and 
the fountain under the rock will lull your toil-wearied limbs; and 
having so escaped the midday breath of the autumnal dogstar, 
pay his due honour to Hermes of the Ways. 


6 
I who inherit the tossing mountain-forests of steep Cyllene, 
stand here guarding the pleasant playing fields, Hermes, to whom 
boys often offer marjoram and hyacinths and fresh garlands of 
violets. 


7 
Me, Pan, the fishermen placed upon this holy cliff, Pan of the 
seashore, the watcher here over the fair anchorages of the harbour ; 
and I take care now of the baskets and again of the trawlers off 
this shore. Sail by, O stranger, and in requital of this good 
service of theirs I will send behind thee a gentle south wind. 
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Vill 
’ THE SPIRIT OF THE SEA 
| ARCHIAS 
Bauos idetv o Upinros éravyraditi0a vaio 
xnAnV, Biddvas vdcoou évaytitrépas, 
Dokds, drrous, ofdv nev épnualnow én’ axtais 
Eéccetav poyepav vices ixOuBorwv: 
"AN Hv Tus yputreds we BonOoov 4) KadrapevTns 
dovicn, wvoins lewar o€UTEpos* 
Aevoow kai ta Oéovta Kal’ HSaTos: 7% yap am’ Epywv 
Saipoves, od popdhas yvworov éyovar TUToOV. 
7 IX : 
THE GUARDIAN OF THE CHASE 
SATYRUS 
Kite ov x’ dpveddoutoy wrrép Kadapioa tradvvas 
tE@ operBaréers, elite NayoxToveecs, 
lava carer xvvi Ilav XNaciov odes iyvia paiver, 


4 
cvvlecow axrwvéwr Ilav avdyer kadapmov. 


xX 


THE HUNTER GOD 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
Kudype: XayoOnpa, Kat et mereewa Sv@Kov 
> \ e ay) & \ \ ” 
tEevTHs HKeLs TODO’ UTr6 Sicaov Gpos, 


8 
Small to see am I Priapus who inhabit this spit of shore opposite 
the Bithynian island, sharp-headed, footless, such an one as upon 
lonely beaches might be carved by the sons of toiling fishermen. 
But if any basket-fisher or angler call me to succour, I rush fleeter 
than the blast: I espy even the creatures that run under water: for 
truly the form of godhead is known from deeds, not from shape. 


9 ° 
Whether thou goest on the hill with lime smeared over thy 
fowler’s reed, or whether thou killest hares, call on Pan; Pan 
shows the dog the prints of the furry foot, Pan raises the stiff- 
jointed lime-twigs. 
10 : | 
Fair fall thy chase, O hunter of hares, and thcu fowler who 
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_. Kap tov: trnwpov aro xpnuvoio Boacov _ 
Iléva: cvvaypevo Kai Kvol kal Kaddpots. 
‘ : XI > 
FORTUNA PARVULORUM | 
PERSES 





evKaipas, TevEN’ pu weyddov Sé yrLxoUu" 

¢ o fet KA “WV 9 Oh £ 
Os & ye Snuotépwr Sivarat Ved avdpi mevéotyn 
Swpeicbat, TovTwv Kipids eis Tiyor. 


~ XII 
THE PRAYERS OF THE SAINTS 
ADDAEUS 
“Hy trapins fpea, tered age dé kanreirat, 
mpoae Ioridains Keiwevor év rpiode, 
Eizety olov én’ épyov dryers TOdas* evOds Exetvos 
evpnoer ody aol TpnELos evKoNInv. 


XIII 


SAVED BY FAITH | 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
hy piKpnv we Néyouet, Kal ovK ica TovToTOpEvaals 
vavat dciddvery Atpopov evrroinv, 
comest pursuing the winged people beneath this double hill; and 
cry thou to me, Pan, the guardian of the wood from my cliff ; I 
join the chase ‘with both dogs and reeds. 


LE 


Even me the little god of small things if thou call upon in due 
season thou shalt find; but ask not for great things; since what- 
soever a god of the commons can give toa labouring man, of this 
1, _ Tycho, have control. | 

12 

ti thou pass by the hero (and he is called Philopregmon) who. 
lies by the cross-roads in front of Potidaea, tell him to what work 
thou leadest thy feet ; straightway will he, being by thee, make thy 
business easy. 

They call me the little one, and say. i: Aeaees go straight and. 
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Ovk arodnus & eyo: Bpayd pev cxaddos adra Oardoon 
wav loov ov méTpeVv % Kplots ANAA TUYNS. 

"Eoto wndariots évrépn mA€ov: GAO yap aAAH 
Odpaos: éya & einv Saipoor cwfopevn. 


XIV 


THE SERVICE OF GOD 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Thy Avos audimoroy pe Xedsdova, thy eri Bwpots 
omévoew abavadtov yphiv émuotapéevyy, 
Rirexvov, dorovaynrov, &yet Taos’ ov yap auauvpas 
Saipoves nwetépnv EBrerov evoeBinv. 


XV 


BEATI MUNDO CORDE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


€ \ \ a 4 b \ a/ 

Ayvov xp vnoio Ou@deos évTos iovta 
” e / + a ef 
Eupevarr ayvein 8 Eats hpovety dora, 


fearless on a prosperous voyage like ships that sail out to sea; and 
I deny it not; I am a little boat, but to the sea all is equal ; fortune, 
not size, makes the difference. Let another have the advantage 
in rudders ; for some put their confidence in this and some in that, 
but may my salvation be of God. 


14 


Me Chelidon, priestess of Zeus, an aged woman well-skilled 
to make libation on the altars of the immortals, happy in my 
children, free from grief, the tomb holds ; for with no shadow in 
their eyes the gods saw my piety. 


15 
He who enters the incense-filled temple must Bes era and 
holiness is to have a pure mind. | 
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XVI 


THE WATER OF PURITY 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
‘Ayvas xelpas éyav Kal vodv Kal yAOTTav adnOF 
elotOe ut) NoUTPLIs GAAA vow KaSapos 
"Apkei yap @ ociots pavis datos, dvdpa 5é padrov 
ovo ay o Tas Novoat yYevpacw 'OKeaves. 


XVII 


THE GREAT MYSTERIES 


CRINAGORAS 
Ei nai coi édpaios dei Bios, o05é Oddaccav 
eras Yepoaias T ovK éraTnaas odous, 
"Eutrns Kexporins émiBjpevar, opp’ adv éxeivas 
Anuntpos weyaras vixtas tdns lepar, 
Tay aro Knv Swoicw axndéa, xedt’ av ixnar 
és mAcovar, ers Oupov EXadpporepor. 


16 


With hallowed hands, with true mind and tongue, enter in, 
pure not by baths but in spirit; for the holy a sprinkling of water 
suffices ; but a wicked man the whole ocean cannot wash in its 
floods. 


17. 


Though thy life be fixed in one seat, and thou sailest not the 
sea nor; treadest the roads on dry land, yet by all means go to 
Attica that thou mayest see those great nights of the worship of 
Demeter ; whereby thou shalt possess thy soul without care among 
the living, and lighter when thou must go to the place that 
awaiteth all. . é 
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ae | 
THE GARDEN GOD 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

M7 pe tov éx ArBadvoro réye, Eéve, TOV duroKopov 

TepTropmevoy vuxtous HiOéwy ddpo.s* 
Bauos éy@ viens ard yeirovos aypowwrns 

Lovvoy érroTpivav épya putocKadins, 
"EvOev am’ eveaptou pe pirns Eotevray adois 

téacapes ‘Opdwv éx mictipav orégpavot. 


II 
PAN’S PIPING 
ALCAEUS OF MESSENE 

"Eurrves Ilav XNapoiow opeiBata yetheot podoar, 

EUTVEL TOLMEVL TEPTrOmEVOS SovaKt, 
Kvceddd@ ovpuyys yéov pédos, éx Sé.cuvpdod 

Krale KaTiOvvav pjwatos appovinr: — 
"Audi dé coi, pulpoto Kata KpoTtov, évOeor ixvos 

pnocécOw Novudas taiode pweOvdpiacuyr. 


I 

Call me not him who comes from Libanus, O stranger, who 
delights in the talk of young men love-making by night; I am 
small and a rustic, born of a neighbour-nymph, and all my business 
is the delver’s labour; whence four garlands at the hands of the 
four Seasons crown me from the beloved fruitful garden. 


2 


Breathe music, O Pan that goest on the mountains, with thy 
sweet lips, breathe delight into thy pastoral reed, pouring song 
from the musical pipe, and make the melody sound in tune with 
the choral words ; and about thee to the pulse of the rhythm let 


the inspired feet of these water-nymphs keep falling free. 
202 
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THE HIDDEN SPRING 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 


av ye TroLoVomoto TeplTAEoV iAvOS MDE 

TovTO xapadpains Oepwov, ddita, Tins, 

‘ANG porov para TvTOdv brép SayadHBorov dxpav 
Keioé ye Tap Kelva Toipevia TiTvi 

Evpyces kehapvfov eiixpyvov dia rétpys 

vapa Bopevains ux porepov vidos. 


IV 


THE MEADOW AT NOON 
_ AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tade cata xXoepoio pidels Netwovos, odira, 
aptavaoov poyepod wadOaka yvia KorTrov, 
*Heyi ce xal Zedipo.o tivaccopévn wits avipats 
Oérée, rettiyor eicalovta méXos, 
X@ trouuny év Gpecot pecayBpwov ayyoOr tayas 
cupicdav Nacias Ody bro TNaTAaVoOU" 
Kavpar’ drapivoio guyav Kuvos altos apeirpes 
avptov: ev Tobe col Ilavi ANéyorTs TOod. 


3 


Drink not here, traveller, from this warm pool in the brook, full 
of mud stirred by the sheep at pasture; but going a very little 
way over the ridge where the heifers are grazing, there by yonder 
pastoral stone-pine thou wilt find bubbling through the fountained 
rock a spring colder than northern snow. 


4 


Here fling thyself down on the grassy meadow, O trayeller, and 
rest thy relaxed limbs from painful weariness; since here also, as 
thou listenest to the cicalas’ tune, the stone-pine trembling in the 
wafts of west wind will lull thee, and the shepherd on the moun- 
tains piping at noon nigh the spring under a copse of leafy plane: 
so escaping the ardours of the autumnal dogstar thou wilt cross 
the height to-morrow ; trust this good counsel that. Pan gives thee. 
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V 
BENEATH THE PINE 
PLATO 
ixopov Tapa tavde Kabileo pwvnecoay 
dpiccoveay TevKnv Kravas LTO Lepvpors, 
Kai cot xayrdlovow epois rapa vawact otpuyé 
— «Oedyouévan dikes KOua Kata Brepdpor. 





VI 


WOOD-MUSIC 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"Epyeo cal kar’ éuay ilev mituv, & TO wedeypov 
mpos parakors nyel KexrLpéva Lepvpovs: 
"Hyide xal xpotvicpa persatayés, &v0a pericdov 
novY Epnpatols Urvoy ayw Kahdpots. 
vil 
-THE PLANE-TREE ON HYMETTUS 
: HERMOCREON 
"Ifev 70 oxvepav TAATavon, Eéve, Tavde TapépTaV 
as atranr@ Lépupos trvevpats pvrra Sovei, 
"Ev0a we Nixayopas krvtov eicato Maidbos ‘Eppav 
aypov KapTroToKou pUTopa Kal KTEdvO. 


5 
Sit down by this high-foliaged voiceful pine that rustles her 
branches beneath the western breezes, and beside my chattering 
waters Pan’s pipe shall bring drowsiness down on thy enchanted 
eyelids. 
6 
Come and sit under my stone-pine that murmurs so honey-sweet 
as it bends to the soft western breeze; and lo this honey-dropping 
fountain, where I bring sweet sleep playing on my lonely reeds. 


7 
Sit down, stranger, as thou passest by, under this shady plane, 
whose leaves flutter in the soft breath of the west wind, where 
Nicagoras consecrated me, the renowned Hermes son of Maia, 
protector of his orchard-close and cattle. 
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VIII 


THE GARDEN OF PAN 
PLATO 
Luydtw Adovov Apuddev déras, of 7’ amo TWéTpas 
/ \ \ \ / 
Kpouvol, Kal BANY? TovAUpLYNS TOKAda?, 
Adrtos éel cvpeyyt pediodeTas eveedddm Tap 
e x CY nA e \ / 
brypov iels CeveTav yetdos Urrép Kadauor, 
Ai 8€ wépiE Oarepoict yopov Tociv éatncavTo 


“‘Tdpiades Noudar, Nopdar ‘Apadpuddes. 


IX 


THE FOUNTAIN OF LOVE 
MARIANUS 


Ta vo tas wAaTAdvous aTrad@ TeTpupEévos bTV@ 
evdev "Epas, Noydats Naprrdda trapbépevos: 

Nopdac 8 adAnAnoe Tt wéAropev ; ale 5é rodTH 
oBécoaper, citrov, opod Tip Kpadins mepoTrar. 

Aaprras & ws épreke cai tdaTa, Ocppov éxetOev 
Nuyda 'Epwriddes Noutpoyoedowy vdwp. 


8 


Let the shaggy cliff of the Dryads be silent, and the springs 
welling from the rock, and the many-mingled bleating of the 
ewes ; for Pan himself makes music on his melodious pipe, running 
his supple lip over the joined reeds ; and around him stand up to 
dance with glad feet the water-rnymphs and the nymphs of the 
oakwood. 


9. 

Here beneath the plane-trees, overborne by soft sleep, Love 
slumbered, giving his torch to the Nymphs’ keeping; and the 
Nymphs said one to another, ‘Why do we delay? and would that 
with this we might. have quenched the fire in the heart of mortals.’ 


But now, the torch having kindled even the waters, the amorous 
Nymphs pour hot water thence into the bathing pool. ees 
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Xx 
ON THE LAWN 
COMETAS 
\ / / / Lal > \ / 4 
lav ire, rnktida pipve Teots eri YelNeol TUPY, 
"Hy@ yap Seis totcd’ évi Oevnomrébors. 


XI 


. THE SINGING STONE 
= | AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Tov pe ALOov péuynoo Tov HYHEVTA TapépTOV 
Nicainv: ote yap Tipow érevyodoper 

"AXKaO00s, Tote PoiBos émwpadov hpe Sopaiov 
hada, AvKwpeinv évOéuevos KiOdpnyr, 

"EvOev éy@ Nupdodos: UroKxpovcas Sé we NeTTH 
Kepuaods, ToD Koutrov wapTupiny Kopicat. 


XII 


THE WOODLAND WELL 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"Aévaov Ka€apny pe twapepxyopévorowy oditais 
Tnynv apSrvle yertovéovca vaTn, | 
Ildvrn 8 ed mrAaTavotos Kal HuepoParreae Sadvats 
EoTEmpat, oKLEpHY Awuyomévn KALoinV: 


Io 


Dear Pan, abide here, drawing the pipe over thy lips, for thou 
wilt find Echo on these sunny greens. 


II 


Remember me the singing stone, thou who passest by Nisaea ; 
for when Alcathous was building his bastions, then Phoebus lifted 
on his shoulder a stone for the house, and laid down on me his 
Delphic harp; thenceforth I am lyre-voiced: strike me lightly 
with a little pebble, and carry away witness of my boast. 


12 


‘I the wetitiowiak Clear Fount gush forth for biyqiasaale way- 
farers from the neighbouring dell; and on every side I am bordered 
well with planes ‘and soft-bloomed laurels, and make coolness and 
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Totvera pn pe Gépevs TrapapeiBeo divay adadKov 
apravoov tap’ éwol Kal Kooy novyin. 


XIII 
-ASLEEP IN THE’ WOOD 
THEOCRITUS 


Eddecs fudAdocTpa@Te Tédw, Addi, cOpa KeKmaKos 
> 4 / bt. n Fe Pee 
apravov’ otddixes 0 aptimaryels av’ opn’ 

"Aypeves 5é td lav kal 0 tov xpoxdevta Ipinros 
\ 999 ¢ a N , 
Kiooov ed’ imepT@ Kpatl KaSatropevos 
wv aE a 
Avtpov éow orevyovTes omoppofor adra TV Hevrye, 
hedye, weOels brrvov Koya KatrevBopevor, 


XIV 
THE ORCHARD- CORNER 


“ANYTE 


€ a AQ?) bee” Bey >’ , 
Epuas tad’ €otaxa trap’ dpyarov ke 
év eandBods, TONAS wd dsr aidvos, 


_———— 


Avdpdor KEK UNO wv eye dtravetv odoio: 
spuxpov 8 axpaes xpava bdwp Tpoyxéet. 


shade to lie in. Therefore pass me not by in summer; rest by me 
in quiet, ridding thee of thirst and weariness. 


13 


. Thou sleepest. 0 on the leaf-strewn floor, Daphnis, resting thy 
‘weary body; and the hunting-stakes are freshly set on the hills; 
and Pan pursues thee, and Priapus who binds the yellow-flowering 
ivy on his lovely head, passing side by side into the cave; but flee 
thou, flee, shaking off the dropping drowsiness of slumber. 


14 


I, Hermes, stand here by the windy orchard in the cross-ways 
nigh the grey sea-shore, giving rest on the way to wearied men; 
and the fountain wells forth cold stainless water. 
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XV 
PASTORAL SOLITUDE 
SATYRUS 
Tlowpeviay dyAwooos av’ opydda pédtrerat Ayo 
avtiOpovy mravois vaTepopwvov ora. 


XVI 


TO A BLACKBIRD SINGING 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS | 
Myxére viv povipse mapa Spui, unkére hover 
\ 2-9 -> / 4 / 
KNwvos em’ aKpoTaTov, Kdaoude, KeKALMEVOS* 
’"EyOpov cor trode Sévdpov" érreiyeo 8 autreros évOa 
> / nr UA > / 
AVTEANEL YAAUKOY TVAKLOS EK TETAAMY" 
/ \ 4 2-258 / > ’ » east J , 
Keivns tapoov épevcov éri KXddov audi 7’ éxeivyn 
f \ Pst > , f 
MENTE, ALYY TPOKEwY Ex TTOMATwWY KEaCor* 
Apis yap én’ opvidecat dhéper Tov avaporov i€ov, 
a 5¢ Botpuv: atépyer 8 tuvorrorovs Bpowsos. 


XVII 
UNDER THE OAK 
ANTIPHILUS 
Kraves amnopiot tavans Spvds, evoxcov inpos 
avopaow a&Kpntov Kadpa puracoopévots, 


ES 
Tongueless Echo along this pastoral slope makes answering 
music to the birds with repeating voice. 


16 

No longer now warble on the oak, no longer sing, O blackbird, 
sitting on the topmost spray; this tree is thine enemy; hasten 
where the vine rises in clustering shade of silvered leaves; on her 
bough rest the sole of thy foot, around her sing and pour the 
shrill music of thy mouth; for the oak carries mistletoe baleful 
to birds, but she the grape-cluster; and the Wine-god cherishes 
singers. 

17 eae 

Lofty-hung boughs of the tall oak, a shadowy height over men 
that take shelter from the fierce heat, fair-foliaged, closer-roofing' 
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E > / > ‘. 4 , > / lal 
UTETANOL, KEPauov oTEeyaverTeEpoL, oikia haTTar, 
ae . 
oikla TeTTitya@r, Evdiot Akpéwoves, 
Kjjue Re ee. ¢€ ‘ bé ge ; { 
nee TOV KmeTéparowy bToKALWOevTA Kopala 
7 
pvcacl’ axrivev nediov puydda. 


ine 68 
“THE RELEASE OF THE OX 
i ADDAEUS 
Adnaxe Kal yipe mat puaaner épyarlomy Booby 
"AXKov ov poviny 4 iryarye ™pos xorrida, 
AidecOels pywv: o 8é ov Babén évi moin 
pven Pots dporpov TépTeT ereveply. 


XIX 


THE SWALLOW AND THE GRASSHOPPER 
_ BUENUS 3 
"ATO ope pedidperre, Ndros oe den dting a 
rértiy’ amrhow Saita phépers Téxeow 
Tov NdAov-d Aaderoa, TOV eUTTEpOY a TTEpdeTaa, \ 
rov Eévov a Eciva, tov Oepivov.bepiva, 
Koby rdyos pirrers 3. od yap Oéuis. odd€ Sixasoy. .. | 
dArNVCH Kuvororovs bpvoTrOAOLS TTOMaTLY, 


than tiles, houses of wood-pigeons, houses of crickets, O noontide 
branches, protect me likewise who*lie beneath yore renee ig 
from the s sun’s FAVS. cory oh ohaadan 

“The Sabisubting! ox, outworn with old. age aind boul! ae the» 
furrow, Alcon did not lead to-the butchering knife, reverencing it: 
for its works; and loose inthe deep meadow grass it er anprns 
with lowings over freedom from the ae 


“19 
Attic maid, honey-fed, chatterer, snatchest thou and bearest 
the chattering cricket for feast to thy unfledged young, thou 
chatterer thé chatterer, thou winged the winged, thou’ summier 
guest the summer guest, and wilt not quickly cast it loose ? for 
it is not right nor: just that singers should perish bi)? ae 
seonths. 


O 
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XX 


THE COMPLAINT OF THE CICALA 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Timre pe Tov hirépnpov avardéi Toupéves aypy 
rértuya Spocepav édKet’ amr’ axpepover, 

Tiv Nuudéwv trapoditiw andova khpate péeco@ 
ovpect Kal axvepais Eovba NadedvTA vaTrass ; 

"Hvide cai xiydrnv Kal Kocovdor, Hvide TOrcous 
Wipas, apoupains &prayas evtropins: 

Kaprrav Snrnrhpas éreiv Oéuis OddvUT’ Exeivous: 
PvrArwv Kal yroephs Tis POdvos éati Spocov ; 


XXI 


THE LAMENT OF THE SWALLOW 
PAMPHILUS 


Tire rravnpépios, Llavdsovt Kadppope Kovpa, 
npép pope Kovp 
vpopéeva KeNaAELS TPAVAA 1a CTOMATOD ; © 
prpope p paren ; 
°"H row wapOevias 1obos ixero tTav Tou amnipa 
sh \ sees 4 
Opnixros Typevs aiva Binoapevos ; 


20 

Why in merciless chase, shepherds, do you tear me the solitude- 
haunting cricket from the dewy sprays, me the roadside nightingale 
of the Nymphs, who at midday talk shrilly in the hills and the 
shady dells? Lo, here is the thrush and the blackbird, lo here 
such flocks of starlings, plunderers of the cornfield’s riches 3 it is 
allowed to seize the ravagers of your fruits: destroy them: why 
grudge me my leaves and fresh dew? 


21° 


Why all day long, hapless maiden daughter of Pandion, soundest 
thou wailingly through thy twittering mouth? has longing come 
on thee for thy maidenhead, that Tereus of Ahrage ravished from 
thee by dreadful violence ? 
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XXII 


THE SHEPHERD OF THE NYMPHS 
MYRINUS 
— Ovpars 6 KwpuHTs, 0 TA vUpdiKa pra vopevor, 
Ovpots 0 cuvpifwv Tavos icov Sovaxt 
"Evdtos oivotrorns oxepay vireo Tay TituY evdeL, 
dpoupe? 8 avros éX@v troipvia Baxtpov “Epas. 


XXIII 


THE SHRINE BY THE SEA (1) 
MNASALCAS 
LTHpyev AduppavTo.o Tapa YOaparav yOova mévTov 
Sepxopuevor Téuevos Kvmpidos Kivadias 
Kpdvav 7° aiyelpoics xatdoKior, ds dro vaya 
Eovbal advacovras yeiheow AdKvOves. 


XXIV 


THE SHRINE BY THE SEA (2) 
ANYTE 
Kvmpidos odtos 06 yapos, érrel hidov érdeTo THVa 
aidy am’ nreipov Naptrpov ophy TwéXayos | 
"Odpa hirov vavtyot TEeAH TAdOV? api 5é rovTos 
Secuaiver, AuTapov Sepxopuevos Eoavov. 


22 


Thyrsis the reveller, the shepherd of the Nymphs’ sheep, Thyrsis 
who pipes on the reed like Pan, having drunk at noon, sleeps 
under the shady pine, and Love himself has taken his crook and 
watches the flocks. 

23 

Let us stand by the low shore of the spray-scattering deep, 
looking on the precinct of Cypris of the Sea, and the fountain 
overshadowed with poplars, from which the shrill kingfishers 
draw water with their bills. . 

24 

This is the Cyprian’s ground, since it was her pleasure ever 
to look from land on the shining sea, that she may give fulfilment 
of their voyage to sailors; and around the deep trembles, gazing 
on her bright image. 
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XXV 
THE LIGHTHOUSE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Myxére Secpaivovres abeyyéa vunros ouixrAnv 
eis éwe Oapoaréws mAWETE TOVTOTOPOL. 
Iléouw adrwopévois TnXavyéa Sadoy avarto, 
tav AckrnTiadav pynpootyny Kaudartov. 


XXVI 
SPRING ON THE COAST (1) 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM | 
‘O wdoos wpaios Kal yap Nadayedoa yeddov 
dn péwBrwxev y@ yapies Zédupos, 
Acipaves 8 avbedor, ceciynnev 5 Odracca 
KUpacl Kal TPHYEL TrEevpaTL Bpaccopérn. 
’Ayxvpas avédoto Kat exdvoato yvata, 
vauTire, Kal TAWOLS TacAY or oOovnr: 
Tavé’ o IIpintros é eyor érruTéANO MAL O AlpeviTas, 
avOpad’, os TrAMoLS TAcaY ér’ éutropinv. 


" XXVII 
SPRING ON THE COAST (2) 


ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
aios pobin vnt Spopos, od5é Odracca 


Toppuper Tpopepy PpiKl yapacoopmevn, 


Pe BR ; : , 
No longer dreading the rayless night-mist, sail towards me 
confidently, O seafarers ; for all wanderers I light my oo 
torch, memorial of the labours of the Asclepiadae. 
26 
- Now is the season of sailing; for already the chattering swallow 
is come and the pleasant West wind; the meadows flower, and the 
sea, tossed up with waves and rough blasts, has sunk to silence, 
Weigh thine anchors and unloose thine hawsers,O mariner, and 
sail with all thy canvas set: this I Priapus of the harbour bid 
thee, O man, that thou mayest sail forth to all thy trafficking, 


27 . 
Now is the season for a ship to run through the gurgling water, 


9 
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"Hén b€ wAdooes pev VI@popa yupa yediOov 
oikia, Newoverv 8 aBpa yede TéTada: 
Tovvera punptoacbe StaBpoya teicpara, vavTat, 
érxete 5 ayxipas dodddas ex Apévor, 
Aaidgea & eviibéa trpotovifete: tad? o Ipinros 

Upp évoppitas tats évérrw Bpopiov. 


XXVIII 


GREEN SUMMER 
NICAENETUS 


Ovk €Oérw, PidoOnpe, Kata TrddW, AAW er’ apovpns 

daivucbat, Zedhvpovu wvevpate TepTromevos* 

"Apxet pot Koitn pev b7rO TAEUPHaL Yapevva, 
»” \ fe , >? / 
éyyus yap Tpopanrov Séuviov évdarrins, 

Kai Avyos apyaiov Kapav orégos: adda hepécbw 

s \ / ¢ / 7 

oivos kat Moveéwy 7 yaplieooa AUpn, 

Ouvpipes trivovtes drs Atos everéa vippynv 
péATrMMEV, VNTOU SeaoTrOTW NwETEPNS. 


and no longer does the sea gloom, fretted with gusty squalls, and 
now the swallow plasters her round houses under the rafters, and 
the soft leafage laughs in the meadows. ‘Therefore wind up your 
soaked cables, O sailors, and weigh your sunken anchors from the 
harbours, and stretch the forestays to carry your well-woven sails. 
This I the son of Bromius bid you, Priapus of the anchorage. 


28 


I do not wish to feast down in the city, Philotherus, but in the 
country, delighting myself with the breath of the West wind ; 
sufficient couch for me is a strewing of boughs under my side, for 
at hand is a bed of native willow and osier, the ancient garland of 
the Carians; then let wine be brought, and the delightful lyre of 
the Muses, that drinking at our will we may sing the renowned 
bride of Zeus, lady of our island, 
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XXIX 


PALACE GARDENS 
ARABIUS: 


"Tdact cal kntotot Kal ddoeot Kai Atovicw 
‘ / / ‘i , > 4 
Kat TovTov TANHOw yelTovos evppocvvn, 
Teprrva Sé wot yains Te Kat €& ddos GAXAOOEY AAXOS 
Kal ypiTrevs opéyer O@pa Kat aypovomos, 
\ , ie > \ / x 3 / > eee 4 
Tovs & év éuol pipvovtas } opvidwy tis acidwv 
x \ Q / Q f , 
 yAuKD TwopOunov Péypa Trapnyopéer. 


29 
I am filled with waters and gardens and groves and vineyards, 
and the joyousness of the bordering sea; and fisherman and 
farmer from different sides stretch forth to me the pleasant gifts 
of sea and land: and them who abide if me either a bird singing 
or the sweet cry of the ferrymen lulls to rest. | 


VII 
TEs PAM Pesy 


I 


THE HOUSE OF THE RIGHTEOUS 
MACEDONIUS 

EvceBin 76 wéXabpov aro mpwroto Gepeinov 
aypt kal ipnrods ryaryev eis opodous, 

Ov yap am’ addOTpiov KTedvav AnioTopL yYarXKO 
drABov aorrALCov tedEe Maxndovios, 

Ovde AurrepynTys Keve@ Kal aKxepdéi woxOw 
Kradce Sixacotatou picbod areuBopmevos 

‘Os 8€ rover dutravpa gurdocetat avdpl dicaio, 
ade Kal evoeBéwn Epya pévot pepoTrav. 


II 


THE GIRL’S CUP 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
Xeiros ’Avixntera TO ypvceov eis eue Téyyer 
GNA Tapacyoiuny Kal Towa vupidcov. 
ah I 


Piety has raised this house from the first foundation even to the 
lofty roof ; for Macedonius fashioned not his wealth by heaping up 
from the possessions of others with plundering sword, nor has any 
poor man here wept over his vain and profitless toil, being robbed 
of his most just hire ; and as rest from labour is kept inviolate by 
* the just man, so let the works of pious mortals endure. 


2 


_Aniceteia wets her golden lip in me; may I give her also. the 
draught of bridal. | 


215 
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III 


THE FLOWER UNBLOWN 
PHILODEMUS 


Obmw cou Kadvxwv yupvov Oépos, ovdé peraiver 
Botpus 6 MAL PIONS mpwtoBorav yapiTas, 

"AXN 75n Goa ree véot Onyouow “Epates, 
Avowdixn, Kai trip TUpetar éyxpvduor. 

U4 f ¢ f b see | Ley 
PDevywpuev Sucépwres, Ews BENOS OvK ETL VEUPT,’ 
eS 5 NS ree Eee g : on 
MAVTLS EY@ MeyadnS avTiKa TupKains. 


‘A ROSE IN’ WINTER 


_CRINAGORAS 


Kiapos Bet Mev. TO-Tply poda, voV FY évl pécow 
_xelpare twoppupéas eoxdoapev KaduKas 
2 émipedjoavra yeveOrin.dopeva THOSE. - 
not, vungpidlov accoTaTn Aeyéwv" 
| KadXlorns orepOhvas éri xpordpotos yuvarnos 
| A@ioY 7) pivEY HpwoY néALOD. 


Not yet is thy summer unfolded from the bud, nor does the 
purple come upon thy grape-cluster that puts out the first shoots of 
its maiden graces; but already the young Loves are whetting their 
fleet arrows, Lysidice, and the hidden fire is smouldering. Flee 
"we, wretched lovers, ere yet the shaft i is on the sian, $i prone 
a eey is gushes soon. 


aielnrvee #43 4 suk: ek 

Roses ere now bloomed in spring, but now in: midwinter we 
have opened our crimson cups, smiling in delight on this thy 
birthday morning, that brings thee full nigh the bridal bed: better 


‘forts to be wreatlied on the brows of so: fair a ii? than’ wait for 
the spring sun. 
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Vv 


GOODBYE TO CHILDHOOD 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
— Tipapéta pd yao. ra TUTava THY T épaTeny 
ohaipay, Tov Te Kopas puTOpa KeKpvpador, 
Tds te Kopas, Acpvars, Kopa Kopa, ws émuerKés, 
av@ero, kal Ta Kopav évdtpar’ ’Apréussy. 
Aarga, td 8é maidds brép yépa Tipaperelas 
Onxapéva cadlois Tay dciav ootus: 
Wa 
THE SCHOOLBOY 
EUPHORION 
IIperas ommor émre&e xaras Kido€os éOelpas 
Dolo radeinv Stacey ayainv: 
"Avti 8é of wAoKapioos, “ExnBore, kados érrein 
wyapvnber aci Kicaos aeEopéve. 
VII 
_ THE WIFE’S PRAYER 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 
Biduvis Kudépn pe tens. dvebiKarTo, Kourpu, 
pophis eldwrov Avyduwvov evEapévn’ 


Her tambourines and pretty ball, and the net that confined her 
hair, and her dolls and dolls’ dresses, Timareta dedicates before her 
marriage to Artemis of Limnae, a maiden to a maiden, as is fit ; 
do thou, daughter of Leto, laying thine hand over thei irl 
Timareta, Preserve her purely i in her purity. : 


6 


When Eudoxus shore his first lovely fleece of hair he gave its 
childish glory to Phoebus ; instead of the tress, O Far-Darter, may 
the lovely 1 ihe from Acharnae be upon him as he waxes in growth. 


7 


Cte ‘of Bithynia dedicates me, the rita image of thy 
aes O Cyprian, with prayer: do thou impart in return: thy great 
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"AdXrAa od TH MIKKH pweyadyy yxdpw avTipepifou, 
ws &Oos: apkeiras 8 avdpos opoppocvra. 


VEIT. 


BRIDEGROOM AND BRIDE 
JOANNES BARBUCALLUS 


TecOot xai Madia waxtav cat xnpla olpBrdov 
Tas KadvKoaTedavou vuudios Kipuvopas 
‘Eppodinras avéOnxev 6 Baxoros: adr SéyerOe 
3 3 , A , BJ Caan 4 / \ / 
avT avtTas TaKtav, avt’ éuéGev TO pert. 


IX 


THE BRIDE'S VIGIL 

. AGATHIAS ) 

“s"Myote Awyve pienta pépors und’ 6uBpor éyelpors 
pn TOV émov Travans vuudiov épyopevov 

Aiet od POovées 7H Kirrpidi: Kai yap 60 “Hpw 
Hppooe Nevavdp~—Oupé, TO Novtrov Ea. 

‘Hgatorou teréOeis, cal meiOopas OTTL yaréTT@V 
Kvrpida Owrevers Seatrotixny dddvvnp. 


grace for this little one, as is thy wont; and concord with her 
husband satisfies her. 


8 


To Persuasion and the Paphian, Hermophilas. the neatherd, 
bridegroom of flower-chapleted Eurynome, dedicates a cream- 
cheese and combs from his hives; accept for her the cheese, for 
me the honey. 


9 


Never grow mould, O lamp, nor call up the rain, lest thou stop 
my bridegroom in his coming; alway thou art jealous of the 
Cyprian ; yes, and when she betrothed Hero to Leander—O my 
heart, leave the rest alone. Thou art the F ire-God’s, and I believe 
that by vexing the Cyprian thou flatterest thy master’s pangs. 
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x 


HEAVEN ON EARTH 
THEOCRITUS 
“A Kuzpus ot mavdamos: ikaoKeo tay Oeov, citrav 

Otpaviay, ayvas advOey~a Xpucoyovas 

Oix év ’Audixréovs, @ Kal téxva Kal Biov érxe 
Evvov: adel 5é opi Aeiov eis ETOS Fv 

"E £9 > f 9 4 . 5 r \ 

Kk oé0ev apxopévots, @ TOTYLA* KNnOOmeEvoL yap 

> 4, BJ \ al 4 / 
aBavarwv avtol wretov Eyovat Bportoi. 


XI 


WEARY PARTING 
MELEAGER 
Kidopros vaes wWeNayitides, al mropov “EXXys 
mreiTe Kado KoATrALS SeEdpevas Bopény, 
"Hv tov én’ niovwv Koay kata vaoov idnte 
Paviov eis yapotrov Sepkopévay Trérayos, 
Todr’ érros ayyeiNaite, Kanal vées, OS we Kopifer 
— twepos od vatrav wocat Sé meforropor. 
Ei yap rod7’ eizrout’ evayyedot, avdtixna Kal Zevs 
oupios bperépas mvevoeTar eis OOovas. 


Io 


This is not the common Cyprian; revere the goddess, and name 
her the Heavenly One, the dedication of holy Chrysogone in the 
house of Amphicles, with whom she had children and life together ; 
and ever it was better with them year by year, who began with 
thy worship, O mistress ; for mortals who serve the gods are the 
better off themselves. 


If 


Well-freighted seafaring ships that sail the Strait of Helle, 
taking the fair North wind in your sails, if haply on the island 
shores of Cos yousee Phanion gazing on the sparkling sea, carry 
this message, fair ships, that desire brings me, not a sailor but a 
wayfarer on my feet. For if you say this, carrying good news, 
straightway will Zeus of the Favouring Wind likewise breathe into 
your canvas. 
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XII 


MOTHERHOOD 
CALLIMACHUS 
Kai wandw, EiAn@usa, Aveawvidos éX0é Karevons 
bd b] , ®@ \ > / 

eVNOXOS, @divwv wde cdY EUTUXIN’ 
"Hs rode viv pév, dvacca, Kops brep: avtt dé matdos 

ce Ys ” \ 7 

boTepov evMdns ANNO TL VNOS ExOL. 


XIII 


PAST PERIL 
CALLIMACHUS 
To ypéos ws améyers, AokArAnTé, TO po yuvaLKos 
Anpodixns ’Akécov wdperev evEduevos, 
Tuyvackes: qv 8 dpa XA0y Kal picOov atratis, 
dynot mapéEccOar waptupinv o Tiva€. 


XIV 


FATHER.AND MOTHER 
PHAEDIMUS 
"A pteut, col Ta médtAa Kiynoiov eicato vids, 
Kal. wétA@Y ONYoV TTUyWAa OeutoTodiKy 
Obvend oi mpneia Nexo! Sioods UTrEpécyes 
yelpas, aTep TOLOU, TOTVLA, ViTcOpmeVn’ 


12 

Again, O Ilithyia, come thou at Lycaenis’ call, Lady of Birth, 
-even thus with happy issue of travail; whose offering now this is 
for a girl, but afterwards may thy fragrant temple hold another 
for a boy. 

13 

Thou knowest, Asclepius, that thou hast received payment of 
the debt that Aceson owed, having vowed it for his wife Demo- 
dice; yet if it be forgotten, and thou demand thy wages, this 
tablet says it will give testimony. 


14 
Artemis, to thee the son of Cichesias dedicates his shack and 
Themistodice the strait folds of her gown, because thou didst 
graciously hold thy two hands over her in childbed, coming, O 
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“Apteut, vntriayov S€ cal eicéte maida Aéovtt 
vevoov idety Kodpoy yui’ émacEopevor. 


XV 


HOUSEHOLD HAPPINESS | 
AGATHIAS 


TH Ladin atedhavous, Th Ladrade thy Re Bae ee 
’"Apréuids Covnv dvOeto Karxr1pon: 

Kipeto yap pyvnotipa tov HOede, nai Adyev HBnv 
cwppova, Kal TeKéwy apoev ETLKTE YéVOS. 


XVI 


GRACIOUS CHILDREN 
THEAETETUS 
"OnrBia téxva yévoirGe> Tivos yévos ote, ti 8 tpiv 
ade Kadois yapiev Keipevor éor’ dvoma ; 
7 b] 7 > \ Pm \ 3 / 
Nixdvop éyo eipt, tatnp 8 éwot Aimopntos, 
/ 8 ‘H , b ase, / 5 , 
PATH ynow, Keil yévos Maxedar. 
Kai pév éyo Dida eipi, kai oti pou odtos aderdos, 
éx 8 evyhs Toxéwy Exrapes aporepor. — 


our Lady, without thy bow. And do thou, O Artemis, grant yet 
to Leon to see his infant child a sturdy-limbed boy. 


15 

Callirhoé dedicates to the Paphian garlands, to Pallas a tress 
of hair, to Artemis her girdle; for she found a wooer to her heart 
and was given a stainless prime and bore male children. 


16 


Fair fall you, children ; whose family are you ? and what gracious 
name is given to so pretty things as youP—I am Nicanor, and my 
father is Aepioretus, and my mother Hegeso, and I am a Macedon- 
ian born.—And I am Phila, and this is my brother ; ie: we both 
stand here fulfilling a vow of our parents, 
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XVII 


THE UNBROKEN HOME 
/ AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

“Rito Kal Texéeoot yuvatki Te TUMBoV edeLpev 
l 
"Avdpotiov: ovrm 8 ovdevds eips Taos. 

p y 
Odte Kal peivayu jToddv ypovorv: ei 8 dpa Kat Sei, 

SeEaiunv év enol tors mpotépous mpotépous. 


XVIII 


THE BROKEN HOME 
BIANOR 
@evovons exAaov éuhs wopov, aX’ emt maLdds 
éArriot Koupotépas éarevoy eis odvvas: 
Nov 6€ we cal mrados POovepy tis evdodice Moipa: 
hed Bpédos, exvevoOnv kai oé TO NevTrOpevor. 
Ilepoeghovn, Tod mratpos él OpHvorcwv dKovoor, 
Oés Bpégos és KdXrOUS NT pds Atrovyopéevys. 


XIX 


SUNDERING 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
°H mov cé yOovias, ’Apernpsds, é& axdroto 
Kexvtod Oeuévav iyvos én’ aidvi 


17 
Androtion built me, a burying-place for himself and his children 
and wife, but as yet I am the tomb of no one; so likewise may 
I remain for a long time ; and if it must be, let me take to myself 
the eldest first. 
18 
I wept the doom of my Theionoé, but borne up by hopes of her 
child 1 wailed in lighter grief; and now a jealous fate has bereft 
me of the child also; alas, babe, I am cozened of even thee, all 
that was left me. Persephone, hearken thus much at a father’s 
lamentation ; lay the babe on the bosom of its dead mother. 


; ee 
_ Surely, methinks, when thou hadst set thy footprint, Aretemias, 
from the boat upon Cocytus’ shore, carrying in thy young hand thy 
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Oixyopevoy Bpéhos apts véw hopéovaay ayootd 
- @ererpav Oarepal Aapides civ Aida, 
TlevOopuevar téo knpa: ov dé Eaivovea trapeas 
Sdxpvow adyyeinas Keiv’ aviapov eros: 
Aimdoov adivaca, pirat, Téxos, aXXo péev avdpl 
Evdpove xadrXTropay, ado 8 ayw POipévors. 


XX 


NUNC DIMITTIS 
_ JOANNES BARBUCALLUS 

5) / es Boe >» , / , 
Es rréaw abpyncaca trap’ éoxyatins diva poipns 

nveoa Kai YGovious, vera Kal Evyious, 

‘ \ id ‘ / > LA \ Io a 

Tovs pév, Ott Cwov Aitrov avépa, tovs 8’ Ste Totov: 

ava TaThp pipvot tacaly éd’ jperépocs. 


XXI 


LEFT ALONE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Nixérokiv Mapdbovis €Ojxaro 798’ évi rérpn 
OuBpnoas Saxpvois Ndpvaxa pappapény, 
"AAN’ oddév mréov Exye: Ti yap TréoV avéps KNdEUS 
povve vép yains, oixyouévns adoyov; 


baby just dead, the fair Dorian women had compassion in Hades, 
inquiring of thy fate; and thou, fretting thy cheeks with tears, 
' didst utter that woeful word: ‘O friends, having travailed of two 
children, I left one for my husband Euphron, and the other I bring 
to the dead.’ 

20 


Gazing upon my husband as my last thread was spun, I 
praised the gods of death, and I praised the gods of marriage, 
those that I left my husband alive, and these that he was even 
such an one; may he remain, a father for the children who are his 
and mine. 

21 
Marathonis laid Nicopolis in this stone, wetting the marble 


coffin with tears, but all to no avail; for what is there more than 
sorrow for the husband alone upon earth when his wife is gone? 
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RAT 
EARTH’S FELICITY 
CARPHYLLIDES 
\ / \ \ / UA al 
My péurrn wapiov Ta pwyHnwaTa mov, Trapodira, 
ovdéev éyw Opnvev akvov ovdé Gavwr | 
Téxvev téxva NéXOLTTA® puns aTréNaVE'G| yuVaLKos 
auyynpou' Tprocois Traiciv éaioca ydmous, 
"EL oy modXaKe Taidas épols evexoiutoa KOXTOLS 
> XN > y > ld > / 
ovdevos oluweas ov vooov, ov Gavatov: 
” , Weise Ree! ph iis Ve 
Of pe KatTacTeicaytes amnpmova, TOY yAUKUY UIvon | 
Kowacbat xopnv tréurray én’ edoeBéwv. 


22 


Find no fault as thou passest by my monument, O wayfarer ; 
not even in death have I aught worthy of lamentation. I have 
left children’s children ; I had joy of one wife, who grew old along 
with me ; I made marriage for three sons whose sons I often lulled 
asleep on my breast, and never moaned ‘over the sickness or the 
death of any: who, shedding tears: without sorrow over me, sent 
me to slumber the sweet sleep in the country of the holy. 


GS ee 5 


Se ee es 
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VIII 
BEAUTY 


I 


SUMMER NOON 
MELEAGER 

EKivodcov oreiyovta pwecapBpuvov eidov ”AreEw 

apTt Komav KapTa@v Ketpouévov Oépeos, 
Aumnai & axrivés pe xatépreyor, ai pev”Epwrtos 

rados ar’ db0arpav, af Se map’ heriov 
"AN Gs pév VE adOus exoipicer, as & ev dveiposs 

eldwrov popdis uadrov avedroyicev" 
Avairovos 8 érépous én’ éwol trovov trvos érevéer, 


€umrvouv Tip uy KaXNOS aTrEetKovicas. 


II 
IN THE FIELD-PATH 
RHIANUS 
"H pad vv tor, Kreovuxe, d0’ atpamitoto Kiovts 


an ] vs ? e \ / 
ores nvTHCAaVO’ at AtTapal Xapites 


I 


I saw Alexis at noon walking on the way, when summer was 
just cutting the tresses of the cornfields; and double rays burned 
me; these of Love from the boy’s eyes, and those from the sun. 
But those night allayed again, while these in dreams the phantom 
ofa form kindled yet higher; and Sleep, the releaser of toil for 
others, brought toil upon me, fashioning the image of beauty in 
my soul, a breathing fire. | 

2 


Surely, O Cleonicus, the lovely Graces met thee going along the 
narrow field-path, and clasped thee close with their rose-like hands, 


4 
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Kai ce roti podénow éernyivavto yépecow, 
Kodpe, TeTolnaar & HrLKoS éoot Yapts. 

Tr40c por para yaipe: mupos 8 ov« dapanres dooov 
prey avnpnv, & piros, avOépixa, 


III 


THE NEW LOVE 
MELEAGER 
"A pvetta Tov "Epwrta texety  Kimpis idodca 
p p WA P 
ddnrov év niBéors “Ipepov ’Avtioyor: 
"AAA, véor, aTépyoute véov I160ov- 4 yap o Kodpos 
etpntat Kpeioowr ovTos *Epwros "Epos. 


IV 


CONTRA MUNDUM 
CALLIMACHUS 


"Eyxes kal wadrw eimé Atoxdéos, ovd’ ’Ayed@os 
Kelvou TaV iep@v aicOdvera Kvabwr: 

Kavos 6 trails, ’Ayeroe, Ainv Kards: ef 5é Tus ovyl 
pyciv, éructaiuny wodvos éy@ TA Kana. 


O boy, and thou wert made all grace. Hail to thee from afar; 
but it is not safe, O my dear, for the dry asphodel stalk to pass 
too near the fire. 


3 


The Cyprian denies that she bore Love, seeing Antiochus among 
the youths, another Desire ; then O you who are young, cherish the 
new Longing; for assuredly this boy is found a Love stronger 
than Love. 


4 


Pour in and say again, ‘ Diocles’; nor does Acheloiis touch the 
cups consecrated to him ; fair is the boy, O Acheloiis, exceeding 
fair ; and if any one says no, let me be alone in my judgment of 
beauty. 
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Vv 
THE KISS 


 — PLATO 
| “Diy poynv, Aydbova hirer, émi yeiheow Eaxov 


HO yap ) TAnpmov ws SiaBnoopuéern, 
VI 
THE FLOWER OF COS 


— MELEAGER 
Eixova pev Uapinv j 


~ 


Sr aes ota a Bee 


Cwoyrvgos dvuo’ *Epwros 
IIpaéitérns, Kirpidos raida trurwcdpevos, 
Nov & 6 Gedy KadANOTOS "Epos Eurapuyov dyadpa 
avroy atretkovicas émXace Lpakiténny, 
"Odp’ o pev év Ovarois, 6 & év aibéps pidtpa BpaBevn, 
yns 0 apa Kal paKanee TEETRRD OBOE Tlo0o. 
‘On Biortn Meporrwy iepa trodus, & PeoTrarda 
xavvov "Epwra véwv Operev bhayewova. 


VII 
THE STAR-GAZER 


—~,, PLATO Me 
4 , > m > Co aes y wy 
: orépas eiaa€pets Aaotnp émos eiPe yevotuny 


ovpaves, @> ToNXoIs Gupacwy eis ce BETO. 


5 


Kissing Agathon, I stayed my soul at my lips, while it rose, 
poor wretch, as fain to cross over. 


6 


Praxiteles the sculptor made a Parian image of Love, moulding 
the Cyprian’s son; but now Love, the most beautiful of the gods, 
imaging himself, has fashioned a breathing statue, Praxiteles, that 
the one among mortals and the other in heaven may have all love- 
charms in control, and at once on earth and among the immortals 
they may bear the sceptres of Desire. Most happy the sacred . 
city of the Meropes, which nurtured as prince of her youth the 


_ god-born new Love. 


7 
On the stars thou gazest, my Star; would I were heaven to look 
at thee with many eyes. 
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Vill 


THE SUN OF TYRE 
MELEAGER 
“ABpouvs, val tov "Epata, tpédes Tupos: adda Mvickos 
éoBecev éexrdprpas acrépas Hédos. 


IX 


THE LODESTAR 
MELEAGER 

"Ev cot taud, Mvioxe, Biov rpvpyyjo avqrrac 

év col Kal ruyns Tvedpua TO NevpOEv Ere 
Nat yap 8 Ta od, Kodpe, Ta Kal Kwhoict NadedvTa 

dupata, val wa TO cov pardpov érioKvvior, 
"Hy pos cvvvedes Supa Barns wore, yetwa Sédopxa, 

nv & ikapov Bréwrns, nov TéOnrev Eap. 


x 


LAUREL AND HYACINTH 
MELEAGER 
Aimontxal cvpiyyes év ovpect unkéts Aadvw 
hoveir’, aiytBatn Ilavi yapifopevar, 
My6é od Tov orepbevta, NUpn PoiBo.o mpogpytt, 
Sadun tapOevin pérd’ “TaxwOov ére 


8 


Delicate, so help me Love, are the fosterlings of Tyre; but 
Myiscus blazes out and quenches them all as the sun the stars. 


9 
On thee, Myiscus, the cables of my life are fastened; in thee 
is the very breath of my soul, what is left of it; for by thine eyes, 
O boy, that speak even to the deaf, and by thy shining brow, if 
thou ever dost cast a clouded glance on me, I gaze on winter, and 
if thou lookest joyously, sweet spring bursts into bloom. 


Io 


O pastoral pipes, no longer sing of Daphnis on the mountains, 
to pleasure Pan the lord of the goats; neither do thou, O lyre 
interpretress of Phoebus, any more chant Hyacinthus chapleted 
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"Hy yap br’ Fw Addvis pév ’Opercact, cot § “TaxivOos 
TepTvos* viv 5é wo0wv oxnmrtpa Alwv éyéto. 


XI. 


THE QUEST OF PAN 
GLAUCUS 

Nvpdat, trevOopéve hdpacar’ atpexés, eb Tapodevov 

Addus tas NevKas O08 avérravo’ épigous. 
Nai vai, av cupixrd, Kal eis aityerpov éxeivav 

gol TL KaTa proLodD ypamp exoNare Néyerv: 
Ilav, Ildv, rpos Madéayv, mpos dpos Vadidiov épyev* 

te on , ‘ Peg EO Re Gag 

iEovpar. Nuydac yaipet’, eyo 8 vrayo. 


XII 


THE AUTUMN BOWER 
| MNASALCAS) > 
"Aptrene, untrote bUAXNa Yapal orevdovca BarécOar 
Setdtas éotréptov TIXerdda dvopévar ; 
Meitvov ér’ ’Avtiréovts twecety bro Tiy yAUKUY UTvor, 
és TOTE TOs KaXOIs TavTa yapLCopéva. 


with maiden laurel; for time was when Daphnis was delightful to 
the mountain-nymphs, and Hyacinthus to thee ; but now let Dion 
hold the sceptre of the Desires. 


3 ig § 


Nymphs, tell me true when I inquire if Daphnis passing by 
rested his white kids here.—Yes, yes, piping Pan, and carved in 
the bark of yonder poplar a letter to say to thee, ‘Pan, Pan, come 
to Malea, to the Psophidian mount; I will be there.’— Farewell, 
Nymphs, I go. 

12 


Vine, that hastenest so to drop thy leaves to earth, fearest thou 
then the evening setting of the Pleiad? abide for sweet sleep 
to fall on Antileon beneath thee, giving all grace to beauty until 
then. 
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XIII 


AN ASH IN THE FIRE 
MELEAGER 
"Hdn pév yAuKvs dpOpos: o 8 év rpodvpoiow avmvos 
Adis amrowiyes rvedpa TO NerpOev Ere 
LyéTALos “Hpakretov iSov: éotyn yap br’ avyas 
opParuav BrAnGeis Knpos és avOpaxinv. 
"AXA mot éypeo Adu, Svedupope KavTos "Epwtos 
EdXKos éywv etl cots Saxpuaot Saxpuyéw. 


XIV 


FAREWELL 
MELEAGER 
t ed ys \ Fane 9 ” / y4 / Brey / 
OvKée? opov Xipaporow Exe Biov, ovKéTe vatecy 
€ / Mewes b \ 2f/ ‘ 
0 Tpayotrous opéwv Ilav €GéXw Kopudas. 
Ti yAvKv pot, Ti ToPetvov ev ovpeowv ; @rETO Aaduis, 
Adduis os nwetépn tip étexe Kpadin. 
"Aotu 708 oiknow: Onpav Sé Tis GAXOs em’ Aypnv 
oTeAnéoOm: Ta mapoP ovKéte Lavi ida. 


rg. 

Now grey dawn is sweet; but sleepless in the doorway Damis 
swoons out all that is left of his breath, unhappy, having but seen 
Heraclitus; for he stood under the beams of his eyes as wax cast 
among the embers: yet arise, I pray thee, luckless Damis; even 
myself I wear Love's wound and shed tears over thy tears. 


14 
No longer will I, goat-foot Pan, his among the flocks, no longer 
inhabit the hill-tops: what is there sweet, what desirable on the 
_ «mountains? Daphnis is dead, Daphnis who kindled the fire in 
: RS -my heart. I will dwell here in the city ; let some other one array 
him for the chase: what was dear to Pan is dear to him no more. 


we w 


IX 
FATE AND CHANGE 


I 


THE FLOWER OF YOUTH 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 
\ e 4 \ > / f ef 
Iowas HdvTvEevoTe, Kal eb SexaKis pvpov Evdets, 
Eypeo Kal déEau yepaol hirats otépavov 
“Ov viv pév OadXovTa, wapatvopevor Sé pos H® 
” e / 7 e / 
Owreat, yweTepns sUuUBodov HALKINS. 


II 


THE MAIDEN’S POSY 
RUFINUS 
Tléumrw col, “Poddxdeta, Tobe oTégos, avOeot KaNois 
re eH ae , , , : 
avTos Ud’ nmeTepats TAEEAMEVOS TaNapats* 
"ER / e / / / 23 / 
OTL Kpivov podén Te KaAVE VOTEPH T avELoOvN 
Kal vapkioaos vypos Kal Kvavavyés tov’ 
Tatra orevpapévn A\jEov peyaddavyos eotca: 
> a \ , \ \ pe } 
avOeis Kal Anyets KaL OV Kal Oo aTépavos. 


I 
Sweet-breathed Isias, though thy sleep be tenfold spice, awake 
and take this garland in thy dear hands, which, blooming now, 
thou wilt see withering at daybreak, the likeness of a maiden’s 
prime. | 
2 


I send thee, Rhodocleia, this garland, which myself have twined 
of fair flowers beneath my hands; here is lily and rose-chalice 
and moist anemone, and soft narcissus and dark-glowing violet ; 
garlanding thyself with these, cease to be high-minded; even as 


the garland thou also dost flower and fall. 
| 231 
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Ill 


WITHERED BLOSSOMS 
STRATO 
Ki xadnreu Kavya, yiyvooy’ btu Kai podov avGet, 
ara papavlev adva cry KoTrplois épidn: 
"AvOos yap Kal Kadxros icov ypovoy éotl NayovTa, 
tavta 8 oun pbovéwy eLeuapave xpovos. 


IV 
ROSE AND THORN 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 3 
To podov axuafer Baroy ypovov: jv Sé mapérnOn 
Entav evpnoes ov podov adr\a BarTov. 


Vv 


THE BIRD OF TIME 
THYMOCLES 
/ / 4 4 J \ s 

Méuvy mov, wéuvyn Ste Toe eros iepov ettrov: 

id / LA > / 

Opn KaXAoTOY, KoOpH EhadpoTaTov: 
“Opny od’ 0 TaxtoTos év ailéps wapdhbace dpuis. 

vov ide wav’ eri yns dvOca coed KéyuTau. 


3 
If thou boast in thy beauty, know that the rose too blooms, 
but quickly being withered, is cast on the dunghill; for blossom 
and beauty have the same time allotted to them, and both together 
envious time withers away. 


4 


The rose is at her prime a little while; which once past, thou 
wilt find, when thou seekest, no rose, but a thorn. 


5 


Thou rememberest haply, thou rememberest when I said to thee 
that holy word, ‘The hour is the fairest, the hour the lightest- 
footed of things ; the hour may not be overtaken by the swiftest 
bird in air.” Now lo! all thy blossoms are shed on the ground. 


5 
+ 
b 
b 
e 
ee 
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ea 


D wrenra esr es 
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VI 


THE END OF DESIRE 
SECUNDUS 
‘H ro warar Aais twavtwv Béros, ovxérs Aals 
Gr’ éréwy havepn Tac si Népects. 
Ov pa Kory (ri dé Kémpus éuol wréov 7) 6cov Spxos ;) 
_yvepepov ovd avtTH Aaids Aais étu. 


VII 
HOARDED BEAUTY 
STRATO 
Ki pév ynpacket TO Kadov, weTtaddos piv aTérOn’ 
ef 5é péver, Ti POBH TODO’ & péver Sidovar ; 


Vill 


DUST AND ASHES 
ASCLEPIADES 
Deidn wrapGevins, nat ti wrEov ; ov yap és “Avdnv 
EXOoda” cipynoes TOV did€ovTa, KOPN’ 
"Ev Cwoior Ta Teprva Ta Kvtrpisos: év & ’Axépovtt 
dotéa Kal omrobin, TapBéve, KecoopeBa. 


6 


I who once was Lais, an arrow in all men’s hearts, no longer 
Lais, am plainly to all the Nemesis of years. Ay, by the Cyprian 
(and what is the Cyprian now to me but an oath to swear by ?) 
not Lais herself knows Lais now. 


7 
If beauty grows old, share it before it be gone ; and if it abides, 


why fear to give away what thou dost keep? 


8 


Thou hoardest thy maidenhood; and to what profit? for when 
thou art gone to Hades thou wilt not find a lover, O girl. 
Among the living are the Cyprian’s pleasures; but in Acheron, 


-O maiden, we shall lie bones and dust. 
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IX 
TO-MORROW - 
MACEDONIUS 
Adpiov aOpnow oe TO 8 ob Torte yiverat jpiv 
70ad0s sige ei aiev acEoméevns* 
Tatra wot imetpovte xapifeat, adda 8’ és GAXOvS 
Sapa hépets, euéGev mictw atertapévn. 
"Ovrouat éorrepin oe. Tid Eomrepos eats yuvatKkan ; 
Yynpas auetpyT@ TANOOpEvoy puTis.. 


Xx 


THE CASKET OF PANDORA 
_ MACEDONIUS 
Ilavde@pns opowy yedow rridov, obdé yuvaixa 
péphomat, GAN avTav Ta TWrepa Tov ’Ayabov: 
‘Os yap ér’ Ovdrvptrov0 peTa yPovos HOEea Tacns 
TWT@OVTAL, TITTEL Kal KATA yhv Operov. 
“H O€ yuv7) weTa TOMA KaTMXPHTATA TrapELas 
drecev ayrainv dv Epepev yapitor, 
"Auhorépwr 8 juaptev o viv Bios, 6rTs Kal avTny 
ynpackovaay éxet, Kai TiBos ovdev exer. 


9 


‘To-morrow I will look on thee’—but that never comes for us, 
while the accustomed putting-off ever grows and grows. This is 
all thy kindness to my longing ; but to others thou bearest other 
gifts, despising my faithful service. ‘I will see thee at evening.’ 
And what is the evening of a woman’s life? old age full of a 
million wrinkles. 


LO 3 


I laugh as I look on the jar of Pandora, nor do I blame the 
woman, but the wings of the Blessings themselves ; for they flutter 
through the sky over the abodes of all the earth, while they 
ought to have descended on the ground. But the woman behind 
the lid, with cheeks grown pallid, has lost the splendour of the 
beauties that she had, and now our life has missed both shal 
because she grows old in it, and the jar is empty. ri . 
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XI 


COMING WINTER 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 


"Hd tot POwvorrwporv, "Emixnees, éx 5é Bowtov 
fovns ’Apxtovpov Naurpov Spwpe cédas, 

"Hdn kal ctadvaral Speravns émipipvynoKovtat 
Kal TUS YELWEpLVIY duubepedes KanvBnv- 

Zol & ovre yNaivns ep ka OUTE YLT@VOS 
évoov' amockAnon § actépa pewhopevos. 


XII 


NEMESIS 
MELEAGER 


"EOéyEw, vai Kump, & wn Geos, @ péya ToApav 
Oupe paler: Onpwy coi Kandos ovK épavn’ 

Lol Kadds ovK ehavn Onpav: adr avtos vréotys: 
ovde Avos rrnkeus Tip TO KepavvoBonXov. 

Touyap idov, rov mpoabe AdXov TpovOnkev idécOau 
Seiya Opacvetopuins 4 Bapvppov Népeas. 


Il 


Now is autumn, Epicles, and out of the belt of Bootes the clear 
splendour of Arcturus has risen; now the grape-clusters take 
thought of the sickle, and men thatch their cottages against winter ; 
but thou hast neither warm fleecy cloak nor garment indoors, and 
thou wilt be shrivelled up with cold and curse the star. 


I2 


Thou saidst, by the Cyprian, what not even a god might, O 
greatly-daring spirit; Theron did not appear fair to thee; to 
thee Theron did not appear fair; nay, thou wouldst have it so: 
and thou wilt not quake even before the flaming thunderbolt of 
Zeus. Wherefore lo! indignant Nemesis hath set thee forth to see, 
who wert once so voluble, for an example of rashness of tongue. 
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XIII 


THE BLOODY WELL 
APOLLONIDES 


‘H Kaéapy (Niudar yap éra@vupov éEoyov ddXov 
/ , led 3 \ / 
Kpynvn wacawv Saka éwol AuBador) 
Aniorns 6te wor Tapaxrivtopas Exravey avdpas 
Kal poviny iepois bdact Nodce Yépa, 
Keivov avactpéwaca yAuKvv poov ovKé?’ oditats 
Bra Tis yap épet tHv Kadapny Ets pe ; 


XIV 


A STORY OF THE SEA 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


Knraobetons moré vnos év bdaTt, Shpiv EOevTo 
Sicool UTrép mourns wapvapevot cavidos. 

Tie pev’Avtayopns Lecictparov: ov veyerntor, 
hv yap bTrép Wuyhs: adr’ éuédgoe Aix. 

Niye@ o év, rov 8 cixe KUwY GdOs* 7) TavaddoTwp 
KnpoV ov8 wyp@ TaveTat év TEdaryer. 


13 


I the Clear Fount (for the Nymphs gave this surname to me 
beyond all other springs), since a robber slew men who were resting 
beside me and washed his bloodstained hand in my holy waters, 
have turned that sweet flow backward, and no longer gush out for 
wayfarers ; for who any more will call me the Clear ? 


14 


Once on a time when a ship was shattered at sea, two men fell at 
strife fighting for one plank. Antagoras struck away Pisistratus ; . 
one could not blame him, for it was for his life; but Justice took 
cognisance. The other swam ashore; but him a dog-fish seized ; 
surely the Avenger of the Fates rests not even in the watery deep. 
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XV 
EMPTY HANDS 
CALLIMACHUS 
Otis drt rou TOUTOU Keveal yépes' GANG, Mévitrrre, 
\ / \ / 2 --N ¥ > / 

Hn eye, Tpds Xapitev, todpov Sverpov émor' 
"Adyéw Hv Sia mravtos eros TO8e TuKpov aKovw* 

vai, pire, TOV Tapa aod TodT’ avepacToTaToV, 


XVI 
LIGHT LOVE 


——— MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 
Hpac Ons mrouTay, Ywoixpates’ GAA Tévys ov 


> | See Tete \ / ” 
OUKET Epa ios Pappaxoy oloy eye" 
‘H 6€ mdpos ce kadedoa pvpov Kal teptrvov ”Adwviy 
Myvodira, viv cov Tovvoua tuvOdvetrar, 
/ A 
Tis 1o0ev cis avdpav ; 100s Tot Tons 3 7) MOdLS eyvas 
a >Yy e > \ 9O\ 4 I 
TovT Eros, ws ovdels ovdeV EyovTL piros. 


XVII 


FORTUNES PLAYTHING 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Ov‘ éBérovca Toyn ce mponyayev, adr’ iva SetEn 
@s OTL méexpls TOD TavTa TroLety SvVaTaL. 


15 , 

I know that my hands are empty of wealth; but by the Graces, 
O Menippus, tell me not my own dream; it hurts me to hear 
evermore this bitter word: yes, my dear, this is the most unloving 
thing of all I have borne from thee. 


16 
Thou wert loved when rich, Sosicrates, but being poor thou 
art loved no longer; what magic has hunger! and she who 
before called thee spice and darling Adonis, Menophila, now 
inquires thy name. Who and whence of men art thou? where is 
thy city? Surely thou art dull in learning this saying, that 
none is friend to him who has nothing. 


17 
Not of good-will has fortune advanced thee; but that she may 
show her omnipotence even down to thee. 
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XVIII 


TIME THE CONQUEROR 
| PLATO 
Aiov wdvra déper Soduyds xpovos older dpueiBew 
oivowa Kal pophnv Kai piow nde TUYNY. 


XIX 


MEMNON AND ACHILLES 
ASCLEPIODOTUS 
Zee, eivarin Bért, Méuvova kai péya hoveiv 
pavOave, untpen AapTdds Oadtropevor, 
Aiyvrrouv AuBuxjow tr’ dpptow, &v@ atrotapvet 
KaNXITrUNOY OxnBnv NeiXos éXNavvopevos, 
Tov d¢ wayns axopntor “Aytrrdéa pyr’ évt Tpdwv 
pbéyyer Oat tredio, unt évi Oecoanin. 


XX 


CORINTH 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON _ 
Ilod ro mepiBXerrov KadAXos céo, Awpl Kopi ; 
Tov orepavat TUpywoVv, Tov TA Taal KTEaVa ; 
Ilod vol paxdpav, 70d Sépara, od 8é Sdpaprtes 
Yucvdiat Nady O ai wrote pupidoes ; 


18 


Time carries all things; length of days knows how to change 
name and shape and nature and fortune. 


19 
Know, O Thetis of the sea, that Memnon yet lives, and cries 
aloud, warmed by his mother’s torch, in Egypt beneath Libyan 
hill-brows, where the running Nile severs fair-portalled Thebes ; but 
Achilles, the insatiate of battle, utters no voice either on the 
Trojan plain or in Thessaly. 
20 
Where is thine admired beauty, Dorian Corinth, where thy 
crown of towers? where thy treasures of old, where the temples 
of the immortals, where the halls and where the wives of the 
Sisyphids, and the tens of thousands of thy people that were ? for not 


Se 


Spe te ey 
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OvsEe yap odd’ iyvos, ToAvKadppope, ceio éEXELTTTAL, 
mavra dé cuppapras é&édaryev Trodep0s, 
Modvar aropOnrot Nypnides ’‘Oneavoio 
— Kodpas oo axeov pipvouev adKvOvES, 


XXI 
DELOS 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 
Ei@e pe travroiocw éte wmAALEC Oa anrais 
 Antot oThvat patay adwopévn’ 
Ovx av yntocbvny Tocov éorevoy. ot éue Secdqp, 
bacais “EXAnvov vnvol TapaTréopat 
Ajfjros épnuain, TO wadar céBas: dé por “Hon 
Anrods, aX oiktphny tHVvd éréOnne Sixnv. 


XXII 


TROY 
AGATHIAS 
Ei peév aro Yaraptns tus épus, Eéve, wy pe yeNadoons, 
ov yap é“ol wovvyn TadTa Tédecce Tiyn: 
Ei 5é tis && ’Acins, un wévOce, Aapdavixois yap 


f > lal cal / , 
oxynmtpos Aivead@v Tica vévevKe TONS" 


even a trace, O most distressful one, is left of thee, and war has 
swept up together and clean devoured all; only we, the. unravaged 
sea-nymphs, maidens of Ocean, abide, halcyons wailing for thy 
woes. soe . 


21 


Would I were yet blown about by ever-shifting gales, rather 
than fixed for wandering Leto’s childbed ; I had not so bemoaned 
my desolation. Ah miserable me, how many Greek ships sail by 
me, desert Delos, once so worshipful: late, but terrible, is Hera’s 
vengeance laid on me thus for Leto’s sake. 


22 


If thou art a Spartan born, O stranger, deride me not, for not’ 
to me only has Fortune accomplished this; and if of Asia, mourn 
not, for every city has bowed to the Dardanian sceptre of the 
Aeneadae. And though the jealous sword of enemies has emptied 
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Ri 8€ beady tenévn Kal Teiyea Kal vaeThpas 
fnrAnpwov Sniov éEexévwcev *Apns, 

Kit radu Baciretas od 8 & téxos, Atpope “Pon, 
Barr nal? ‘EXrAjver ats Cuyoderpua Sixns. 


XXIII 


MYCENAE (1) 
ALPHEUS 
“Heder oréiyar pév év Gupaci, ai 8 ert Novrral 
/ > n > id , , 
TATpiOES OV TOAAG YY’ aiTrUTEpat TrEdLwY 
~ \ , , , / / 
Oiny nai oé, Tddawva, Tapepyopevos ye Muxynvny 
éyvev, aitoXlou travTos épnwoTéepny, 
Ad X , / dé e€ 7 
imoALKov pHnvupa: yépwv Oé TLS, 7) TOAVYpPUTOS, 
elev, KuxXwrev Tid éréxevto mods. 


XXIV 


MYCENAE (2) 
POMPEIUS 
Ei cal épnuain xéxupar Kovis €v0a Muxnyn, 
ei Kal aduaupotépn travTos ideiv oxorréXov, 
"Thou Tis Ka0opav KELVIN TOALY Hs ETaTHTA 
/ \ “A 4 | toe Sees: A / 
teiyea, kal Ipidpou may’ éxévwoa Sopor, 


out Gods’ precincts and walls and inhabitants, I am queen again; 
but do thou, O my child, fearless Rome, lay the yoke of thy law 
over Greece. 
23 
Few of the native places of the heroes are in our eyes, and 
those yet left rise little above the plain; and such art thou, O 
hapless Mycenae, as I marked thee in passing by, more desolate 
than any hill pasture, a thing that goatherds point at; and an old 
man said, ‘ Here stood the Cyclopean city rich in gold.’ 


24 

Though I am but drifted desolate dust where once was Mycenae, 
though Iam more obscure to see than any chance rock, he who 
looks on the famed city of Ilus, whose walls I trod down and 
emptied all the house of Priam, will know thence how great my 


ELT OT DELI PE PP ST OE ST TT 
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Tvdcerat évOev cov mapos écOevov: ei Sé pe yhpas 
bBpicev, apKrodpar waptups Macovidy. 


XXV 


AMPHIPOLIS 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 

Yrpupove Kal weyadr@ tremodcpévov ‘EX noTrOvT@ 
nplov "Hdavis PurAdibos, Auditors, 

Aouwra tot Aiorrins Bpavpwvidos iyvia vnod 
piper Kal TOoTapLod Taudimayntov bdwp, 

Tv dé mor’ Aiveidais peyadnv Epiv ws advavOés 
Tpoxos em’ audotépas SepxopeO” Hidov. 


XXVI 


SPARTA 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


‘A mapos adunrtos Kal avéwBatos, ® Aaxedaipor, 
Katrvoy ém’ Kupwota dépxeas OXEvi0v 
"Ackios* oiwvoi dé kata yOovos oixla Oéytes 
7 / 3 > > A 7 
pUpovTat, pjrwv 8 ovK aiovat NUKOL. 


former strength was ; and if old age has done me outrage, I am 
content with Homer's testimony. 


; 25 
City built upon Strymon and the broad Hellespont, grave of 
Edonian Phyllis, Amphipolis, yet there remain left to thee the 
traces of the temple of her of Aethopion and Brauron, and the 
water of the river so often fought around ; but thee, once the high 
strife of the sons of Aegeus, we see like a torn rag of sea-purple on 
either shore. 


26 


O Lacedaemon, once unsubdued and untrodden, thou seest 
shadeless the smoke of Olenian camp-fires on the Eurotas, and the 
birds building their nests on the ground wail for thee, and the 
wolves do not hear any sheep. 


Q 
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XXVII 


BERYTUS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Thy morwv of véxves mpotepov Cacav Katédewyar, 
€ a a 
Huets Oé CavTEs THY TOALY Exhépoper. 


XXVIII 


SED TERRAE GRAVIORA 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
‘OrKdda rip mw’ ébreke rornv dda petpnoacav 
év xOovi TH TrevKas eis Ee Ketpapévn, 
“Hy wéXayos Stécwoer er’ nova: adda Oardoons 
THY eps yEeLvapmevnv evpov amrLaTOTEépny. 


XXIX 


YOUTH AND RICHES 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"Hy véos adda trévys, vov ynpav TrOVEGLOS Ei, 
@ povos €k TavTwy oiKTpOs ev auoTépats, 
“Os tore ev xpjoOat Suvapny oot’ ovdé Ev eiyov, — 
vov & omote ypnoGar yn Svvapat Tor’ exw. 


ee 
Formerly the dead left their city living ; but we living hold the 
city’s funeral. 
28 


Me, a hull that had measured such spaces of sea, fire consumed 
on the land that cut her pines to make me. Ocean brought me 
safe to shore; but I found her who bore me more treacherous 
than the sea. 


29 ! 
I was young, but poor; now in old age I am rich, alas, alone of 


all men pitiable in both, who then could enjoy when I had nothing, 
and now have when I cannot enjoy. 
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XXX 


THE VINE’S REVENGE 
EUENUS 
Kip pe hayys eri pifav duos Ett Kaptodopnce 
docov émicTeicat col, Teadye, Ovopéve. 


XXXI 


REVERSAL 
PLATO 
Xpuoov avnp eipwv édurev Bpoyov’ avtap 6 ypuaor 
a f > e \ = a & , 
dv Airey od” Evpwv Trev dv edpe Bpoyov. 


XXXII 


TENANTS AT WILL 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
’"Aypos ’Ayaipevidou yevouny torté, vov dé Mevirou, 
\ iA > e.. F 7 > 4 
Kat jwadw €& érépov Bjoopuat eis Erepov" 
Kai yap éxeivos éyew pé ToT @eTo, Kal TAAL OUTOS 
olerat’ cil S° SAws ovdevds, GAAa Tyns. 


30 
Though thou eat me down to the root, yet still will I bear fruit 
enough to pour libation on thee, O goat, when thou art sacrificed. 


: 3! 
A man finding gold left a halter ; but he who had left the gold, 
not finding it, knotted the halter he found. 


32 

I was once the field of Achemenides, now I am Menippus’, and 
again I shall pass from another to another: for the former thought 
once that he owned me, and the latter thinks so now in his turn; © 
and I belong to no man at all, but to Fortune. 
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XXXII 
PARTING COMPANY 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
’"EAmis cal od Tiyn péya yalpete Tov Auév’ edpov 
>O\ > \ = rn / \ rem | / 
ovdev émol x’ Div: taifeTe Tovs peT Epe. 


XXXIV 


FORTUNE'S MASTER 
PALLADAS 
"EAridos odd Toyns Ere wor péret, 00d’ areyifo 
Noutrov Ths ardrns: HAvOov eis Nueva. 
Eipt wévns avOpwmos, érevOepin 5é cvvorxav 
iBpuothv wevins TodToV amroaTpéhopar. 


XXXV 
BREAK OF DAY 


JULIUS POLYAENUS 
"Enmis del Buotov Kremer ypovov: 4 Tumatn dé 
NOS TAS TOANAS EfOaceV AoyoNXias. 


33 


Hope, and thou Fortune, a long farewell; I have found the 
haven ; there is nothing more betwéen me and you; make your 
sport of those who come after me.. 


34 


No more is Hope or Fortune my concern, nor for what remains 
do I reck of their deceit; I have reached harbour. I am a poor 
man, but living in F reedom’ s company I turn my face away from 
wealth the scorner of poverty. © 


35 


Hope evermore steals away life’s period, till the last morning 
cuts short all those many businesses. 


X 
THE HUMAN COMEDY 


I 


PROLOGUE 
BS STRATO 
M7) Enres SérXToLow euais Upiayov rapa Bwpois 
pnoe Ta Mndeins révOca cai NioBys, 
Mn®& “Irv év Oardpous kab anddvas év wetddowow: 
TavTa yap of MpoTEepor TravTAa yvonV &ypador’ 
"AXN’ ihapais Xapitecos pepuypévov )5dv "Epwora 
Kat Bpdusov> rovtots 8 odpves ovK Empetrov. 


II 


FLOWER O’ THE ROSE 
DIONYSIUS 
‘H ra poda, poddercay éyers ydpw* adda Ti Todels, 
TAVTHY, 7) TA POOa, He TUVaupoTepa ; 


I 


Seek not on my pages Priam at the altars nor Medea’s and Niobe’s 
woes, nor Itys in the hidden chambers, and the nightingales 
among the leaves; for of all these things former poets wrote 
abundantly ; but, mingling with the blithe Graces, sweet Love and 
the Wine-god ; and grave looks become not them. 


2 


You with the roses, you are fair as a rose; but what sell you? 


yourself, or your roses, or both together? 
: 245 
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III 


LOST DRINK 
NICARCHUS 
‘Eppaioss jpiv ’Adpodiotos && yoas oivou 
+ / , ” / 
aipwv, mpocKoras mévOos éOnxe péya. 
Oivos cai Kévtavpov arr@decev ws dgenrev Sé 


XnUaS voV & Hpeis TODTOY amTrwAéoaper. 
IV 


THE VINTAGE-REVEL 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM | 
T'Aevxororais Yatvpo.ct Kat autrexopvtops Baxyo 
‘Hpwvak mpata Spayyata putandins 
Tpiccay oivorrédwy tpiccovs iepooato Tovcde 
euTAHTAS oivov TpwTOYUTOLO KadoUS, 
“Op hpets oreioavres bcov Oépts oivorrs Banyo 
Kal Yatvpous, Latvpwv wreiova Tiopcba. 


Vv 


SNOW IN SUMMER 
SIMONIDES 
TH pa ror’ Ovdvptrovo Trepi WAEUpas Exadv ev 


b] 


o£vs amo OpyKns opvipevos Bopéas 


At the Hermaea, Aphrodisius, while lifting six gallons of wine 
for us, stumbled and dealt us great woe. ‘ From wine also perished 
the Centaur,’ and ah that we had too! but now it perished 
from us. 

4 

To the must-drinking Satyrs and to Bacchus, planter of the 
vine, Heronax consecrated the first handfuls of his plantation, 
these three casks from three vineyards, filled with the first flow of 
the wine; from which we, having poured such libation as is meet to 


wine-crimsoned Bacchus and the Satyrs, will drink deeper than 
they. | 


5 
With this once the sharp North Wind rushing from Thrace 
covered the flanks of Olympus, and nipped the spirits of thinly- 
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’*Avdpav 8 axydaivwv eae hpévas: adtap éxpvpOn 
fon, vepiav yqv émvueccapévn: 

"Ep tis Guory’ avtns yeéTw pépos* ov yap EorKe 
Ocpunv Baordtew av8pi dio mpdrocw. 


VI 


A JUG OF WINE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
LrpoyyvAn, evTopveute, pwovovare, paxpoTpaynnre, 
— inpavyny, orew@ hOeyyouévn cTopatt,, 
Bdxyov kal Moveéwy inapy Natpe Kat KuOepeins, 
novyeXws, TepTrVN TUUBoNLKOY Tain, 
Tid? ororav vido peOvers od por, Hv 5¢ weOvc Ia 
exynges ; adtxets ovptrotiKny pirinv. 


vil 


THE EMPTY JAR 


~~. | ERATOSTHENES 
Oivoréras Revopav xevedy widoy avbeto, Baxye 


Séyvuco 8 ebpevéws: GX yap ovdéev exer. 


clad men ; then it was buried alive, clad in Pierian earth, Let a 
_ share of it be mingled for me ; for it is not seemly to bear a tepid 
draught to a friend. 


6 


Round-bellied, deftly-turned, one-eared, long-throated, high- 
necked, bubbling in thy narrow mouth, blithe handmaiden of 
Bacchus and the Muses and Cytherea, sweetly laughing, delightful 
ministress of social banquets, why when I am sober are you in 
liquor, and when I am drunk, are you sober again? You wrong 
the good-fellowship of drinking. 


7 


Xenophon the wine-bibber dedicates an empty jar to thee, 
Bacchus ; receive it graciously, for it is all he has. 
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VIII | 


-ANGELORUM CHORI 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 
Kopdfo, xptceiov és Ecmepiwv yopov aaotpav 
NevVaoorv, ovd Arrov ABE éBdpuva yopods, 
Srévas § avOdBorov xparos tpixa, THY KeNadevvnv 
mnkTida movcoTroras Yepoly émnpéOica* 
Kai rade Spav evkocpov éyw Biov> od8& yap avros 
Koapos dvevOe NUpNs ErrETO Kal aTEepdvov. 


IX 


SUMMER SAILING 
ANTIPHILUS 
Kn rpvpyn AaxéT@ pé Tote oT1Bds, ai 0 b7rép avTis 
nyedoa Wakddav Tippate SipOepises, 
Kal wip é« wpvrAdkov BeBinuévor, } 7’ eri tobTav 
4 \ \ 4 / 
xUTpN, Kal Keveos Touporvywv opuBos, 
Kat xpé érovt’ éoldouus Sinxovov, nde tpdreta 
goT@ ol oTPwTH VNOS UTrepOe avis: 
Ads AaBe, Kal WiOdpioua TO vavTiKdy® eiye TUYN TUS 
Tpanv ToLavTn TOV PiroKoLVOY ELE. 
| 8 
I hold revel, regarding the golden choir of the stars at evening, 
nor do I spurn the dances of others; but garlanding my hair 
with flowers that drop their petals over me, I waken the melodious 
harp into passion with musical hands; and doing thus I lead a 


well-ordered life, for the order of the heavens too has its Lyre and 
Crown. 


9 


-Mine be a mattress on the poop, and the awnings over it 
sounding with the blows of the spray, and the fire forcing its way 
out of the hearth-stones, and a pot upon them with empty turmoil 
of bubbles ; and let me see the boy dressing the meat, and my 
table be a ship’s plank covered with a cloth; and a game of pitch 
and toss, and the boatswain’s whistle: the other day I had such 
fortune, for I love common life. 
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x 


L'ALLEGRO 
JULIANUS AEGYPTIUS 
‘Hédéa wdvra KérevOa Xayev Bios: adorei péoow 
evxoS éTALpElal, KpUTTTA Sdporow AYN’ 
"Aypos tépyruv ayer, KépdSos Gos, adArodaTrH YOav 
yvectas: éx 5é ydpov olkos opodpovées, 
Tots 8 dydpors ddpovtis del Bios Epxos éTvyOn 
\ / a nr > / , 
mTatpt Téxos’ Ppoddos Tots ayovotot PoBos* 
° / , \ U4 ts > , 
Hvopénv veorns, odin ppévas oidev oTracoat, 
évOev Odpacos éywv Cae, puTeve yévos. 


XI 
DUM VIVIMUS VIVAMUS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
“KE dpa poyGors ixavoratar ai Sé pet avTas 
ypappace Serxvipevat 6700 Néyovor BpoTois. 


XII 


HOPE AND EXPERIENCE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN > 
a Ri tus dtrak ynpas wads Sevtepa AExTpa SidKet 
vaunyos mrwet Sis BvOdv apyandéov. 


IO 

All the ways of life are pleasant ; in the market-place are goodly 
companionships, and at home griefs are hidden ; the country brings 
pleasure, seafaring wealth, foreign lands knowledge. Marriages 
make a united house, and the unmarried life is never anxious; 
a child is a bulwark to his father; the childless are far from fear ; 
youth knows the gift of valiance, ‘white hairs of wisdom : therefore 
taking courage, live, and beget a family. | 


II 
Six hours fit labour best : and those that follow, shown forth in 
letters, say to mortals, ‘ Live.’ | 
12 
Whoso has married once, and again seeks a second wedding, is 
a shipwrecked man who sails twice through a difficult gulf. 
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XIII 
AN UNGROUNDED SCANDAL 
LUCILIUS 
Tas tpixas, ® NixvAX4, rives Barre oe Néyovoty 
as ov peraworaras €& ayopas émpia. 


XIV 
THE POPULAR SINGER 
NICARCHUS : 
eT , v f > 7 ” 
‘uetiKopak ade: Oavatnpopov' aX’ Stay acy 


Anpogiros, OvncKker Kavos o vuKTixopa€, - 


XV 
THE FAULTLESS DANCER 
PALLADAS 
Addynv kat Nid8nv apynoato Méudis 6 cipés, 
ws EvALvos Addynv, as ANOwvos NvoByv. 


XVI 
THE FORTUNATE PAINTER 
LUCILIUS 
Kixooe yevvncas 0 Cwypddos Kiruyos vious, 
ov ard TOY TéxvwY OvdéY Gpuotov exEL. 


13 
Some say, Nicylla, that you dye your hair; which is the best 
black that can be bought in the market. 


14 

The night-raven’s song is deadly ; but when Demophilus sings, 
even the night-raven dies. 
12 


Snub-nosed Memphis danced Daphne and Niobe; Daphne like 
a stock, Niobe like a stone. 
16 


Eutychus the portrait-painter got twenty sons, and never got one 
likeness, even among his children. | 


” 


7 
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XVII 


SLOW AND SURE 
NICARCHUS 


Ilévre pet’ GAXwv Xdpwos ev ’Apkadia Sodkyxedor, 
Gadpa pév, AAW GvtTas EBSopos é&érecev. 

“EE dvtwv, tay’ epeis, ras EBSopos ; els Pirdos avtod, 
Odpaer, Xdppe, Neyov, Prev év iwatio 

“EBSopos ody ottw trapayiverau: et 8 ere TrévteE 
eye pidous, HAO’ dv, Zwire, Swdéxatos. 


XVIII 


MARCUS THE RUNNER 
LUCILIUS 


e 
Nu«ta péony éroince tpéxwv moté Mdpxos omits 
4 > 3 a / \ Lo 
Oor atrokrecOnvat wavtobe TO oTAb.0P, 
, a BA 
Oi yap Snpootos KeicOai twa Tavtes Ed0Eav 
e a A : 
OTALTHY Tihs elvexa TOV NLOivwr’ 
Kai ti ydp ; eis dpas nvotyeto, Kal toTe Mdpkos 
Ge, TpocedreiToOY TO TTAdiw aTdbiov, — 


17 


Charmus ran for the three miles in Arcadia with five others; 
surprising to say, he actually came in seventh. When there were 
only six, perhaps you will say, how seventh? A friend of his went 
along in his great-coat crying, ‘ Keep it up, Charmus!’ and so he 
arrives seventh ; and if only he had had five more friends, Zoilus, 
he would have come in twelfth. 


18 


Marcus once saw midnight out in the armed men’s race, so that 
the race-course was all locked up, as the police all thought that 
he was one of the stone men in armour who stand there in honour 
of victors. Very well, it was opened next day, and then Marcus 
turned up, still short of the goal by the whole course. 
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XIX 


HERMOGENES 
: LUCILIUS 
‘O Bpaxds ‘Eppoyévns, dtav éxBddn eis TO yapai Te 
EXxet pds TA KaTwW TodTO SopvdpeTravy. 


XX 


PHANTASMS OF THE LIVING 
LUCILIUS 

[dios éxarvetaas TO Tavictatov éxGés o Net TOS 
els THY EXKOMLONY OVOEV ADHKEV GAS 

Kal répas eis ’Aiénv cataBas dros olos br’ &n 
TOV UTO yhv okKEANETOV NETTOTATOS TETATAL* 

Thy 8 Kevny Krivynv of pparopes hpay ér’ duov 
éyyparpavtes avo, Vdios éxpéperat. 


XXI 


A LABOUR OF HERCULES 
- -LUCILIUS 
Tov pixpov Mdxpava Oépovs kotpopevov evpav 
els TP@YAHV pLKpod Tod Todos EiAKUGE pds" 
“Os & év TH Tp@YAN Widds TOV pdv atroTViEas, 
Led tarep, eltrev, yers Sevtepov “Hpaxnéa. 


19 
Little Hermogenes, when he lets anything fall on the ground, has 
to drag it down to him with a hook at the end of a pole. 


20 

Lean Gaius yesterday breathed his very last breath, and left 
nothing at all for burial, but, having passed down into Hades just 
as he was in life, flutters there the thinnest of the anatomies under 
earth ; and his kinsfolk lifted an empty bier on their shoulders, 
inscribing above it, ‘ This is Gaius’ funeral.’ 


21 


_Tiny Macron was found asleep one summer day by a mouse, 
who pulled him by his tiny foot into its hole ; but in the hole he 
strangled the mouse with his naked hands and cried, ‘ Father Zeus, 
thou hast a second Heracles.’ 
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XXII 
EROTION 


LUCILIUS 
/ r 
THv poxpny traifovcay Epetiov iprace Kove: 
H 5é, Tl, dynoi, Spa, Zed warep, el pw’ eOéreus ; 


XXIII 


ARTEMIDORA ~ 
LUCILIUS 
‘Porrifav év brrvois Anuntpsos “Aptewidopav 
THY NETTHVY, EK TOD S@maTos e£éBanrev. 


XXIV 


THE ATOMIC THEORY 
LUCILIUS 
/ 

"EE atopwv ’Exixoupos dXov Tov Koc pov éypa rev 

s el al ” Ld 

elvat, TOUTO SoKO?, AndxKipe, NerrTOTATOV" 
Ki 8€ tor’ Hv Acvopartos, éypanpev av éx Avopavrou 

Tov Kal TOY aATOM@Y TOUAD TL AETTTOTEpOU, 
“H Ta pév ard’ éypae cuvertavar €& atopov av, 

> 4 3 > / ” \ > Li 

éx TovTou & avtas,” AXKipe, TAS aTOpmous. 


22 


Small Erotion while playing was carried aloft by a gnat, and 
cried, ‘What can I do, Father Zeus, if thou dost claim me ?’ 


23 
Fanning thin Artemidora in her sleep, Demetrius blew her 
clean out of the house. 
24 
Epicurus wrote that the whole universe consisted of. atoms, 
thinking, Alcimus, that the atom was the least of things. But if 
Diophantus had lived then, he would have written, ‘consisted of 
Diophantus,’ who is much more minute than even the atoms, or 
would have written that all other things indeed consist of atoms, 
but the atoms themselves of him. 7 
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XXV 
CHAEREMON 
LUCILIUS 

"ApOeis €& avpns NewTHs érrotato be aiPpns 

Xaspyyeov axyvpov toddov éhagdporepos, 
Kai ray’ dv éppoifnto dv’ aidépos, ei un apayvy 

Tovs Todas e€uTTAEYGels HrTLos Expéwaro. 
Adrod 5 viKrTas Te Kal Huata TévTe Kpemac Geis 

Extatos KaTéBn VHwaTe THS apaxvns. 


XXVI 


GOD AND THE DOCTOR 
NICARCHUS 
Tod AcOivou Atos éx Ges 6 KrLviKOS Hato Madpxos: 
Kat riGos av, Kal Levs, onpwepov éxhéperar. 


XXVII 


THE PHYSICIAN AND THE ASTROLOGER 
NICARCHUS 
“Eppoyévn tov iatpov 6 aatporoyos Avodartos 
elrre yovous Cans évvéa uhvas éyevy 
Kadketvos yerdaoas, ti ev 0 Kpovos évvéa pnvar, 
hyo, Teel, oD voew Tapa Sé cbyTOMa cot. 


25 
Borne up by a slight breeze, Chaeremon floated through the 
clear air, far lighter than chaff, and probably would have gone 
spinning off through ether, but that he caught his feet in a spider’s 
web, and dangled there on his back; there he hung five nights and 
days, and on the sixth came down by a strand of the web. 


26 


Marcus the doctor called yesterday on the marble Zeus ; though 
marble, and though Zeus, his funeral is to-day. 


27 
Diophantus the astrologer said that Hermogenes the physician 
had only nine months to live; and he laughingly replied, ‘ What 
Cronus may bring to pass in nine. months do you consider; but I 
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Eizre, cal éxreivas povov ippato, cal Avoghavtos 
aXXov arenrrilov, avTos aTeckdapicen. 


XXVIII 
A DEADLY DREAM 
LUCILIUS 
“Eppoyévn tov iatpov idov Avopaytos év brrvois 
ouKEeT avnyéepOn, Kal Trepiaupa pépar. 


XXIX 


SIMON THE OCULIST 
NICARCHUS 
“Hy tiv’ éyns €xOpov, Avovicte, wn Katapaon 
thy “low TovT@ unde Tov ‘Aptroxparny, 
Mn’ ei ris tudrovds tore? Peds, GAAA Yipova: 
Kal yvoon ti Beds Kat Th Sipeov Stivaras. 


XXX 


SCIENTIFIC SURGERY 
~~ NICARCHUS 
Xewpoupyav éopaker ’Axeotopidnv ’AyéXaos" 
Cav yap xwrevewv, hynoiv, Euedre Taras. 


can make short work with you.’ He spoke, and reaching out, just 
touched him, and Diophantus, while forbidding another to hope, 
gasped out his own life. 


28 


Diophantus, having seen Hermogenes the physician in sleep, 
never awoke again, though he wore an amulet. 


29 
If you have an enemy, Dionysius, call not down upon him Isis 
nor Harpocrates, nor whatever god strikes men blind, but Simon ; 
and you will know what God and what Simon can do, 


30 
-. Agelaus killed Acestorides while operating ; for, ‘Poor man,’ he 
said, ‘he would have been lame for life.’ 
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XXXI 


THE WISE PROPHET 
LUCILIUS 
Te wartpi pov Tov adeAHov of aoTporoyor pakpoynpov 
mavres euavtevaavl’ ws ad’ évds oTOpaTos, 
"AXN “Eppoxrelons avtov movos eime mpopoipov" 
3 8. ee] aE EX BA ai > 4 @ : 
ele ©, OT avTov Eow vexpov éexoTrTopeBa. 


XXXII 


SOOTHSAYING 
NICARCHUS 
Eis ‘Podov et rAcvoes Tus "OXvpTiKoy HAOEV Epwrar 
\ / \ nw / > °4 

TOV MavTW, Kal TAS TAEVTETAL Ao haréws* 
Xo pavtis, mpaTov pév, pn, KawwHny Exe THY vad», 

Kal fn) KELLOvoS, TOD dé Oépous avayouy — 
Todto yap av touns, n&ews KaKetoe Kal MoE 

xX \ \ > / / 

ay pn TeipaTns €v TeNayet oe AAPy. 


XX XIII 


A SCHOOL OF RHETORIC 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN | 
Xaiper’ ApioteiSov tov pytopos érra pabnrai, 


, e nr \ / / 
TETOAPES OL TOLYOL KaL Tpia GuUWENLA. 


31 

All the astrologers as from one mouth prophesied to my father 
that his brother would reach a great old age; Hermocleides alone 
said he was fated to die early; and he said so, when we were 
mourning over his corpse indoors. 


32 

Some one came inquiring of the prophet Olympicus whether he 
should sail to Rhodes, and how he should have a safe voyage; and 
the prophet replied, ‘ First have a new ship, and set sail not in 
winter but in summer ; for if you do this you will travel there and 
back safely, unless a pirate should capture you at sea.’ 


33 
' All hail, seven pupils of Aristides the rhetorician, four walls and 
three benches. 
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XXXIV 
THE LIBERAL ARTS 


LUCILIUS 


Od Séyetas Mapxov tov pytopa vexpov o IldovTwr, 
elroy, apxeitw KépBepos &d¢ kiwv’ 

Ki & é0éXers raves, 1Eiove cat Meritovr 
T@ pedotroinTH Kat Titv@ pedéra’ 

Ovdev yap cod yeipov éyw Kaxov, dypis dv éOwv 
&de coro.kitn ‘Podhos 6 ypaypatinés. 


XXXV 
CROSS PURPOSES 
NICARCHUS 


Avorode dickmdos éxpiveto, Kai Todd paddov 
5 e¢ \ 4 a 2 , 
Hv 0 KpLTHNS TOUT@V THY SO Kw@pOTEpOS: 
“Ov o pév avtéreyev TO évoixiov avTov odeirewy 
cal , 
pnvav wévO”> oS &byn vueros adrexévae 


"EuPréas & adtois 6 xpitis Aéyeur és Ti payeoOe ; 


pntnp oO bua: apporepor Tpédere. 


34 


257 


Pluto refuses to take in the dead orator Marcus, saying, ‘ Let one 
dog, Cerberus, suffice us here ; but if you insist, declaim to Ixion 
and Melito the lyric poet and Tityus ; for I have no worse evil than 


you, until Rufus the critic comes here to murder the language.’ 


35 


A deaf man went to law with a deaf man, and the judge was a 


long way deafer than both. The one claimed that the other owed - 
him five months’ rent; and he replied that he had ground his corn 
by night; then the judge, looking down on them, said, * Why 


quarrel ? she is your mother ; keep her between you.’ 
R 
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XXXVI 


THE PATENT STOVE 
NICARCHUS 
’"Hydpacas yarKody pirsdpcov, ‘Hrvodape, 
Tod wept THY Opaxnv :uyporepov Bopéovu: 
My huca, my Kapve’ watnv Tov KaTrVOY éyelpets 
els 10 Odpos yarkhv Batcarw Hydpacas. 


ee 





XXXVII 


THE WOODEN HORSE 
LUCILIUS 
Ococanror immov Eyes, Epaciotpate, adda carevoat 
ov duvat’ avTov bAns pappaxa Ococanrins, 
"Ovtws Sovpiov tmtrov, dv et Ppiryes eiAxov atravTes 
cvv Aavaois, {karas ovK av éonrOe TwUXas: 
“Ov otnoas avabnpa Ocod Tivos, eb Tpocéyets pot, 
Tas KpiOas Trove Tois TEKViOLS TTLTaYHD. 


Ee 


XXXVIII 
A MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE 


Ss, | LUCILIUS 
iovdev ’Avtioxyos tHv Avotpaxou Tote TUAQY 


KOUKETL THY TUAHY elolde Avoipmaxos. 


36 
You have bought a brass hot-water urn, Heliodorus, that is 
chillier than the North wind about Thrace; do not blow, do not 
labour, you but raise smoke in vain; it is a brass wine-cooler you 
have bought against summer. 


37 
You have a Thessalian horse, Erasistratus, but the drugs of all 
Thessaly cannot make him go, the real wooden horse, that, if 
Trojans and Greeks had all pulled together, would never have 
entered at the Scaean gate; set it up as an offering to some god, 
if you take my advice, and make gruel for your little children with 
its barley. 
38 
_Antiochus once set eyes on Lysimachus’ cushion, and Lysima- 
chus never set eyes on his cushion again. 


i 
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XXXIX 
CINYRAS THE CILICIAN 
DEMODOCUS 


Tldvres wv Kiduxes xaxol avépes: ev de Kidvéw 
eis ayabos Kuvipns, cai Kivipns 5€ Kinsé. 


XL 


A GENERATION OF VIPERS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


’"Aotrida, Ogee? oduv, cat ANadsixéas trepidevye, 
Kab hues AvaoNTHY, Kai Tadt AadtKéas. 


XLI 
THE LIFEBOAT 


NICARCHUS 


f 
; 
4 


Hive Dirwv rAéuBov Lwrypiovr arn’ ev éxeivw 
awOnv’ ovdé Leds adtos tows Svvarau: 
Otvopa yap movov Hv Ywtnpios: of & éwiBdvtes 
émrAeov 7) Tapa yhnv 7) Tapa Pepoehovny. 


39 


All Cilicians are bad men; among the Cilicians there is one 
good man, Cinyras, and Cinyras is a Cilician. 


~ 40 


Keep clear of a cobra, a toad, a viper, and the Laodiceans ; also 
of a mad dog, and of the Laodiceans once again. 


4I 
Philo had a boat, the Salvation, but not Zeus himself, I believe, 


can be safe in her ; for she was salvation in name only, and those 


who got on board her used either to go aground or to go under- 
ground. 
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XLII 


THE MISER AND THE MOUSE 
LUCILIUS 
Mop ’Ackrnriddns 0 hirdpyupos cider ev oiko, 
Kai, Ti Troveis, Hnoiv, pirtate pwd, Tap’ épol ; 
“Hdd & 0 wis yerdoas, undév, dire, dnci, PoBnOjs, 
ovxXt Tpodhs Tapa colt ypnlouev, GANA movijs. 


XLITI 


VEGETARIANISM 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Ov povos eprptyov arrexes Yépas, AAA Kal Hes: 
/ \ a 3 4 ef , 
Tis yap os éuapvyov ipvato, Ilu@ayopa ; 
"ANN Grav ErnOH Te Kal orTnOH Kal ddo OH, 
57) TOTE Kal Yruxny ovK Exov éEcOioper. 


XLIV © 
NICON’S NOSE 


NICARCHUS 
Tov yputrov Nixwvos op® tnv piva, Mévirrre, 
Due A b] 9 \ / 3 ” 
autos © ovv paxpay haivetat eivat étt- 


| 42 

Asclepiades the miser saw a mouse in his house, and said, ‘ What 
do you want with me, my very dear mouse?’ and the mouse, 
smiling sweetly, replied, ‘Do not be afraid, my friend ; we do not 
ask board from you, only lodging.’ 


43 


You were not alone in keeping your hands off live things ; we do 
so too; who touches live food, Pythagoras? but we eat what has 
been boiled and roasted and pickled, and there is no life in it then. 


44 . 2 ae 
I see Nicon’s beak of a nose, Menippus ; it is evident he is still 
a long way off; but he will arrive if we wait patiently; for at the 
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TIAnv Hes, wetvoper Gums: ei yap Tov, tévTe 
THS pivos otadiovs olouat ovK atréxer. 

"AAN avdTn pév, opds, mpotropeverar Hv 8 emi Bovvov 
inpprov otdpev, Kadrov ecowrspeba. 


XLV 


WHY SO PALE AND WAN, FOND LOVER 
ASCLEPIADES 
liv’ ’"Ackrnriddy: ti ta Sdxpva tadta ; Ti rdoyxens ; 
ov o€ povov yarern Kurpis édXnicato, 
Ov’ emi col potve KateOnkEato ToEa Kai iovs 


muxpos”*Epws: ti Sav év orrodun Tera ; 


XLVI 


THE WORLD’S REVENGE 


LUCIAN 


“Ey Tacw peOvovow "Axivduvos HOere vnpewv’ 


LA \ , F95.% »” , 
Touveca Kal peOvew avdtos édo£e povos. 


most he is not, I fancy, five stadia behind the nose. Here it is, 
you see, stepping forward ; if we stand on a high mound we shall 
catch sight of him in person. 


45 


Drink, Asclepiades ; why these tears? what ails you? not of you 
only has the cruel Cyprian made her prey, nor for you only bitter 
Love whetted the arrows of his bow ; why while yet alive lie you in 
the dust ? 


* 46 


In a company where all were drunk, Acindynus must needs be 
sober ; and so he seemed himself the one drunk man there. 
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XLVII 


EPILOGUE 
PHILODEMUS 
"HpacOnv: ris 8 ovyi; Kex@paka Tis 8 apintos 
KOwov ; GAN éwavnv: éx Tivos; ovxi Geod ; 
"Eppidb@a: tori yap éretyerar avTl wedaivns 
Opié dn, cvveThs ayyedXos HALKINs. 
Kai rraifew Ste xaipos, éraiEapev: Hvina Kal viv 
— ovKEeTL, NwITEpNS HpovTidos drfopeBa. 


47 


I was in love once; who has not been? I have revelled; who 
is uninitiated in revels? nay, I was mad; at whose prompting but 
a god’s? Let them go; for now the silver hair is fast replacing 
the black, a messenger of wisdom that comes with age. We too 
played when the time of playing was; and now that it is no longer, 
we will turn to worthier thoughts. 


XI 
DEATA 


ZI 
THE SPAN OF LIFE 


MACEDONIUS 


Tata cai Eidn@ua, od pev téxes, 4 Se kadvrress: 
xaipetov: auotépas Hvuca TO oTad.ov: 
Ei? b¢ \ lA U / yOe A e 4 
ipl O€, 442) voéwv TroOe veicopat> OVSE yap bpéas 
4 - 
} Tivos,» Tis éwy, otda To0ev peTéBnv. 


I 
DUSTY DEATH 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
M7 pupa, ur) otepdvous ALGivats oTHdaLoe yapitou, 
pndé To trip hrAKEns* és Kevov 4 Sarravn: 
Zavrt poe ei Tu Oédevs yapioar Téppnv 8é peOdaoKxav 
TNAOV Troinoels, KOVY O Oavev ieTas. 


I 


Earth and Birth-Goddess, thou who didst bear me and thou who 
coverest, farewell; I have accomplished the course between you, 
and I go, not discerning whither I shall travel; for I know not 
either whose or who I am, or whence I came to you. 


2 


Pay no offering of ointments or garlands on my stony tomb, 
nor make the fire blaze up; the expense is in vain. While I live 
be kind to me if thou wilt; but drenching my ashes with wine 
thou wilt make mire, and the dead man will not drink. 
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III 
A CITIZEN OF THE REPUBLIC 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
Apket wot yains puxpi Kovis: 4 S& mepicon 
GdXov érOnriBot mrAovata KeKALpEévov 
Sry, Td oxANpdy vexpov Bdpos, of we Oavovra 
yvocovt’,”"AdXKkavdpos Tov dre KadauréXeus. 
IV 
BENE MERENTI 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tata didn tov mpécBuv ’Apoiytiyov évOe0 KoTrous 
TOAXOY pYnTapévyn TOV eT) col KaLaTov’ 
Kai yap adel mpéuvov oot évertnpiéev éXains, 
monrdK. Kal Bpowtov Krjpacw hyrdicer, 
Kat Anods érdAnoe, cal bdatos avNaKas EXKov 
OijKe pév evAaxavov, OijKe 8 owpopopov: 
"Av? av od mpneta Kata KpoTadou TroALoto 
Keio, Kai eiapivas avOoxopuer Bordvas. 


~~ 


V 
PEACE IN THE END 


ae DIONYSIUS : 
IIpnitepov yhpas oe Kal ov Kata vodoos dpaupn 
éxBecev, evvnOns 5’ brrvov oerAopevov 


3 
A little dust of earth suffices me; let another lie richly, weighed 
down by his extravagant tombstone, that grim weight over the dead, 
who will know me here in death as Alcander son of Calliteles. 


; ’ 4 
aa ' Dear Earth, take old Amyntichus to thy bosom, remembering 
his many labours on thee; for ever he planted in thee the olive- 
stock, and often made thee fair with vine-cuttings, and filled thee 
full of corn, and, drawing channels of water along, made thee rich 
with herbs and plenteous in fruit: do thou in return lie softly over 
his grey temples and flower into tresses of spring herbage. . 


A gentler old age and no dulling disease quenched thee, and 
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"Axpa peptuynoas "Eparocbeves’ od5é Kupnvn 
paid oe TaTpo@wv évTos edexTo Tagan, 

’"AyAdov vie, hiros 5é Kai év Ecivn Kexddrvrirar 
map Tobe Llpwrios Kkpdomedov aiytanod. 


Vi 


THE WITHERED VINE 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
"Autreros ws 75n Kdpakt ornpifopar aio 
oxntavio Kadée p’ eis ’Aidnv Odvaros: 
Avorade: pi) Topye ti row yaptéctepov ef Tpeis 
} twlovpas Totas Oddabn vr’ jerio ; 
*O8 elas ob Kopi, aro Cwnv 6 TadaLas 
OCaTO, KHS TAECOVOY HAOE pweTOLKETiNV. 


VII 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 
THEAETETUS 
“HySavev avOpdrrois, 6 8 érumdéov fvSave Movaass 
Kpdytap, cai yipws HArAvOev obTt Tpdca> 
TH, od Sé teOver@ta Tov iepov avdp’ vredéEw 
Hp Gye kai Sawer xeiOs ev edppootvy ; 


thou didst fall asleep in the slumber to which all must come, O 
Eratosthenes, after pondering over high matters; nor did Cyrene 
where thou sawest the light receive thee within the tomb of thy 
fathers, O son of Aglaus; yet dear even in a foreign land art thou 
buried, here by the edge of the beach of Proteus. 


6 
‘Even as a vine on her dry pole I support myself now on a staff, 
and death calls me to Hades. Be not obstinately deaf, O Gorgus ; 
what is it the sweeter for thee if for three or four summers yet thou 
shalt warm thyself beneath the sun?’ So saying the aged man 
quietly put his life aside, and removed his house to the greater 
company. : 


7 
_ Delightful to men and yet more delightful to the Muses was 
Crantor, and did not live far into age: O earth, didst thou enfold 
the sacred man in death, or does he still live in gladness there ? 
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VIil 


LOCA PASTORUM DESERTA 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Nyiddes Kat ruypa BoavMa TadTa pediooats 
oiuov ém’ elapiiy NéEaTe viocopevass, 

‘Os 6 yépov Actxitrros ém’ apovTrodecot Aaywois 
EpOiTo yetmepin vuKTl NoxnoapeEVos, 

Spnvea 8 ovKérs of Kopéewv hirov: ai dé Tov akpns 
yelTova Trotmeviat TOANGA TrOOOVGL VaTraL. 


IX 


THE OLD SHEPHERD 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
Tlotuéves of Tavtny Gpeos paywv oioTrodeiTe 
aiyas Kevelpovs éuBaréortes dis, 
KyXerrayopn, mpos lis, ortyny yapw adda Tpocnvij 
Tivoire xOovins civexa Depoepovns: 
BAnynoawr’ diés por, ém’ a&éoto.o Sé trotunv 
mwétpns cupivor mpnéa BooKopévass, 
Eiape 5é mpot@ Actpwvioy dvOos apépoas 
xopitns oTepéT@ TUmBov Emov aTEepave, 
Kai tus at’ evdpvoto Katappaivoito yadaxtt 
olds, dmonyaiov wacTov avacyopevos, 


8 


Naiads and chill cattle-pastures, tell to the bees when they come 
on their springtide way, that old Leucippus perished on a winter’s 
night, setting snares for scampering hares, and no longer is the 
tending of the hives dear to him; but the pastoral dells mourn 
sore for him who dwelt with the mountain peak for neighbour. 


9 

Shepherds who pass over this ridge of hill pasturing your goats 
and fleecy sheep, pay to Clitagoras, in Earth’s name, a small but 
kindly grace, for the sake of Persephone under ground; let sheep 
bleat by me, and on an unhewn stone the shepherd pipe softly to 
them as they feed, and in early spring let the countryman pluck the 
meadow flower to enwreathe my tomb with a garland, and let one 
make milk drip from a fruitful ewe, holding up her milking-udder, 
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Kpnrid’ typaivev éritipBiov' eict Oavortor, 
: oe * > a : > ; rs , 
etoly aporBaia Kav POipévois yapites. 


Xx 


THE DEAD. FOWLER 
MNASALCAS 
"Aprratvoe Kal THde Goov mrepov Lepos pris 
Taod wrép adeias ECopevos TAAaTAVOU, 
"Onrero yap Loipavdpos 6 MaXuos, od Ett vetrar 
iEov én aypevtais yevdpevos Karapots. 


XI 


THE ANT BY THE THRESHING-FLOOR 
: ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Avtod coi map’ dro, duntrabes épydta ptpuné, 
npiov éx Barov Supddos exticdpav 
“Odpa ce kai POipevoy Anods otaxyuntpodos atrak 
Géryn apotpain Keipwevev év Oarayn. 


XII 


THE TAME PARTRIDGE 
SIMMIAS - 
Ovxér’ av’ irijev Spios evoxiov, aypota TwépoLé, 
nxNnEToay ins yipuy ato cTopaTor, 


to wet the base of my tomb: there are returns for favours to dead 
_ men, there are, even among the departed. 


IO 

Even here shall the holy bird rest his swift wing, sitting on this 
murmuring plane, since Poemander the Malian is dead and comes 
no more with birdlime smeared on his fowling reeds. 


II 
Here to thee by the threshing-floor, O toiling worker ant, I rear 
a memorial to thee of a thirsty clod, that even in death the corn- 
nurturing furrow of Demeter may lull thee as thou liest in thy 
rustic cell. ? 
I2 


_ No moré along the shady woodland copse, O hunter partridge, 
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Onpevwy Bariovs cvvoynrtKas év vow UNS" 
” \ 4 ee , eqs 
axeo yap Tuuatay eis “AyépovTos odor. 


XIII 


THE SILENT. SINGING-BIRD 
TYMNES | 
v > / f 9 / 

Opveov & Xdpicw pepednpévov, @ Tapopotoy 
adKvocw Tov cov POoyyov icwodmevor, 
“HprrdaOns, pin’ éraré? oa 8 70a Kai To cov Hdd 

TVEDMLA TLMTTNpAal VUKTOS ExoVaLY OOol. 


XIV 


THE FIELDS OF PERSEPHONE 
ARISTODICUS 
Ovxére 5n oe Aiyera Kat’ advedov ’AXKidos oiKov 
axpt percfouévay drpetat aéd1os" 
"Hdn yap Nerwavas ert KrXupévov rerotnoat 
\ \ / v / 
kai Spocepa ypuaéas avOea Iepoedovas. 


XV 


THE DISCONSOLATE SHEPHERD 
THEOCRITUS 
"0 Seinase TH Ovpor, Ti Tot wWréov ei KaTaTakeis 
Sdxpvar SuyAnvos Oras ddupopevos ; 


dost. thou send thy clear cry from thy mouth as thou decoyest thy 
speckled kinsfolk in their forest feeding-ground ; for thou art gone 
on the final road of Acheron. 
13 
O bird beloved of the Graces, O rivalling the halcyons in likeness 
of thy note, thou art snatched away, dear warbler, and thy ways 
and thy sweet breath are held in the silent paths of night. 


14 

No longer in the wealthy house of Alcis, O shrill grasshopper, 
shall the sun behold thee singing; for now thou art flown to the 
meadows of Clymenus and the dewy flowers of golden Persephone. 


15 
Ah thou poor Thyrsis, what profit is it if thou shalt waste away 
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h 
Oixerar & yipapos, TO Kadov Téxos, oi'yeT’ és “Atday, 
\ \ a bY / 4 
Tpayus yap yanais auderriage NUKos, 
Ai 8 kives KNayyedvTe Th TOL THEOV, GViKa THVAS 
> / 2>Q\ / / 72 / 
datéov ovdé Téppa AeltreT’ ATrovryopmévas ; 


XVI 


LAMPO THE HOUND 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 


~~, Onpevtnv Adurrava Midou kiva diva katéxta 


kaltrep UTép Yruxs TONG Tovnodpevov" 

Ilocci yap apvacerv votepov TédSov, GANA TO vaOes 
midakos €x TUpAns ov“ eraxyvvev Vdwp, 

Ilimrte & arravinoas: 7 8 éBdAvoev. 7 dpa, Noudat, 
Adprov ctapévor pnviv ec? érddor. 


XVII 


STORM ON THE HILLS 
DIOTIMUS 
Adrouarat Sevn Trott TavrALov ai Boes HAOov 
 €& Opeos TOAAH vihopevac YLove’ 
Aiai, Onpipayos 5é wapa Sput Tov paxpov evder 
bmvov: éxouunOn & é« mupos ovpaviov. 


the apples of thy two eyes with tears in thy mourning? the kid is 
gone, the pretty young thing, is gone to Hades; for a savage wolf 
crunched her in his jaws ; and the dogs bay ; what profit is it, when 
of that lost one not a bone nor a cinder is left? 


16 


Thirst slew hunter Lampo, Midas’ dog, though he toiled hard for 
his life; for he dug with his paws in the moist flat, but the slow 
water made no haste out of her blind spring, and he fell in despair ; 
then the water gushed out. Ah surely, Nymphs, you laid on 
Lampo your wrath for the slain deer. 


17 
Unherded at evenfall the cattle came to the farmyard from the 
hill, snowed on with heavy snow; alas, and Therimachus sleeps 
the long sleep beside an oak, stretched there by fire from heaven. 
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XVIII 


A WET NIGHT 
| ANTIPATER OF SIDON. 

Ovx oi8 ef Avévucoy dvéccopa 4 Atos 8uB8pov 

péprpou’, Nuc Onpot 8 eis modas aphotepo.' 
’AypoGe yap katvovta LlodvEevov Ex mote Savtos 

TUmBos Exe yAloypwv e£epiTroVTa AOdwr, 
Keira: § Aionridos Spwupyns éxds. adda TIs Opdhvys 

Sepatvor weOvov atpatroy veTtinv. 


XIX 


FAR FROM HOME 
TYMNES 
M» col rodro, Pirauvi, Ninv érixaipiov éoTw 
ei wy pos NeiN@ ys wopins etvyxes, 
"AdAG ao” ’Erevbépyns 68 eyes Tadhos ots yap ion 
mavTober eis Aidnv épyopévorowy 00s. 


XX 


DEATH AT SEA 
SIMONIDES 
Lapa pev GdrdpodaTr KevOet Kovis ev Sé oe TOVTY, 
Knrelabeves, Evéeive potp’ Exvyev Oavarou 


18 


I know not whether I shall complain of Dionysus or blame the 
rain of Zeus, but both are treacherous for feet. For the tomb 
holds Polyxenus, who returning once to the country from a feast, 
tumbled off the slippery slopes, and lies far from Aeolic Smyrna: 
therefore let one full of wine fear a rainy footpath in the dark. 


19 
Let not this be of too much moment to thee, O Philaenis, that 
thou hast net found thine allotted earth by the Nile, but this tomb 
holds thee in Eleutherne; for to comers from all places there is an 
equal way to Hades. . 
20 


Strange dust covers thy body, and the lot of death took thee, 
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TIXafopevov, yAuKepod Sé pedidpovos oixade vootou 
Hptraxes, 008 txev Xiov én’ audipvrnv. 


XXI 


AT THE WORLD’S END 
CRINAGORAS 
Aciratot, Ti Kevaiow ddropeba Oaponcavtes 
éXriaw, atTnpov AnOopevor Oavarov ; 
"Hy 66¢ Kal pvOorer wat HOcot wavta YédXevKos 
apTuos* aAn HBns Bavoy émavpopevos, 
‘Torarious év "IBnpot, trocov diya THrACOL Aéo Bou, 
KelTat apeTpntov Ecivos eT” alytanra@v. 


XXII 


IN LIMINE PORTUS 
ANTIPHILUS 
"H6n tov matpns TeNdoas oxed0v, avpLov, eitrov 
 pakpn Kat’ €wov SveTvotn. KoTrdacet 
Ovrra yetdos Euvoe, Kat Hv icos “Aids TovTos, 
Kal me KaTETpUYEV KEiVO TO KODpoY érros. 
% Ilavta dNoyov wepvrako Tov avptov: ovdé TA piKpa 
s ANGer THY yNOoons avTitarov Néueow. 


O Cleisthenes, wandering in the Euxine sea; and thou didst fail of 
sweet and dear home-coming, nor ever didst reach sea-girt Chios. 


21 


Alas, why wander we, trusting in vain hopes and forgetting 
baneful death? this Seleucus was perfect in his words and ways, 
but, having enjoyed his youth but a little, among the utmost 
Iberians, so far and far away from Lesbos, he lies a stranger on 
unmapped shores. 

22 


Already almost in touch of my native land, ‘To-morrow,’ I said, 

‘the wind that has set so long against me will abate’; not yet had 

the speech died on my lip, and the sea was even as Hades, and 

that light word broke me down. Beware of every speech with 

_» to-morrow in it; not even small things escape the Nemesis that 
» avenges the tongue. 
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XXIII 


DROWNED IN HARBOUR 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 
Mn’ 67’ én’ aykupns Odo Triateve Oaraoon, 
vauTinre, und ef ToL Teiopata Yépaos Exou' 
Kai yap “lov 6pu@ évixdmrecer, és d€ KoNvpBov 
_ vavTou Tas Taxwwas oivos nce Yépas. 
Dedye yopoututriny érwniov éyOpos ‘laxy@ 
movtos’ Tupanvol TouTov éVevTo vomov. 


XXIV 


IN SOUND OF THE SEA 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


\ / > fiw > / / 
Kai véxuy ampnivtos avinoe pe Odrdacca 
Adow épnpain kpuTrov bro otAdbu, 
\ ae" a 3 BA \ \ \ 
STpyves aél Pwvevoa. Tap ovaTi Kal Tapa Kwpov 
onpa? ti, ovOpwtrot, THSE TapwKicaTe 
“H awvolns xnpa@ce Tov ovK emt poptid: vt 
yy Iy*°y9 2 f / > , 
E€u“Tropov, AAN oALYNS VauTiNOY ElpEecins, 
, e 
Onxapevn vavnyov ; 0 8 éx TovTovo watevov 
; ies 
Conv, €k TovTOU Kal mopov EiAKVaduNy. 


23 
Not even when at anchor trust the baleful sea, O sailor, nor even 
if dry land hold thy cables; for Ion fell into the harbour, and at 
the plunge wine tied his quick sailor’s hands. Beware of revel- - 
ling on ship-board; the sea is enemy to Iacchus; this law the . 
Tyrrhenians ordained. 
24 = 
Even in death shall the implacable sea vex me, Lysis hidden 
beneath a lonely rock, ever sounding harshly by my ear and along-- 
side of my deaf tomb. Why, O fellow-men, have you made my ¢ 
dwelling by this that reft me of breath, me whom, not trading in ° 
my merchant-ship but sailing in a little rowing boat, it brought to ‘ 
shipwreck ? and I who sought my living out of the sea, out of the 
sea likewise drew my death. int 
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THE EMPTY HOUSE 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


4 A 
Avopope§Nixavap trode pewopnuéve TovTo, 
A 87; U \ a 9 Pte f 

Ketoat On Eeivn yupvos er’ jiove 
x a 
H ov ye mpos rétpynot Ta & bdBia Keiva péra0pa 

ppoved te kal mdons emis dAwX€ Tupov, 
Ovdé ti ce KTedvav éeppicato: ded, édeewé, 

@rEo oxOnoas ixOvor Kal TedayeL, 


XXVI 


THE SEA’S HARVEST 
ISIDORUS AEGEATES 


"Ex pe yewpopins ’Ereoxdéa trovtios éXais 
ty > / ” > , 
ethxvoev OOveins Ewtropov épyacins, 
a ss \ fol > , e / > em le 

vata dé Tuponrvas ératevy addos* add’ Gua vt 
mpnvixy Gels xeivns Ddacw éyxaréduy 

? , b] , : BS 8 bd tlh a: \ 

aOpoov éwBpicaytos ajpatos: ovK ap’ adwas 
avTos érumvelet Keis GOdvas dvepos. 


25 


Hapless Nicanor, doomed by the grey sea, thou liest then naked 
on a strange beach, or haply by the rocks, and those wealthy halls 
are perished from thee, and lost is the hope of all Tyre; nor did 
aught of thy treasures save thee; alas, pitiable one! thou didst 
perish, and all thy labour was for the fishes and the sea, 


26 


From my plot of land hope of the sea drew me Eteocles to be a 
merchant of foreign traffic, and I fared on the ridges of the Tyrrhene 
brine ; but I sank with my ship, overwhelmed in its waters, under 
the full weight of the gale: not the same is the habe that blows on 
the threshing- -floor and on the canvas. é 


S 
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XXVU 
THE SINKING OF THE PLEIAD 
AUTOMEDON 


“AvOpwre Cwis mepipeldeo, pndé map’ wpnv 
vautiros tcOu: Kal &s ob modds avdpt Bios: 

Acinrate Kreovixe, od 8 eis Autrapnv Odor édOeiv 
nrelyev, KotAnS éutropos é« Lupins, 

"Eutopos @ KXeovixe: Stow 8 vo [derddos adtyy 
movtotropav, auth lInevdd: cuyxarédus. 


XXVIII 


A RESTLESS GRAVE 
ARCHIAS 


Ovse véxvs vaunyos él yOova Ofpis éXacOels 
ee, a ond AnHToOmaL Hiover: 

°H yap aduppyKtols b7rd cn ieved aryyoOs trovrou 
Sucpevéos, Ecivav peepee. éxupoa Tadgou, 

Aiel 88 Bpopéovra Kal év vexveoor Oardoons 
0 TAnLo@Y alo SodTrov atreyOopevov. 


27 


O man, be sparing of life, neither go on sea-faring out of season ; 
even so the life of man is not long. Miserable Cleonicus, yet thou 
didst hasten to come to fair Thasos, a merchantman out of hollow 
Syria, O merchant Cleonicus; but hard on the sinking of the 
Pleiad while thou journeyedst over the sea, as the Pleiad sank, sO 
didst thou. © 


» 28 


Not even in death shall I Theris, tossed shipwrecked upon land 
by the waves, forget the sleepless shores ; for beneath the spray- 
beaten reefs, nigh the disastrous main, I found a grave at the hands 
of strangers, and for ever do I wretchedly hear roaring even among 
the dead the hated thunder of the sea. 
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XXIX 


TELLURIS AMOR 
CRINAGORAS 
Tlownv @ paxap, cle kat’ ovpeos émpoBdatevov 
KYO, Townpov TovT’ ava NevKOAOPo?, 
Kpuots ayntipot Bota BrAnyopev’ ordlor, 
 wiKph Barat vnoya wndddva 
“Ardpn? Tovyap éduv broBévOsos: api € tadTnv 
Givd pe porBdSnaas Kipos amrnpécarto. 


XXX 


A GRAVE BY THE SEA 
ASCLEPIADES 
'Oxre pev THyELs ATrexe TeNYela Odracca 
\ , Li Tey VP , 
Kat kbpaive Boa 0 AdtKa oor Svvapts’ 
“Hy dé rov Eipdpew xabédys tadov, adXo pév ovdev 
Kpyyvov, evpnoes 5 dotéa Kal orroduny. 


XXXI 


AN EMPTY TOMB 
CALLIMACHUS 
"“Odere nd’ éyévovto Goai véess od yap av hpeis 
maida Atoxretdov Loony éotévoper. 


* 29 
O happy shepherd, would that I too had shepherded on the moun- 
tain along this white grassy hill, making the bleating flock move 
after the leader rams, rather than have dipped a ship’s steering- 
rudders in the bitter brine: so I sank under the depths, and the 
East wind that swallowed me down cast me up again on this shore, 


30 

Keep eight cubits away from me, O rough sea, and billow and 
roar with all thy might; but if thou pullest down the grave of 
Eumares, thou wilt find nothing of value, but only bones and dust. 


KE | 
Would that swift ships had never been, for we should not hav 
bewailed Sopolis son of Diocleides; but now somewhere in the 
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Nov 8 o pev ety Gri Tov héperas véxvs: avi & éxeivov 
n Ul 
ovvoua Kal Kevedy ofa Tapepyouela. 


XXXII 


THE DAYS OF THE HALCYONS 
APOLLONIDES 


/ 
Kaz rote Sivjers &hoBos opos, eimré, Padacca, 
> he. og r ” : / 
el Kal év GNKVOVOY Huact KNavoopeOa, 
> / > \ / ro) 
Andkvover, ais movtos aet ornpi—ato Kdpa 
ynvEwoV, OS Kpivar yépoov ATLaTOTEPHD ; 
"ANXa cal jvixa pata Kab odivecow aThpov 
’ a \ “4 ’ f 
avyeis, cov hopt@ duaas ’Aptoropuevny. 


XXXII 


A WINTER VOYAGE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Kat oé, Krenvopidn, 1000s aXece tatpisos ains 
Oaponcavta Notov Naira yetpepin’ 
“Opn yap ce méSnoev avéyyvos: wypa 5é thy anv 

Kupat ad imeptny Exdvoev HALKIND. 


sea he drifts dead, and instead of him we pass by a name on an 
empty tomb. : 
32 

And when shall thy swirling passage be free from fear, say, O 
sea, if even in the days of the halcyons we must weep, of the 
halcyons for whom Ocean evermore stills his windless wave, that 
one might think dry land less trustworthy? but even when thou 
callest thyself a gentle nurse and harmless to women in labour, 
thou didst drown Aristomenes with his freight. 


33 


Thee too, son of Cleanor, desire after thy native land destroyed, 
trusting to the wintry gust of the South; for the unsecured season 
entangled thee, and the wet waves washed away thy lovely youth. 
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XXXIV 
THE DEAD CHILD 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Ovmw@ Tot TACKapmoL TETHNMEVOL, OVSE TEAAVAS 

Tol TpleTels pnvav avioyedvTo dSpopot, 
Knrevdixe, Nixacis ote cay tepi Adpvaxa parnp, 

Trapor, er’ aiaxtd TOAN éBdace Tadeo 
Kai yevéras Ilepixrertos: ém’ ayvoro@ & ’Ayxéporte 

nBaces HBav, Krevdtx’, dvortotatav. 


XXXV 
THE LITTLE SISTER 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
‘H traits dyer’ dwpos év EB8u@ 7S eviavTtd 
eis “Aidnv, rroAAts nALKins TpoTépn, 
AciXaia robéovea Tov cixoodunvoy adeXpov 
viriov aorépyou yevodpevov Oavarov. 
Aiai, Avypa tafodca Ilepictepi, ws ev ETOiM@ 
avOpertrats Saipwv OjKe Ta Seworata, 


XXXVI 


PERSEPHONE’S PLAYTHING 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN | 
"Aién addiTavevTe Kal ATpoTeE, TiTTE TOL OUTM oes 


Kddnraicypov Swas vimiov appavioas ; 


- 34 
Not yet were thy tresses cut, nor had the monthly courses of 
the moon driven a three-years’ space, O poor Cleodicus, when thy 
mother Nicasis, clasping thy coffin, wailed long over thy lamented 
grave, and thy father Pericleitus; but by unknown Acheron thou 
shalt flower out the youth that never, never returns. 


35 
This girl passed to Hades untimely, in her seventh year, before 
her many playmates, poor thing, pining for her baby brother, who 
at twenty months old tasted of loveless Death. Alas, ill-fated 
Peristeris, how near at hand God has set the sorest griefs to men. 


‘ 36 | 
‘Hades inexorable and inflexible, why hast thou thus reft infant 
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"Korat pav 6 ye twats év Sépact Pepoedhoveiors 
Talyviov' Add’ oiKkot AVypa NEXOLTE TaON. 


XXXVII 


CHILDLESS AMONG WOMEN 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
"A Sein’ ’Avtixrers, Serr7 8 eyo 4 Tov év HAns 
akph Kal wodvoyv traida twupwcapévn, 
9 / A b] , / eS \ 
Oxtawxadexérns Os dm@Xco, Téxvoy: éyw Oé 
dpdhaviov KXaiw yhpas ddupopévn. 
Bainv eis” Aidos oxtepov Sdmovs oTE wor HOS 
7) “) Ak | \ > / > / 
NOEL, OUT AKTLS WKEOS HENLOU* 
"A Sein’ "Avtixrers, wewopnpéve, wévOeos eins - 
intnp, Swns x pe Kopicodpevos. - 


XXXVIII 


FATE’S PERSISTENCY 
PHILIPPUS 
‘H rupi ravta texovca Diraiviov, 7 BaputrevOijs 
KYNTHP, } TEKVOV TpLoaOoY iSodaa Tador, 
"AdXotpiais wdiow ebopyica: 7 yap éwArrew 
TavTws wot Enoewy TovTOV OV OvK ETEKO)?, 


Callaeschrus of life? Surely the child will be a plaything in the 
palace of Persephone, but at home he has left bitter sorrows. 


37 
Ah wretched Anticles, and wretched I who have laid on the pyre 
in the flower of youth my only son, thee, child, who didst perish 
at eighteen years; and I weep, bewailing an orphaned old age: 
fain would I go to the shadowy house of Hades; neither is morn 
sweet to me, nor the beam of the swift sun. Ah wretched Anticles, 
struck down by fate, be thou healer of my sorrow, taking me with 
thee out of life. 
38 ee 


I Philaenion who gave birth but for the pyre, I the woefu 
mother, I who had seen the threefold grave of my children, 
anchored my trust on another’s pangs; for I surely hoped that he 
at least would live, whom I had not borne. So I, who once had 
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‘H & evrraus Oerov vidv avyyayov' adda pe Saipwv 
nOere pnd AAs pntpds yew yaprta, 

Kreis jpuérepos yap amrépOcto* viv 8& texovcais 
#5n Kal Nourais TrévOos eye yéyova. 


XXXIX 
ANTE DIEM 
BIANOR 
Ilavra Xdpov admdyoTe, Ti Tov véov HpTacas av’Tws 
"Artanov ; ov ads énv, kav Odve ynpanéos ; 


XL 
UNFORGOTTEN 
SIMONIDES 
D7 tore Ipwropayos, watpos wept yeipas éyovTos, 
nvix’ ad imeptny erveev HALKinv® 
°O. Tiunvopidn, maidos pirov ovtrote Ajo 
out apeThv TOOéwy ovTE Taohpocivny. 


XLI 
THE BRIDECHAMBER 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
"Hén peév xpoxoers Witavaribds titvato vipda 
Kyrewapéta ypucéwv tractos éow Jardpov 


fair children, brought up an adopted son; but God would not let 
me have even a second mother’s grace; for being called ours he 
perished, and now I am become a woe to the rest of mothers too. 


39 
Ever insatiate Charon, why hast thou wantonly taken young 
Attalus? was he not thine, even if he had died old ? 


40 | 
Protomachus said, as his father held him in his hands when he 
was breathing away his lovely youth, ‘O son of Timenor, thou wilt 
never forget thy dear son, nor cease to long for his valour and his 
wisdom,’ 
4I 
Already the saffron-strewn bride-bed was spread within the 
golden wedding-chamber for the bride of Pitane, Cleinareta, and 
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Kademoves & HArrovto SuwAéviov rAOya TevKAS 
axpew aupotépats avoyxomevor Tadapass 

Anpo cai Nixuros: adaprataca Sé vodaos 
mapbevixav, Adbas ayaryev és Tédayos: 

’Adyewat 8 éxdpovto cuvdduxes odyi Oupétpav 
adnra Tov ’Aisew otepvoTtuTA maTayov. 

XLII 
BRIDEGROOM DEATH 
MELEAGER 

Od ydpov ddA© ’Aav érwvupdidvov Kreaptora ree 
Sé€ato TapOevias Gupata Avopéva* 

“Apte yap éomréptov vias emi Sixdiow ayevv 
AwTol, Kal Oardpov érratayedyTo Ovpas: 

"Hoos § odoAvypov avéxparor, éx 8 “Tpévatos 
aiyabeis yoepov Pbéypa peOappocaro, 

Ai 8’ avtal kal péyyos eSadovyour Tapa Tact@ 
TedKat Kal POiuéva vépOev Epa.vov odor. 

XLIII 
THE YOUNG WIFE 
JULIANUS AEGYPTIUS 

"Opwos eiyé oe Tractas, aw@pios elhé oe TUMBoS 

evOaréov Xapitwv avOos, ’Avactacin: 


her guardians Demo and Nicippus hoped to light the torch-flame 
held at stretch of arm and lifted in both hands, when sickness 
snatched her away yet a niaiden, and drew her to the sea of Lethe; 
and her sorrowing companions knocked not on the bridal doors, 
but on their own smitten breasts in the clamour of death. 


A eater fat | 42 : 

Not marriage but Death for bridegroom did Cleats receive 
when she loosed the knot of her maidenhood: for but now at even 
the flutes sounded at the bride’s portal, and the doors of the 
wedding-chamber were clashed ; and at morn they cried the wail, 
and Hymenaeus put to silence changed into a voice of lamentation ; 
and the same pine-brands flashed their torchlight before the bride- 
bed, and lit the dead on her downward way. 


43 
mE season the bivide tania held thee, out of season dies grave 
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Lol yevérns, col wikpa woos KaTa Saxpva reiBes, 
col Taya Kal TopOpueds Saxpuyées vexvov" 

Ov yap Srov AvKaGBavta Sinvucas ayxXt cuvedvou, 
arn’ ExxadexéeTwv, hed, KaTéyes ce TAOS. 


XLIV 


SANCTISSIMA CONIUNX 

| CRINAGORAS 
Acrain, Ti oe Tp@tov eros Ti Sé Sevtatov eitra ; 

Sethain? TobT év Tavtl Kax@ érupov" 
Oixeat, & yapicooa yivat, Kal és eideos Opnv 

Takpa Kal eis Wuyis 700s éveyxapévn’ 
Ilpern col dvop’ éoxev étritupov’ hv yap aravta 
——— Sedrep’ dpspyrov tev émt col yapitov. 


XLV 


SUNDERED HANDS 
| DAMAGETUS 
‘Totdtiov, Pwxara KduTH TON, TOUTO Meavw 
. elev €S ATPUYETOV VUKTA KaTEPYOMEVN’ 
Oipor éyw SvaTnvos, “AmérdyXE, Tolov, Spuevve, 
Totov ém oikein vnt Tepas TéNaOS* 


took thee, O Anastasia, flower of the blithe Graces; for thee a 
father, for thee a husband pours bitter tears; for thee haply even 
the ferryman of the dead weeps; for not a whole year didst thou 
accomplish beside thine husband, but at sixteen years old, alas! 
the tomb holds thee. | 


+4 
Unhappy, by what first word, by what second shall I name thee? 
unhappy ! this word is true in everyill. Thou art gone, O gracious 
wife, who didst carry off the palm in bloom of beauty and in bear- 
ing of soul; Prote wert thou truly called, for all else came rages 
to those inimitable graces of thine. : 


. 45 

This last word, O famous city of Phocaea, Theano spoke as she 
went down into the unharvested night: ‘Woe’s me unhappy; 
Apellichus, husband, what length, what length of sea dost thou 
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Adrap éued cxedd00ev popos totatau ws pedov ye 
xevpt pirny THY ony yelpa NaBodoa Oaveiv. 


XLVI 


UNDIVIDED 
APOLLONIDES _ 

"EdOavev “Hr10dwpos, épéoreto 8 ov8’ dcov wp 
batepov avopt pir Aroyévera Sapap* 
"Apdo 8 as cuvévatov 076 TAaKi TUpBevovTaL 

Evvov ayaddopevor Kal Tadhov ws Oadrapor. 


XLVII 


FIRST LOVE 
MELEAGER 

Adxpva coi Kai vépbe 51a yOoves, ‘Hdv0dapa, 

Swpovpat otopyas Aeiypavov eis ’Aidar, 
Adxpva Svodaxputa TodvKXavT@ 8 érl Top Bo 

omévow vada TOY, pvapa hiroppoctvas’ 
Oixtpa yap oixtpa didav ce kai év POipévors Medéaypos 

aidlw, xeveav eis ’Ayvépovta yapuv 


cross on thine own ship! but nigh me stands my doom; would 
God I had but died with my hand clasped in thy dear hand.’ 


46 
Heliodorus went first, and Diogeneia the wife, not an hour’s 
space after, followed her dear husband; and both, as they dwelt 
together, are buried under this slab, rejoicing in their common 
tomb even as in a bride-chamber. 


47 


Tears I give to thee even below with earth between us, Helio- 
dora, such relic of love as may pass to Hades, tears sorely wept ; 
and on thy much-wailed tomb I pour the libation of my longing, 
the memorial of my affection. Piteously, piteously, I Meleager 
make lamentation for thee, my dear, even among the dead, an idle 
gift to Acheron. Woe’s me, where is my cherished flower? Hades 
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Ajai, rot TO TroGewov éuol Paros ; aptracev ” Aidas, 
¢ > val 7” v / 
aprracev, axpaiov 8 dvOos dupe Kovis. 
A / 
"ANAG oe youvodmat, ya TavTpodge, Tay TavodupToV 
nHpéua cos KOATTOLS, MATEP, evayKddLC aL. 


XLVIII 
FIRST FRIENDSHIP 
| AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
°A paxap auBpocines cvvéctie didktate Movcais 
yaipe kat civ "Aidew SHuacr Kardripaye. 


XLIX 
STREWINGS FOR GRAVES 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"AvOea Torna yévorto veodunte él TouBo, 
pn Batos adypunpy, oi) KaKkov aiyimupor, 
"AN ta Kal cdpapvya Kai ddativn vapKicoos, 
OviBie, cal rep) cod dvta yévorro pda. 


L 


THE LIBERATOR 
DAMASCIUS 
ciun ) Tply éodca wove TO copate SovrAH 
Kal TO T@pmaTL VOY Evpev édevOepinv. 


plucked her, plucked her and marred the freshly-blown blossom 
with his dust. But I beseech thee, Earth that nurturest all, gently 
- to clasp her, the all-lamented, O mother, to thy breast. 


48 ee . 
Ah blessed one, dearest companion of the immortal Muses, fare 
thou well even in the house of Hades, Callimachus. 


49 
May flowers grow thick on thy newly-built tomb, not the dry 
bramble, not the evil weed, but violets and marjoram and wet 
narcissus, Vibius, and around thee may all be roses. 


50 
Zosime, who was once a slave in body alone, for her body like- 
wise has now found freedom. 
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LI 
DIMITTE MORTUOS 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
Owtvoud por—ri Sé TodTo ; matpis 5é wor—és Ti Sé TOdTO; 
lal 3 Di f > \ > 4 
KNeELvod © Ely yévous—ei yap apauvpoTatou ; 
Znaas évdoEws édirrov Biov—ei yap adoEas ; 
Ketpat 0 évOdde viov—rtis Tive TadTa réyeLs ; 


LII 


MORS IMMORTALIS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
KarOavov, ara pévo oe peveis € Te Kal ov TL’ GAdOV* 
TavtTas onas Ovntods eis ’Aidns SéyeTar. 


LIII 
THE. LIGHT OF THE DEAD 


PLATO 
"Aotnp tpiv pév éXapmtres evi Cwoicw “Koos, 
vov 5€ Oavav Naptrets “Komepos ev POipévois. 


51 
My name—Why this ?—and my country—And to what end this? 
—and I am of illustrious race—Yea, if thou hadst been of the 
obscurest ?—Having lived nobly I left life—If ignobly ?—and I lie 
here now—Who art thou that sayest this, and to whom? 


52 
I died, but I await thee;.and thou too shalt await some one 
else: one Death receives all nda alike. 


53 


Morning Star that once didst shine among the living, now 
eeeaaed thou shinest the Evening Star among the dead. 


THE JOY OF YOUTH 
RUFINUS 


Aovodpevot, Upodinn, ruxacopeba Kat Tov axpartov 
4 / pes 
EXxwpev KUALKAS pelCovas aipopmevor 
/ 
Bawds 6 yatpovtav éativ Bios: eita Ta Nowra 
aA 4 ‘ \ VA / 
ynpas KodvceL, Kab TO TéEX0S OavaTos. 


II 


THE USE OF LIFE 
NICARCHUS 
Ovk aobvnckew Set pe ; Ti wot péreL HY Te TrOdaypos, 
nv Te Spomevs yeyoves eis ’Aidnv brrayo ; 
TIoAXot yap pw’ apodow: a yoror pe yevéc Oar, 
TavdS &vekev yap tows ovTrOT é@ Oracous. 


I 


Let us bathe, Prodice, and garland ourselves, and drain unmixed 
wine, lifting larger cups ; little is our life of gladness, then old age 
will stop the rest, and death is the end. 


2 


Must I not die? what matters it to me whether I depart to 
Hades gouty or fleet of foot? for many will carry me; let me 
become lame, for hardly on their account need I ever cease from 
revelling. 

: 285 
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III 


VAIN RICHES 
ANTIPHANES 


Wndifers, eaxddatmov, 0 Sé ypovos ws TOKOY ovTw 
a / 
Kal ToNLOV TiKTEL Yhpas ETrEpyopeEVos, 
” \ W239. ae U > / 
Kove rumv ot’ avOos émi xpotagos avadjoas, 
> 4 > \ 4 7-9 / 

ov pvpov, ov yAadupov yvous ToT’ épwpéviov 
TeOvnén, mrovtovcay adgeis peyarnv Siabyxnp, 

> a b] \ a > / A 3 

éx TOAX@V OBoXOY sovvoY EvEeryKALEVOS. 


IV 


MINIMUM CREDULA POSTERO 
PALLADAS 


Tldou Oaveiv pepotrecoiv odeiretat, ovd€é Tis Eotiv 
avjpiov ei Snoes Ovntos émictapevos’ 

Tovdto cadds, avOpwre, palov cippaive ceavTor, 
AnOnv Tod Oavarov Tov Bpdpuov Karéxor, 

Tép7reo xat Ilagin, tov édnpépsov Biov éErxxor, 
Tarra S€ ravta Téyn mpaypata Sos Stérrewv. 


3 


Thou reckonest, poor wretch ; but advancing time breeds white 
old age even as it does interest ; and neither having drunk, nor 
bound a flower on thy brows, nor ever known myrrh nor a delicate 
darling, thou shalt be dead, leaving thy great treasury in its 
wealth, out of those many coins carrying with thee but the one. 


4 


All human must pay the debt of death, nor is there any mortal 
who knows whether he shall be alive to-morrow; learning this 
clearly, O man, make thee merry, keeping the wine-god close by 
thee for oblivion of death, and take thy pleasure with the Paphian 
while thou drawest thy ephemeral life; but all else give to 
Fortune’s control. 
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/V 
DONEC HODIE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

—‘TItve cat edthpaivov, ri yap avprov 7 ti TO pédXov § 

ovdels yryvooKer un Tpéxe, wy) KoTria’ 
¢ dWvacas yapioat, peTados, Haye, Ovnta Noylov: 
\ a a \ a ~O\ ic4 > / 
To Shy Tov pr Chv ovdev draws arréxer. 
Ilas 0 Bios Tovdcde, porn povoy: av mporaBys, cov 

x \ / SF / \ 3 »>O\ wv. 
adv 5€ Oavns, érépov Travta, ov 8 ovdév éxers. 


VI 
REQUIESCE ANIMA 
MIMNERMUS 
"“HBa pou, pire Oupé tay’ dv tives AXdot EcovtTat 
v > \ \ \ a >» 
avopes, eyo 5é Pavey yaia péraw’ Ecopas. 


Vil 


ONE EVENT 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 
Tlévte Oavav xeion xatéywv rodas, ovdé Ta TepTrva 
Cwhs ovd avyas Ovreat HerLov* 
“Oote XaBov Baxyou Cwpov Séras ErKe yeynBas, 
/ / > \ ” 4 
Kiyxue, KaddoTny ayKas Eywov adoyxov: 


5 
Drink and be merry ; for what is to-morrow or what the future? 
no man knows. Run not, labour not; as thou canst, give, share, 
consume, be mortal- minded ; to be alive and not to be alive are 
no way at all apart. All life is such, only the turn of the scale ; 
if thou art beforehand, it is thine ; and if thou diest, all is 
another’ Ss and thou hast nothing. 


6 
Be young, dear my soul: soon will others be men, and I being 
dead shall be dark earth. 
aria geeet 7 
Five feet shalt thou possess as thou liest dead, nor shalt see the 
pleasant things of life nor the beams of the sun; then joyfully lift. 
and drain the unmixed cup of wine, O Cincius, with thine arm> 
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Ei 8é cou aBavatos codins voos, ic0t KredvOns 
kai Znvov ’Aidny tov Babov ws Eponror. 


VIII 
THE PASSING OF YOUTH 


—p APOLLONIDES 
, 9 3 n \ \ / > \ la) 
TTVWELS, @ TALPE* TO dé oKupos avuTo Boa oe 


éypeo, uy) TépTrov pmorpLoin mEeNETN* 

M7 deion, Avodwpe, NaB8pos 8 eis Baxyor odtcbav 
aypus érl oparepovd Cwpo7rotes yovatos* 

“Eooe? or ov midpecOa Todds TONS AN airy’ Erreiryou' 
 ouveTn KpoTadav amrreTas HuEeTepov. 


IX 


THE HIGHWAY TO DEATH 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 

b 4 , / , > / ” 
Oxdpopdv pe Néyouor Sanpoves avépes dotpwv' 

Eid EV, GAN’ OU LoL TOUTO, YédevKe, peret* 
Ris ’AiSnv pia tact KataiBaows’ €i dé TaxXLov 

nuetépn, Miva Oaocor érropoucba: 
Tlivwpev’ Kat 6) yap érntupoy eis oddv tmrmos 

93 > \ a > \ 3 > oh 
oivos, émel mefots atpamos eis “Aidnv, 


clasped round thy lovely wife; and if philosophy say that thy 
mind is immortal, know that Cleanthes and Zeno went down to 
deep Hades. 

8 


Thou slumberest, O comrade; but the cup itself cries to thee, 
‘Awake; do not make thy pleasure in the rehearsal of death.’ 
Spare not, Diodorus, slipping greedily into wine, drink deep, even 
to the tottering of the knee. Time shall be when we shall not 
drink, long and long; nay, come, make haste; prudence already 
lays her hand on our temples. 

9 

Men skilled in the stars call me brief-fated; I am, but I care 
not, O Seleucus. There is one descent for all to Hades; and if 
ours comes quicker, the sooner shall we look on Minos. Let us 
prink; for surely wine is a horse for the high-road, when foot- 
passengers take a by-path to Death, 
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BEFORE THE DELUGE 
STRATO 

Kai wie viv nal gpa, Aapoxpares, od yap és aiel 

muopel odd adel Téprrios é£0ucOa: 
Kai oteddvois xeparas rukacwpeba Kat pupicwpev 

avTouvs, Tply TUUBoLs TadTa Hépewy Erépous. 
Nov év éwol miétw péOv TO TEov GoTéa Tapa, 

vexpa dé Aevkadiwy aita KaTaxd\vodTo. 


XI 
FLEETING DAWN 
ASCLEPIADES 
Ilivapev Baxyou fwpov troua: SdxtuXos aos: 
7 TaN KouaTav NVYVoY idEiv pévoper ; 
Ilivwpev yadepas* peta ToL ypovov ovKéTL TrOVAUY, 
OXETNE, TV paKpay viKT avaTavoopeba. 


XII 


OUTRE-TOMBE 
JULIANUS AEGYPTIUS 
TloAXdKt péev 708’ devoa, Kal éx TipBov Sé Bojcw: 
mivete, Tply TavTHY augdiBarnobe Koviv. 


Io 


Drink now and love, Damocrates, since not for ever shall we 
drink nor for ever hold fast our delight ; let us crown our heads 
with garlands and perfume ourselves, before others bring these 
offerings to our graves. Now rather let my bones drink wine 
inside me ; and when they are dead, let Deucalion’s deluge sweep 
them away. 

It 

Let us drink an unmixed draught of wine; dawn is an hand- 
breadth ; are we waiting to see the bed-time lamp once again? 
Let us drink merrily; after no long time yet, O luckless one, we 
shall sleep through the long night. 


12 
Often I sang this, and even out of the grave will I cry it: 
‘Drink, before you put on this raiment of dust.’ 
T 
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XIII 


EARTH TO EARTH 
ZONAS 
Ads pot TovK yains wetTrovnévoy abd KUTrENNO?, 
ds yevounr, kat bf’ a Kelcow’ atropOipevos. 


XIV 


THE COFFIN-MAKER 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

"HOedov dv mrovteiv ds mrAOvGLOS qv tote Kpoicos 

Kat Bactreds eivar THs peyarns “Acins, 
"AN bray éuBrEvo Nixdvopa tov copomnyor, 

Kal yv@ Tpos Ti Tolel TATA TA yAwoodKoma, 
"Antynv Tov macaas Kal Tals KoTUAALS UTOBpéEas 

thv Acinv ToX® Tpos pupa Kal oTepavous. 


XV 


RETURNING SPRING 
PHILODEMUS 
"H8dn kat podov éori, kal axpalav épéBivOos, 
\ ‘ 4 A / 
Kal KavroL KpaduBys, Ywovnre, TPWTOTOMOV, 
Kat paivn Cayrayedoa Kal aprimayns aditupos 
kat OpiddKwv odrA@Y AB8poguy méTara. 


13 
Give me the sweet cup wrought of the earth from which I was 
born, and under which I shall lie dead. 


14 

I would have liked to be rich as Croesus of old was rich, and to 
be king of great Asia; but when I look on Nicanor the coffin- 
maker, and know for what he is making these flute-cases of his, 
sprinkling my flour and wetting it with my jug of wine, I sell all 
Asia for ointments and garlands, 


15 . 
Now is rose-time and peas are in season, and the heads of early 
cabbage, O Sosylus, and the milky maena, and fresh-curdled cheese 
and the soft-springing leaves of curled lettuces ; and do we neither 
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“Hyueis & obit’ axrihs émiBatvoper od’ év droves 
yuyvoue?’ ws aici, Ywavre, TO mporepor ; 

Kal phy ’Avtiyévns kat Barywos éyOés érafov, 
vov & avrovs Odrxpar onpepov exhépomer. 


XVI 


A LIFE’S WANDERING 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Karmadoxov &Ovovs todvavbéas oidar’ apovpas ; 
KetOev éym hudunv éx ToKéwv ayabav’ 
"EEote Tovs Actropny, S¥awv HAVOoV HOE Kal HO 
ovvoud por 'Naddupos Kal hpevos elxeNov Fr: 
“EEnkoorov éros maveNevOepov é&eBinca: 


Kal Kadov TO THYNS Kal TiKpOY olda Biov. 


XVII 


ECCE MYSTERIUM 
BIANOR 
Odrtos 6 pundév, o TOS, 6 Kal AdTPLS, OdTOS éparat 
KaoTi TWOS Yruxhs KUpLos aNXoTpins. 


pace the foreland, nor climb to the outlook, as always, O Sosylus, 
we did before ? for Antigenes and Bacchius too frolicked yesterday, 
and now to-day we bear them forth for burial. 


16 


Know ye the flowery fields of the Cappadocian nation? thence I 
was born of good parents: since I left them I have wandered to 
the sunset and the dawn ; my name was Glaphyrus, and like my 
mind. I lived out my sixtieth year in perfect freedom; I know 
both the favour of Fortune and the bitterness of life. 


17 
This man, inconsiderable, mean, yes, a slave, this man is loved, 
and is lord of another’s soul. : 
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XVIII 


THE SHADOW OF LIFE 
THEOGNIS 
“A dpoves avOpwror kab vyrot otte Oavovtas 
KNalova’, ovd’ HAns avOos atroddvpEvor. 


XIX 


THE HOUSE OF FAME 
CALLIMACHUS 
"HAGe Ocaitnros Kabapny od6v: ei 8 emt Kvocov 
Tov Tedv ody atTn, Baxye, KédevOos ayer, 
oy \ / 2-4 x of \ 
A\Xov pev Kynpuxes ert Bpayvy obvoma Katpov 
hbéyEov tat, ceivov S “ENXAds adel codiav. 


XX 


THE SHADOW OF DEATH 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tovds katareipavtas yAuKepov pdos ovKére Opnva, 
tous 8 él mpocdoxin Cavtas aet Oavatov. 


XXI 


PARTA QUIES 

PALLADAS 
IIpocdoxin Oavatov Torvedyuveds éotw avin, 
TovTO 5é Kepdaiver Ovntos aTroAAUpEVOS" 


18 
Fools and children are mankind to weep the dead, and not the 
flower of youth perishing. 
19 
Theaetetus followed the pure way; and though this path leads 
not, O Bacchus, to thine ivy, the name of others shall be uttered 
by heralds but for a little while, and his wisdom by Hellas fer ever. 


20 


Those who have left the sweet light I hai no longer, but 
those who live ever in expectation of death. 


® oes @ 
Expectation of death is woeful grief, and this is the gain of a 


TO ey Ry Fee 


CO NT ee UME ne 


EERE ee) ag 
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A , , ‘ pe , , 
M7 rowvy kravans Tov atrepyouevov BioToso, 
»>O\ 4 , / > / 
ovdev yap Gavatou Sevtepov eote Tabos. 


XXII 


THE CLOSED ACCOUNT 
PHILETAS 
Od kraiw Ecivav cé hidraitate’ Toda yap eyvas 


Kara’ kaxav 8 avd col potpav évetpe Geos. 


XXIII 


THE VOYAGE OF LIFE 
PALLADAS 
IIXods cparepos To Sv’ yewpafouevot yap ev aito 
TONGKL VaVNYOV TTaiopmev oiKTPOTEpA* 
Thy d¢ Toynv Bidtovo KuBepyyreipay éxovTes 
@s él Tod TeAdyous aupiBoro. mrEopEV, 
Oi pév én’ evrrroiny, of & EuTradwv: GAN dua waves 
cis &va Tov KaTa ys Spwov amepyoucOa. 
XXIV 
DAILY BIRTH 
PALLADAS 
Nuxtos atrepxopévyns yevvopela juap én’ Hyap 
Tov TpoTépou BioTov pndev ExovTes ETL, 
(+2 
mortal when he perishes ; weep not then for him whe departs from 
life, for after death there is no other accident. 
&® 
220 


I weep not for thee, O dearest of friends; for thou knewest 
many fair things; and in turn God dealt thee thy lot of ill. 


25 
Life is a dangerous voyage ; for tempest-tossed in it we often 
strike rocks more pitiably than shipwrecked men; and having 
Chance as pilot of life, we sail doubtfully as on the sea, some on a 
fair voyage, and others contrariwise ; yet all alike we put into the 
one anchorage under earth. 
24 
Day by day we are born as night retires, no more possessing 
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"Arrotpiwbévtes ths exOeowwns Svaywyns 
Tov AouTrov Sé Biov onpepov apyopmevot' 
\ / , X 7 A fe) aR 
M7) Toivuy Néye cavTov érTav, Tpec BRITA, TEpLooa?, 
TaV yap aTreNOovTwr orpepov Ov pETEVELS. 


XXV 


THE LIMIT OF VISION 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Nop dupes, tpoo? adrXrot COddrXCOV, adTtixa 8 addot 
e ¥ \ > S93 / 
OV Apes yeveav ovKeT érrovroueBa. 


XXVI 


THE BREATH OF LIFE 
PALLADAS 
’Hépa Newraréov puxTnpodev aumvetovtes 
, > / / / 
Coopuev nediov NauTada SepKopevor 
Ildvtes 6c0u COpev Kata Tov Biov, dpyava 8 éopev 
avpats Cworyovors Trvevpata Seyvdpevor. 
Ki 5€ tis obv Oryny Tarapn odhiyEcev avTUHD, 
\ , b] 3 a , 
aruxny ovrjoas eis Aidnv katayer 
Odtas ovdév edvtes, aynvopin Tpehopecba 
mvoins €& odiyns Hépa BooKopevot. 


aught of our former life, estranged from our course of yesterday, 
and beginning to-day the life that remains. Do not then call 
thyself, old man, abundant in years; for to-day thou hast no share 
in what is gone. 


25 
Now we flourish as before others did and soon others will, 
whose children we shall never see. 


26 


Breathing thin air in our nostrils we live and look on the torch 
= of the sun, all we who live what is called life ; and are as organs, 
receiving our spirits from quickening airs: and if one chokes that 
little breath with his hand, he robs us of life, and brings us down 
to Hades. Thus being nothing we wax high in hardihood, feeding 
on air from a little breath. 
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XXVII 


TWO ETERNITIES 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 

Mupios jv, dvOpwTe, ypovos TpoToOd, axXpL TPOS HO 

HrAGes, Yo ovTros puptos eis ’AiSnv- 
Tis wotpa Sms broneiretas 7) Scov doco 

oTLYMN, KaL oTLypAS el TL YapNrOTEpo? ; 
Mixpn cev Sor TreOrtppévyn: ovdé yap avty 

noet’, AAN éyOpod atuyvortépy Gavarov. 


XXVIII 


THE LORD OF LANDS 
AMMIANUS 
Kav péxpis “Hpaxdéous otnrav éXOns trapopifov 
yns Mépos avOp@trois Tacw icov ce pével, 
Keion 8 "Ip@ Gpuouos, éxwv oBor0d mréov ovdér, 
els THY OVKETL ONY YY aVaNUOpLEVOS. 


XXIX 
ee THE PRICE OF RICHES 
PALLADAS 
IIdouteis, Kal Te TO NowTrov ; aTrEPXOMEVOS META TAUTOD 
TOV TAOVTOV aUpELs Els TOPOV ENKOMEVOS : 


| 27 

Infinite, O man, was the foretime until thou camest to thy dawn, 
and what remains is infinite on through Hades: what share is left 
for life but the bigness of a pinprick, and tinier than a pinprick if 
such there be? Little is thy life and afflicted ; for not even so it 
is sweet, but more loathed than hateful death. 


28 
Though thou pass beyond thy landmarks far as the pillars of 
Heracles, the share of earth that is equal to all men awaits thee, 
and thou shalt lie even as Irus, having nothing more than thine 
obolus, mouldering into a land that at last is not thine. 


29 
Thou art rich, and what of it in the end? as thou departest, 
_dost thou drag thy riches with thee, pulling them into the coffin? 
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Se 
Tov rAodtov cuvayes Satravav xpovov’ ov dvvacat Sé 
Cons cwpevoas MEéTPA TrEPLaGOTEpa. 


XXX 
THE DARKNESS OF DAWN 
AMMIANUS 

"Has &€& nods wapaméutrerat, eit’, deovVT@Y 

e lal > / 4 e UA 

nuav, efaipyns HEet o trophupeos, 
Kai rods pev tHhEas, Tovs S omrHaas, évious bé 

/ BA / 3 A / 
duoncas, d&et TavTas és Ev BapaOpov. 


XXXI 
NIL EXPEDIT 
PALLADAS 
Ts éréBnv yupmvos, yupvos 0 bio yaiav arretpe, 
Kal Ti warn woxO®, yupvov op@v TO TéXos ; 


XXXII 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD 
LUCIAN 
_ Ovynta ta Tov OvynTar, Kal TavTa TapépyeTat Huas: 
x \ f > a a a LS / 
i O€ pj, AN’ Hpeis avTa mapepyoucba. 


Thou gatherest riches at expense of time, and thou canst not heap 
up more exceeding measures of life. 


30 
Morning by morning passes ; then, while we heed not, suddenly 


the Dark One will be come, and, some by decaying, and some by 
parching, and some by swelling, will lead us all to the one pit. 


31 
Naked I came on earth, and naked I depart under earth, and 
why do I vainly labour, seeing the fraked| end/? 


3? 
Mortal is what belongs to mortals, and all things pass by us; 
and if not, yet we pass by them. 
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XXXII 
THE SUM OF KNOWLEDGE 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
OvK Hunv, yevounv’® Hunv, ovK eiul’ TocavTa* 
et O€ Tis GAN’ Epéet, YrevoeTat’ ovVK Ecopal. 


XXXIV 


NIHILISM 


: GLYCON 
f L \ f , \ , \ fide 
: vTa yéXws Kal TaVTa KOVLS Kal TaYTa TO pNdéV 


/ \ bd 2 / bd \ \ f 
wavTa yap €& adhoywv éoTl TA yuyvoweva. 


XXXV 


NEPENTHE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
las yevounv ; ober eiui ; tives yapw HrOov ; atreOeiv. 
Tes Stvapuai Te pabety, undev érictapevos ; 

Ovdsev é@v yevounv' adi Ecoopat @s Tapos ja’ 
: ovdev Kal undev TOV pEepoTr@V TO YyéVoS. 
| "AXN’ aye wot Baxyoto dirjdovav évrve vapa: 
| TOUTO yap éoTL KaK@V hdppaxov avTidoTov. 
: 


33 
I was not, I came to be; I was, I am not: that is all; and who 
shall say more, will lie: I shall not be. 


34 


All is laughter, and all is dust, and all is nothing; for out of 
unreason is all that is. 


35 
How was I born? whence am I? why did I come? to go again: 
' howcan I learn anything, knowing nothing? Being nothing, I 
___was born ; again I shall be as I was before; nothing and nothing- 
worth is the human race. Come then, serve to me the joyous 
fountain of Bacchus ; for this is the drug counter-charming ills. 
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XXXVI 


THE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE 
PALLADAS 
Ildvres te Oavdt@ Thpovpeba Kal TpepoperOa 
ws ayédAn Xolpav chalopéevoy adoyos. 


XXXVII 
LACRIMAE RERUM 


ities PALLADAS 
/ 
Aaxpuxéwv yevounv kal Saxptoas atrobvncKw 
Saxpuat & év Twoddois Tov Biov edpov rov. 
3 , b) 6 f 5 4 5) fa) / > , 
QO, yévos avOperev trodvdaxpvor, acbevés, oixTpov, 
cupomevoyv Kata yns Kal Siadvopevov. 


XXXVIII 


THE WORLD’S WORTH 
AESOPUS 
Ils tis avev Oavartov ce huyn, Bie; mupia yap cev 
AvYypa, Kal OTE huyeiv evpapEes OUTE hépeLv 
“Hoda pév yap cou ta pice Kad, yaia, Paracca, 
dortpa, cernvains KUKNa Kal jediov, 
Tarra 8é wavra door re Kai adyea* Kv Te TaON Tis 
écOrov, amorBainv éxdéyerar Néueov. 


# 
We all are watched and fed for Death as a herd of swine 
butchered wantonly. 


37 
Weeping I was born and having wept I die, and I ee all my 
living amid many tears. O tearful, weak, pitiable race of men, 
dragged under earth and mouldering away ! 


38 
How might one escape thee, O life, without dying? for thy 
sorrows are numberless, and neither escape nor endurance is easy. 
For sweet indeed are thy beautiful things of nature, earth, sea, stars, 
the orbs of moon and sun; but all else fears and pains, and though 
one have a good thing befal him, there succeeds it an answering 
_. Nemesis. 
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XXXIX 


PIS-ALLER 
THEOGNIS 


II / \ \ lal > ra] / BLA 
avTwv péev wn povar émrxyPoviorcw dpioTtov 
pnd’ eordeiv avyas o&éos neXLov' 
Duvta 8 bras Okiota Tiras ’Aidao wepjoat 
\ a \ A 3 / 
kat Keio Bar. ToAAHY yy éTayunodpevor. 


XL 


THE SORROW OF LIFE 
POSIDIPPUS 
Ilotnv tis Biotovo Tapyn TpiBov ; civ ayoph mév 
r \ \ s ents \ o7 
veikea Kal yareTrai mpntves* év dé Sopois 
Ppovtides’ ev 8 aypots kapatov ar1s* év dé Oadkacon 
, e > / >] nN \ 4 / 
tapBos* éml Eeivns 8, Hv pév exns Tt, dSéos, 
x 2 2 A > , 4 4 > > / 
Hv & azropys, avinpov* éxeus yduov ; ovK auéptuvos 
éooeat’ ov yapéeis; Chs ér’ épnuorepos” 
Téxva Tovot' mypwots dais Bios’ ai vedTnTEs 
appoves’ at Trodtal & éutraniv adpavées. 
7H ¥ an 8 8 lal €2-% iv A XA \ / 0 
v apa Toivee Svoty Evos aiperis, 7) TO yever Gar 
pnod€étror 7 TO Gavety avtixa TLKTOMEVOD. 


39 


Of all things not to be born into the world is best, nor to see 
the beams of the keen sun; but being born, as swiftly as may 
be to pass the gates of Hades, and lie under a heavy heap of 
earth. 

40 

What path of life may one hold? In the market-place are 
strifes and hard dealings, in the house cares ; in the country labour 
enough, and at sea terror; and abroad, if thou hast aught, fear, 
and if thou art in poverty, vexation. Art married? thou wilt not 
be without anxieties ; unmarried? thy life is yet lonelier. Children 
are troubles ; a childless life is a crippled one. Youth is foolish, 
and grey hairs again feeble. In the end, then, the choice is of one 
of these two, either never to be born, or, as soon as born, to die. 


oN 
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XLI 
THE JOY OF LIFE 


METRODORUS 
Ilavroinv Biototo tapos TpiBov ev ayopH wev 
4 \ \ / > \ 4 
Kveea Kal TivuTat mpnetes: ev de Sopots 
"Aurraup* év & aypois pvatos xdpss* ev 5é Oaracoy 
/ : Prin / BY \ ” / 
Képoos* emt Eeivns, Hv pmev Eyns TL, KréEOS, 
“Hy & azropis, wovos oldas* eyeus ydpov ; olKkos apioTos 
€ooeTar ov yapéers ; Ens er’ éNadporepos* 
Téxva 1000s' adpovtis atrats Bios’ ai veoTnTEs 
poparéar’ wodal § éumrarw evoeBEées* 
bd yy A al ¢.- 5 ~ Xx \ , 
Ovx dpa rav Sicoav évds aipeais, ) TO yever Oar 
pndétror 1) To Oaveiv' wavta yap écOra Big. 


XLII 


QUIETISM 
PALLADAS 
Timte patny, avOpwre, Tovets Kal Tavta Tapdocets 
KAnp@ SovrAevov TO KATA TIY yéveow ; 
Tovt@ cavtov addes’ TO Saimove ut piroveiKer’ 
ony & TUYNY GTEpyaV Havyinu ayaa, 


41 
Hold every path of life. In the market-place are honours and 
prudent dealings, in the house rest; in the country the charm of 
nature, and at sea gain ; and abroad, if thou hast aught, glory, and 
if thou art in poverty, thou alone knowest it. Art married? so 
will thine household be best; unmarried? thy life is yet lighter. 
Children are darlings ; a childless life is an unanxious one: youth 
is strong, and grey hairs again reverend. The choice is not, then, of 
one of the two, either never to be born or to die; for all things are 
good in life. | 
42 3 
Why vainly, O man, dost thou labour and disturb everything 
when thou art slave to the lot of thy birth? Yield thyself to it, 
strive not with Heaven, and, accepting thy fortune, be content with 
quiet, 
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XLITII 


EQUANIMITY 
PALLADAS 
Ei 70 hépov ce héper, hépe nal dépov’ ei 8 ayavaxrteis 
\ \ 4 a y= 6 , , 
Kal cavTov AuTE!is, Kal TO Hépov ce héper. 


XLIV 
THE RULES OF THE GAME 
! PALLADAS 
ee” Tas 0 Bios Kat twaiyviov' 7 wale rraifery 


THv otrovony peTabeis, ) pépe Tas ddvvas. 


XLV 


THE ONE HOPE 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
Ov 76 Shv yapiecoay exer piow, adda 7O pirat 
2 , 4 
dpovridas é« otépvwy Tas TodoKpoTadous. 
IIXodrov yew €0édw Tov érrapKiov, 4 5 wepica? 
Oupoy del Karéder ypucopavyns medérn’ 
"EvOev év avOpatroiow apelova moddake Sets 
\ ea 4 7 \ , , 
Kal Teviny TAOVTOV, Kal BioTov OdavaTov. 
Tatra ov yiyvéokav Kpadins tOuve redevOous 
> / > , o \ 7 
eis pilav etcopowy érTridba, THY copiny. 


43 
If that which bears all things bears thee, bear thou and be 
borne ; and if thou art indignant and vexest thyself, even so that 
which bears all things bears thee. 


44 
All life is a stage and a game: either learn to play it, laying by 
seriousness, or bear its pains. 
45 
It is not living that has essential delight, but throwing away out 
of the breast cares that silver the temples. I would have wealth 
sufficient for me, and the excess of maddening care for gold ever 
eats away the spirit; thus among men thou wilt find often death 
better than life, as poverty than wealth. Knowing this, do thou 
make straight the paths of thine heart, looking to the one hope, 
Wisdom. 


oe 
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XLVI 


AMOR MYSTICUS 
MARIANUS 
[lod cou rofov éxeivo Tarivtovoy ot T’ ato ceto 
mTnyvupevor pecaTny és Kpadiny Sovaxes ; 
[lod wrepa ; Tod Napras Torvw@dyvos ; és Ti Sé Tpicod 
oréupata yepoly eyes, Kpatl 8 &r’ adro Hépers ; 
Ovk ard ravdnpou, Eéve, Kvmpibos, ode amo yains 
eit Kab UXains Exryovos evppocvrns, 
"AN eyo és kabapny pepo hpéva Tupaoy avdrT@ 
> 4 \ 8’ > ‘ > 4 ° 
evpabins, yruynv 8 ovpavoy etcavayw 
Ex 8 aperav crepavovs mictpav TAEKW OV ag’ ExaoTNS 
4 , / a / / 
Tovabe hépav, TPOTH TO cohins cTéepopmat. 


XLVII 
THE LAST WORD 


PALLADAS 
we LLOAAA Aadels, avOpwrTre, yapat Oé TION weTa piKpOV" 
/ \ , a 4 \ , 
ciya, Kat peréta Cov Ere Tov Oavaror. 


46 

Where is that ‘backward-bent bow of thine, and the reeds that 
leap from thy hand and stick fast in mid-heart? where are thy 
wings? where thy grievous torch? and why carriest thou three 
crowns in thy hands, and wearest another on thy head ?—I spring 
not from the common Cyprian, O stranger, I am not from earth, 
the offspring of sensual joy; but I light the torch of learning in 
pure human minds, and lead the soul upwards into heaven. And I 
twine crowns of the four virtues ; whereof carrying these, one from 
each, I crown myself with the first, the crown of Wisdom. 


47 


_ Thou talkest much, O man, and thou art laid in earth after a 
little; keep silence, and while thou yet livest, meditate on death. 
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Ea tempestate flos poetarum fuit 
Qui nunc abierunt hinc in communem locum. 


PLAUTUS, frol. Casina. 
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Greek literature from its earliest historical beginnings to 
its final extinction in the Middle Ages falls naturally under 
five periods. These are:—(1) Greece before the Persian 
wars ; (2) the ascendency of Athens; (3) the Alexandrian 
monarchies; (4) Greece under Rome; (5) the Byzantine 
empire of the East. The authors of epigrams included in 
this selection are spread over all these periods through a 
space of about fifteen centuries. 


I. Period of the lyric poets and of the complete political 
development of Greece, from the earliest time to the 
repulse of the Persian invasion, B.C. 480. 


MIMNERMUS of Smyrna fl. B.C. 634-600, and was the con- 
temporary of Solon. He is spoken of as the ‘inventor of 
elegy ’, and was apparently the first to employ the elegiac 
metre in threnes and love-poems. Only a few fragments, 
about eighty lines in all, of his poetry survive. 
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ERINNA of Rhodes, the contemporary of Sappho according 
to ancient tradition, fl. 600 B.¢.,and died very young. There 
are three epigrams in the Palatine Anthology under her name, 
probably genuine: see Bergk, Lyr. Gr. iii. p. 141, and the note 
on IV. 6 of this selection. Besides the fragments given by 
Bergk, detached phrases of hers are probably preserved in 
Anth,. Pal. vii. 12 and 13, and in the description by Christo- 
dorus of her statue in the gymnasium at Constantinople, 
Anth, Pal. ii, 108-110. She was included in the Garland of 
Meleager, who speaks, /. 12, of the ‘sweet maiden-fleshed 
crocus of Erinna’. 

THEOGNIS of Megara, the celebrated elegiac and gnomic 
poet, fl. B.c. 548, and was still alive at the beginning of the 
Persian wars. The fragments we possess are from an Antho- 
logy of his works, and amount to about 1400 lines in all. He 
employed elegiac verse as a vehicle for every kind of political 
and social poetry ; some of the poems were sung to the flute 
at banquets and are more akin to lyric poetry; others, de- 
scribed as yv@uat dc’ éXexyeias, elegiac sentences, can hardly 
be distinguished in essence from ‘hortatory’ epigrams, and 
two of them have accordingly been included as epigrams of 
Life in this selection. 

ANACREON of Teos in Ionia, B.C. eines, migrated with 
his countrymen to Abdera on the capture of Teos by the 
Persians, B.C. 540. He then lived for some years at the 
court of Polycrates of Samos (who died B.c. 522), and after- 
wards, like Simonides, at that of Hipparchus of Athens, 
finally returning to Teos, where he died at the age of 
eighty-five. Of his genuine poetry only a few inconsider- 
able fragments are left; and his wide fame rests chiefly on 
the pseudo-Anacreontea, a collection of songs chiefly of a 
convivial and amatory nature, written at different times but 
all of a late date, which have come down to us in the form 
of an appendix to the Palatine Ms. of the Anthology, and 
_ from being used as a school-book have obtained a circula- 
tion far beyond their intrinsic merit. The Garland of 
Meleager, 7 35, speaks of ‘the unsown honeysuckle of 
Anacreon’, including both lyrical poetry (médAvcwa) and 
epigrams (éAeyot) as distinct from one another, The Pala- 
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tine Anthology contains twenty-one epigrams under his 
name, a group of twelve together (vi. 134-145) transferred 
bodily, it would seem, from some collection of his works, 
and the rest scattered; and there is one other in Planudes. 
Most are plainly spurious, and none certainly authentic ; 
but one of the two given here (III. 8) has the note of style of 
this period, and is probably genuine. The other (XI. 33) is 
obviously of Alexandrian date, and is probably by Leonidas 
of Tarentum. 

SIMONIDES of Ceos, B.C. 556-467, the most eminent of the 
lyric poets, lived for some years at the court of Hipparchus of 
Athens (B.C. 528-514), afterwards among the feudal nobility of 
Thessaly, and was again living at Athens during the Persian 
wars. The later years of his life were spent with Pindar and 
Aeschylus at the court of Hiero of Syracuse. He was in- 
cluded in the Garland of Maleager (Z 8, ‘the fresh shoot of 
the vine-blossom of Simonides’); fifty-nine epigrams are 
under his name in the Palatine MS., and eighteen more in 
Planudes, besides nine others doubtfully ascribed to him. 
Several of his epigrams are quoted by Herodotus; others 
are preserved by Strabo, Plutarch, Athenaeus, etc. In 
all, according to Bergk, we have ninety authentic epi- 
grams from his hand. There were two later poets of 
the same name, Simonides of Magnesia, who lived under 
Antiochus the Great about 200 B.c., and Simonides of 
Carystus, of whom nothing definite is known; some of the 
spurious epigrams may be by one or other of them. 

Beyond the point to which Simonides brought it the 
epigram never rose. In him there is complete ease of 
workmanship and mastery of form together with the noble 
and severe simplicity which later poetry lost. His dedi- 
cations retain something of the archaic stiffness; but his 
magnificent epitaphs are among our most precious inherit- 
ances from the greatest thought and art of Greece. 

BACCHYLIDES of Iulis in Ceos flourished B.c. 470. He 
was the nephew of Simonides, and lived with him at the 
court of Hiero. There are only two epigrams in the 
Anthology under his name. The Garland of Meleager, 
¢. 34, speaks of ‘the yellow ears from the blade of 
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Bacchylides’.. This phrase may contain an allusion to his 
dedicatory epigram to the West Wind, II. 35 in this selection. 

Finally, forming the transition between this and the great 
Athenian period, comes AESCHYLUS, B.C. 525-456. That 
Aeschylus wrote elegiac verse, including a poem on the 
dead at Marathon, is certain; fragments are preserved by 
Plutarch and Theophrastus, and there is a well-supported 
tradition that he competed with Simonides on that occasion. 
As to the authorship of the two epigrams extant under his 
name there is much difference of opinion. Bergk does not 
come to any definite conclusion. Perhaps all that can be 
said is that they do not seem unworthy of him, and that 


they certainly have the style and tone of the best period, 


It is, however, suspicious that a poet of his great eminence 
should not be mentioned in the Garland of Maleager; for 
we can hardly suppose these epigrams, if genuine, either 
unknown to Meleager or intentionally omitted by him. 


Il, Period of the ascendency of Athens, and of the great 
dramatists and historians; from the repulse of the 
Persian invasion to the extinction of Greek freedom at 
the battle of Chaeronea, B.C. 480-338. 


In this period the epigram almost disappears, overwhelmed 
apparently by the greater forms of poetry which were then 
in their perfection. Between Simonides and Plato there is 
not a single name on our list, the lines on Euripides, Iv. 13 
in this selection, attributed to the historian THUCYDIDES 
(B.C. 471-401) being of later, probably of Alexandrian date; 
and it is not till the period of the transition, the first half 
of the fourth century B.C., that the epigram begins to re- 
appear. About 400 B.C. a new grace and delicacy is added 
to it by PLATO (B.C. 429-347 ; the tradition, in itself probable, 
is that he wrote poetry when a very young man). Thirty- 
two epigrams in the Anthology are ascribed, some doubtfully, 
to one Plato or another; a few of obviously late date to a 
somewhat mythical PLATO JUNIOR (0 Newrepos), and one to 
PLATO THE COMEDIAN (fl. 428-389), the contemporary and 
rival of Aristophanes. Ina note to II. 22 in this selection 


f 
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something is said as to the authenticity of the epigrams 
ascribed tothe great Plato. He was included in the Garland 
of Meleager, who speaks, //. 47-8, of ‘the golden bough of 
the ever-divine Plato, shining everywhere in excellence’— 
a phrase the more remarkable that it anticipates, and may 
even in some degree have suggested, the mystical golden 
bough of Virgil. 

To the same period belongs PARRHASIUS of Ephesus, who 

fl. 400 B.C., the most eminent painter of his time, in whose 
work the rendering of the ideal human form was considered 
to have reached its highest perfection. Two epigrams and 
part of a third ascribed to him are preserved in Athenaeus. 
: DEMODOCUS of Leros,a small island in the Sporades, is 
probably to be placed here. Nothing is known as to his life, 
nor as to his date beyond the one fact that an epigram of 
his is quoted by Aristotle, #z/. NV. vii.9. Four epigrams by 
him, all couplets containing a sarcastic point of the same 
kind, are preserved in the Palatine Anthology. 


III. Period of the great Alexandrian monarchies; from 
the accession of Alexander the Great to the annexation 
of Syria by the Roman Republic, B.C. 336-65. 


Throughout these three centuries epigrammatists flourished 
in great abundance, so much so that the epigram ranked as 
one of the important forms of poetry. After the first fifty 
years of the period there is no appreciable change in the 
manner and style of the epigram ; and so, in many cases 
where direct evidence fails, dates can only be assigned 
vaguely. The history of the Alexandrian epigram begins 
with two groups of poets, none of them quite of the first 
importance, but all of great literary interest, who lived just 
before what is known as the Alexandrian style became pro- 
nounced ; the first group continuing the tradition of pure 
Greece, the second founding the new style. After them the 
most important names, in chronological order, are Calli- 
machus of Alexandria, Leonidas of Tarentum, Theocritus 
of Syracuse, Antipater of Sidon, and Meleager of Gadara. 
These names show how Greek literature had now become 
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diffused with Greek civilisation through the countries bor- 
dering the eastern half of the Mediterranean. 
The period may then be conveniently subdivided under 
five heads— 
(1) Poets of Greece Proper and Macedonia, continuing the 
purely Greek tradition in literature. 
(2) Founders of the Alexandrian School. 
(3) The earlier Alexandrians of the third century B.c. 
(4) The later Alexandrians of the second century B.c. 
(5) Just on the edge of this period, Meleager and his con- 
temporaries: transition to the Roman petiod. 


(1) ADAEUS or ADDAEUS, called ‘the Macedonian’ in 
the title of one of his epigrams, was a contemporary of 
Alexander the Great. Among his epigrams are epitaphs 
on Alexander and on Philip; his date is further fixed by 
the mention of Potidaea in another epigram, as Cassander, 
who died B.C. 296, changed the name of the city into 
Cassandrea. Eleven epigrams are extant under his name, 
but one is headed ‘ Adaeus of Mitylene’ and may be by a 
different hand, as Adaeus was a common Macedonian name. 
They are chiefly poems of country life, prayers to Demeter 
and Artemis, and hunting scenes, full of fresh air, with a 
serious sense of religion and something of Macedonian 
gravity. The picture they give of the simple and refined 
life of the Greek country gentleman, like Xenophon in his 
old age at Scillus, is one of the most charming and intimate 
glimpses we have of the ancient world, carried on quietly 
among the drums and tramplings of Alexander’s conquests, 
of which we are faintly reminded by another epigram on an 
Indian beryl. 

ANYTE of Tegea is one of the foremost names among the 
epigrammatists, and it is somewhat surprising that we know 
all but nothing of her from external sources. ‘The lilies of 
Anyte’ stand at the head of the list of poets in the Garland 
of Meleager, 7 § ; and Antipater of Thessalonica in a cata- 
logue of poetesses (Anth, Pal. ix. 26) speaks of ’Avutns cropa 
O@nrdv”Opnpov. The only epigram which gives any clue to 
her date is one on the death of three Milesian girls in a 
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Gallic invasion, probably that of B.c. 279; but this is headed 
‘Anyte of Mitylene’, and is very possibly by another hand. 
A late tradition says that a statue of her was made by the 
sculptors Cephisodotus and Euthycrates, whose date is 
about 300 B.C., but we are not told whether they were her 
contemporaries. Twenty-four epigrams are ascribed to her, 
twenty of which seem genuine. They are so fine that some 
critics have wished to place her in the great lyric period ; 
but their deep and most refined feeling for nature rather 
belongs to this age. They are principally dedications and 
epitaphs, written with great simplicity of description and 
much of the grand style of the older poets, and showing (if 
the common theory as to her date be true) a deep and sym- 
pathetic study of Simonides. 

Probably to this group belong also the following poets: 

HEGESIPPUS, the author of eight epigrams in the Palatine 
Anthology, three dedication and five epitaphs, in a simple 
and severe style. The reference in the Garland of Meleager, 
/, 25, to ‘the maenad grape-cluster of Hegesippus’ is so 
wholly inapplicable to these that we must suppose it to refer 
to a body of epigrams now lost, unless this be the same 
Hegesippus with the poet of the New Comedy who flourished 
at Athens about 300 B.C., and the reference be to him asa 
comedian rather than an epigrammatist. 

PERSES, called ‘the Theban’ in the heading of one epi- 
gram, ‘the Macedonian’ in that of another (no difference of 
style can be traced between them), a poet of the same type 
as Addaeus, with equal simplicity and good taste, but 
inferior power. The Garland of Meleager, /. 26, speaks of 
‘the scented rush of Perses’, There are nine epigrams of 
his in the Palatine Anthology, including some beautiful 
epitaphs. 

_PHAEDIMUS of Bisanthe in Macedonia, author of an epic 
called the Heracleza according to Athenaeus. ‘The gilli- 
flower of Phaedimus’ is mentioned in the Garland of Mele- 
ager, 7.51. Two of the four epigrams under his name, a 
beautiful dedication, and a very noble epitaph, are in this 
selection; the other two, which are in the appendix of 
epigrams in mixed metres at the end of the Palatine 
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Anthology (Section xiii.) are very inferior, and seem to be 
by another hand. 


(2) Under this head is a group of three distinguished 
poets and critics: 


PHILETAS of Cos, a contemporary of Alexander, and tutor 
to the children of Ptolemy I. He was chiefly distinguished 
as an elegiac poet. Theocritus (vii. 39) names him along with 
Asclepiades as his master in style, and Propertius repeatedly 
couples him in the same way with Callimachus. If one may 
judge from the few fragments extant, chiefly in Stobaeus, 
his poetry was simpler and more dignified than that of the 
Alexandrian school, of which he may be called the founder. 
He was also one of the earliest commentators on Homer, 
the celebrated Zenodotus being his pupil. 


SIMMIAS of Rhodes, who fl. rather before 300 B.C., and was 
the author of four books of miscellaneous poems including 
an epic history of Apollo. ‘The tall wild-pear of Simmias’ 
is in the Garland of Meleager, 7. 30. Two of the seven 
epigrams under his name in the Palatine Anthology are 
headed ‘Simmias of Thebes’, This would be the disciple 
of Socrates, best known as one of the interlocutors in the 
Phaedo, But these epigrams are undoubtedly of the Alex- 
andrian type, and quite in the same style as the rest; and 
the title is probably a mistake. Simmias is also the reputed 
author of several of the ypipou or pattern-poems at the end 
of the Palatine Ms. 


ASCLEPIADES, son of Sicelides of Samos, who flourished 
B.C. 290, one of the most brillant authors of the period. 
Theocritus (1. c. supra) couples him with Philetas as a model 
of excellence in poetry. This passage fixes his date towards 
the end of the reign of Ptolemy L, to whose wife Berenice 
and daughter Cleopatra there are references in his epigrams. 
There are forty-three epigrams of his in the Anthology ; 
nearly all of them amatory, with much wider range and 
more delicate feeling than most of the erotic epigrams, and 
all with the firm clear touch of the classical period. There 
are also one or two fine epitaphs. The reference in the 
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Garland of Meleager, /. 46, to ‘the wind-flowers of the son 
of Sicelides’ is another of Meleager’s exquisite criticisms. 


(3) LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM is the reputed author of 
one hundred and eleven epigrams in the Anthology, chiefly 
dedicatory and sepulchral. In the case of some of these, 
however, there is confusion between him and his namesake, 
Leonidas of Alexandria, the author of about forty epigrams 
in the Anthology, who lived in the reign of Nero. In two 
epigrams Leonidas speaks of himself as a poor man, and in 
another, an epitaph written for himself, says that he led a 
wandering life and died far from his native Tarentum. His 
date is most nearly fixed by the inscription (Anth. Pal. vi, 
130, attributed to him on the authority of Planudes) for a 
dedication by Pyrrhus of Epirus after a victory over Anti- 
gonus and his Gallic mercenaries, probably that recorded 
under B.c. 274. Tarentum, with the other cities of Magna 
Graecia, was about this time in the last straits of the struggle 
against the Italian confederacy; this or private reasons may 
account for the tone of melancholy in the poetry of Leonidas. 
He invented a particular style of dedicatory epigram, in 
which the implements of some trade or professon are enu- 
merated in ingenious circumlocutions; these have been 
singled out for special praise by Sainte-Beuve, but will 
hardly be interesting to many readers. The Garland of 
Meleager, 7. 15, mentions ‘the rich ivy-clusters of Leonidas’, 
and the phrase well describes the diffuseness and slight want 
of firmness and colour in his otherwise graceful style. 

Nossis of Locri, in Magna Graecia, is the contemporary 
of Leonidas; her date being approximately fixed by an 
epitaph on Rhinthon of Syracuse, who flourished 300 B.C. 
We know a good many details about her from her eleven 
epigrams in the Anthology, some of which are only inferior 
to those of Anyte. The Garland of Meleager, /. 10, speaks 
of ‘ the scented fair-flowering iris of Nossis, on whose tablets 
Love himself melted the wax’; and, like Anyte, she is men- 
tioned with the characteristic epithet ‘woman-tongued’, by 
Antipater of Thessalonica is his list of poetesses. She her- 
self claims (Auth. Pal. vii. 718) to be a rival of Sappho. 
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To the same, or a somewhat later date, must be assigned 
PHANIAS, the author of eight epigrams in the Anthology, 
four of which are dedications in the manner of Leonidas. 
‘The corn-flowers of Phanias’ are mentioned in the Garland 
of Meleager, 7. 20. The epitaph in this selection (III. 40) is, 
however, given by Planudes under the name of Theophanes, 
and may be by a different author. It is much simpler and 
finer than any of the rest. 

THEOCRITUS of Syracuse lived for some time at Alex- 
andria under Ptolemy I1., about 280 B.c., and afterwards at 
Syracuse under Hiero 11. From some allusions to the latter 
in the Idyls, it seems that he lived into the first Punic war, 
which broke out B.C. 264. Twenty-nine epigrams are 
ascribed to him on some authority or other in the Antho- 
logy; of these Ahrens allows only nine as genuine 

NIcIAS of Miletus, physician, scholar, and poet, was the 
contemporary and close friend of Theocritus. Idyl xi. is 
addressed to him, and the scholiast says he wrote an idyl in 
reply to it; Idyl xxii. was sent with the gift of an ivory 
spindle to his wife, Theugenis ; and one of Theocritus’ epi- 
erams (Anth. Pal. vi. 337) was written for him as a dedication. 
There are eight epigrams of his in the Anthology (Anzth. 
Pal, xi. 398 is wrongly attributed to him, and should be re- 
ferred to Nicarchus), chiefly dedications and inscriptions for 
rural places in the idyllic manner. ‘The green mint of 
Nicias’ is mentioned, probably with an allusion to his pro- 
fession, in the Garland of Meleager, 7. 19. 

CALLIMACHUS of Alexandria, the most celebrated and 
the most wide in his influence of Alexandrian scholars and 
poets, was descended from the noble family of the Battiadae 
of Cyrene. He studied at Alexandria, and was appointed 
principal keeper of the Alexandrian library by Ptolemy 11., 
about the year 260 B.c. This position he held till his death 
twenty years later. He was a prolific author in both prose 
and verse. Sixty-three epigrams of his are preserved in 
the Palatine Anthology, and two more by Strabo and Athe- 
naeus ; five others in the Anthology are ascribed to him on 
more or less doubtful authority. He brought to the epigram 
the utmost finish of which it is capable. Many of his epi- 
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grams are spoiled by over-elaboration and affected dainti- 
ness of style; but when he writes simply his execution is 
incomparable. The Garland of Meleager, /. 21, speaks of 
‘the sweet myrtle-berry of Callimachus, ever full of acid 
honey’; and there is in all his work a pungent flavour which 
is sometimes bitter and sometimes exquisite. 

POSIDIPPUS, the author of twenty-five extant epigrams, 
of which twenty are in the Anthology, is more than once 
referred to as ‘the epigrammatist’, and so is probably a 
different person from the comedian, the last distinguished 
name of the New Comedy, who began to exhibit after the 
death of Menander in B.C. 291. He probably lived some- 
what later; the Garland of Meleager, 7. 45, couples ‘the 
wild corn-flowers of Posidippus and Hedylus’, and Hedylus 
was the contemporary of Callimachus. One of his epigrams 
refers to the Stoic Cleanthes, who became head of the school 
B.C. 263 and died about B.C. 220, as though already an old 
master. 

With Posidippus may be placed METRODORUS, the author 
of an epigram in reply to one by Posidippus (XII. 39, 40 in 
this selection). Whether this be contemporary or not, it 
can hardly be by the same Metrodorus as the forty arith- 
metical problems which are given in an appendix to the 
Palatine Anthology (Section xiv.), or the epigram on a 
Byzantine lawyer, Auth. Pal. ix. 712. These may be all 
by a geometrician of the name who is mentioned as having 
lived in the age of Constantine. 

MOERO or MyrkO of Byzantium, daughter of the tragedian 
Homerus, flourished towards the end of the reign of Ptolemy 
' IL, about 250 B.C. She wrote epic and lyric poetry as well 
as epigrams; a fragment of her epic called Mnemosyne is 
preserved in Athenaeus. Antipater of Thessalonica men- 
tions her in his list of famous poetesses. Of the ‘many 
martagon-lilies of Moero’ in the Anthology of Meleager 
(Garland, 1. 5) only two are extant, both dedications. 

NICAENETUS of Samos flourished about the same time. 
There are four epigrams of his in the Anthology, and another 
is quoted by Athenaeus, who, in connexion with a Samian 
custom, adduces him as ‘a poet of the country’. He also 
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wrote epic poems. The Garland of Meleager, /. 29, speaks 
of ‘the myrrh-twigs of Nicaenetus’. 


EUPHORION of Chalcis in Euboea, grammarian and poet, 
was born B.C, 274, and in later life was chief librarian at 
the court of Antiochus the Great, who reigned B.C, 224-187. 
His poems, translated into Latin by C. Cornelius Gallus 
(Virgil, c/. vi. 64-73, x. 50, 51), had an immense reputation, 
His influence on Latin poetry provoked the well-known 
sneer of Cicero (Zwsc. iii. 19) at the cantores Euphorionts ; 
cf. also Cic. de Div. ii, 64, and Suetonius, 77zderzus, c. 70. 
Only two epigrams of his are extant in the Palatine Antho- 
logy. The Garland of Meleager, /, 23, speaks of ‘the rose- 
campion of Euphorion’. 


RHIANUS of Crete flourished about 200 B.C., and was 
chiefly celebrated as an epic poet. Besides mythological 
epics, he wrote metrical histories of Thessaly, Elis, Achaea, 
and Messene; Pausanias quotes verses from the last of these, 
Messen. i. 6, xvii, 11. Suetonius, 4c supra, mentions 
him along with Euphorion as having been greatly admired 
by Tiberius. There are nine epigrams by him, erotic and 
dedicatory, in the Palatine Anthology, and another is quoted 
by Athenaeus. The Garland of Meleager, 4. 11, couples him 
with the marjoram-blossom. 


THEODORIDES of Syracuse, the author of nineteen epi- 
grams in the Anthology, flourished towards the close of the 
third century B.C., one of his epigrams being an epitaph on 
Euphorion. He also wrote lyric poetry; Athenaeus men- 
tions a dithyrambic poem of his called the Centaurs, and a 
Hymn to Love. The Garland of Meleager, 4. 53, speaks of 
‘the fresh-blossoming festal wild-thyme of Theodorides’. 

A little earlier in date is MNASALCAS of Plataeae, near 
Sicyon, on whom Theodorides wrote an epitaph (Azzh. Pal. 
xiii. 21), which speaks of him as imitating Simonides, and 
criticises his style as turgid. This criticism is not borne 
out by his eighteen extant epigrams in the Palatine Antho- 
logy, which are in the best manner, with something of the 
simplicity of his great model, and even a slight austerity of 
style which takes us back to Greece Proper. The Garland 
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of Meleager seizes this quality when it speaks, /. 16, of ‘the 
tresses of the sharp pine of Mnasalcas’, 

Contemporary with Mnasalcas is PHAENNUS, coupled in 
the Garland of Meleager, 7 30, with the terebinth or 
turpentine-tree (Pistacta terebinthus). Nothing else is 
known of him, and only two epigrams of his are extant. 

Moscuus of Syracuse, the last of the pastoral poets, 
flourished towards the end of the third century B.C., perhaps 
as late as B.C. 200 if he was the friend of the grammarian Aris- 
tarchus. A single epigram of his is extant in Planudes. 
The Palatine Anthology includes his idyll of Love the Run- 
away (ix. 440), and the lovely hexameter fragment by Cyrus 
(ix. 136), which has without authority been attributed to 
him and is generally included among his poems. 

To this period may belong DIOTIMUS, whose name is at 
the head of eleven epigrams in the Anthology. One of 
these is headed ‘Diotimus of Athens’, one ‘Diotimus of 
Miletus’, the rest have the name simply. Nothing is known 
from other sources of any one of them. An Athenian 
Diotimus was one of the orators surrendered to Antipater 
B.C. 322, and some of the epigrams might be of that period. 
A grammarian Diotimus of Adramyttium is mentioned in 
an epigram by Aratus of Soli (who fl. 270 B.c.); perhaps he 
was the poet of the Garland of Meleager, which speaks, 
7, 27, of ‘the quince from the boughs of Diotimus’. 

AUTOMEDON of Aetolia is the author of an epigram in 
the Palatine Anthology, of which the first two lines are in 
Planudes under the name of Theocritus; it is in his manner, 
and in the best style of this period. There are twelve other 
epigrams by an Automedon of the Roman period in the 
Anthology, one of them headed ‘ Automedon of Cyzicus’. 
From internal evidence these belong to the reign of Nerva 
or Trajan. An Automedon was one of the poets in the 
Anthology of Philippus (Garland, 1. 11), but is most pro- 
bably different from both of these, as that collection cannot 
well be put later than the reign of Nero, and purports to 
include only poets subsequent to Meleager: cf. supra, p. 17. 

THEAETETUS is only known as the author of three epi- 
grams in the Palatine Anthology (a fourth usually ascribed 
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to him, Auth. Pal. vii. 444, should be referred to Theaetetus 
Scholasticus,2z/ra, p.334),and two more in Diogenes Laértius. 
From one of these last, an epitaph on the philosopher Crantor, 
who died soon after 300 B.C., he may be probably identified 
with the Theaetetus praised by Callimachus (Auth. Pal. ix. 
565) as having abandoned poetry for philosophy. 


(4) ALCAEUS of Messene, who flourished 200 B.C., repre- 
sents the literary and political energy still surviving in 
Greece under the Achaean League. Many of his epigrams 
touch on the history of the period; several are directed 
against Philip 111. of Macedonia. The earliest to which a 
date can-be fixed is on the destruction of Macynus in 
Aetolia by Philip, B.c. 218 or 219 (Polyb. iv. 65), and the 
latest on the dead at the battle of Cynoscephalae, B.c. 197, 
written before their bones were collected and buried by 
order of Antiochus B.c. 191. This epigram is mentioned 
by Plutarch as having given offence to the Roman general 
Flamininus, on account of its ascribing to the Aetolians an 
equal share with the Romans in the honour of the victory. 
Another is on the freedom of Flamininus, proclaimed at the 
Isthmia B.c. 196. An Alcaeus was one of the Epicurean 
philosophers expelled from Rome by decree of the Senate 
in B.C. 173, and may be the same. Others of his epigrams 
are on literary subjects. All are written in a hard style. 
There are twenty-two in all in the Anthology. Some of 
them are headed ‘ Alcaeus of Mitylene’, but there is no 
doubt as to the authorship; the confusion of this Alcaeus 
with the lyric poet of Mitylene could only be made by one 
very ignorant of Greek literature. The Garland of Mele- 
ager, /. 13, couples him with the hyacinth. 

Of the same period is DAMAGETUS, the author of valve 
epigrams in the Anthology, and included as ‘a dark violet’ 
in the Garland of Meleager, 4 21. They are chiefly epi- 
taphs, and are in the best style of the period. 

DIONYSIUS of Cyzicus must have flourished soon after 
200 B.C. from his epitaph on Eratosthenes, who died B.c. 196. 
Eight other epigrams in the Palatine Anthology, and four 
more in Planudes, are attributed to a Dionysius. One is 
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headed ‘ Dionysius of Andros’, one ‘ Dionysius of Rhodes’ 
(it isan epitaph on a Rhodian), one ‘ Dionysius the Sophist’, 
the others ‘ Dionysius’ simply. There were certainly several 
authors of the name, which was one of the commonest in 
‘Greece; but no distinction in style can be traced among 
these epigrams, and there is little against the theory that 
most if not all are by the same author, Dionysius of Cyzicus. 

DIOSCORIDES, the author of forty-one epigrams in the 
Palatine Anthology, lived at Alexandria early in the second 
century B.c. An epitaph of his on the comedian Machon 
is quoted by Athenaeus, who also says that Machon was 
master to Aristophanes of Byzantium, who flourished 200 
B.C. His style shows imitation of Callimachus; the Gar 
land of Meleager, ¢. 23, speaks of him as ‘the spice-plant of 
the Muses’, 

ARTEMIDORUS, a grammarian, pupil of Aristophanes of 
Byzantium and contemporary of Aristarchus, flourished 
about 180 B.C., and is the author of two epigrams in the 
Palatine Anthology, both mottoes, the one for a Theocritus, 
the other for a collection of the bucolic poets. The former 
is attributed in the Palatine MS. to Theocritus himself, but 
is assigned to Artemidorus on the authority of a MS. of 
Theocritus. 

PAMPHILUS, also a grammarian, and pupil to Aristarchus, 
was one of the poets in the Garland of Meleager (/. 17, ‘the 
spreading plane of the song of Pamphilus’). Only two epi- 
grams of his are extant in the Anthology. 

ANTIPATER OF SIDON is one of the most interesting 
figures of the close of this century, when Greek education 
began to permeate the Roman upper classes,. Little is 
known about his life; part of it was spent at Rome in the 
society of the most cultured of the nobility. Cicero, O”. iii. 
194, makes Crassus and Catulus speak of him as familiarly 
known to them, but then dead ; the scene of the dialogue is 
laid in B.C. 91. Cicero and Pliny also mention the curious 
fact that he had an attack of fever on his birthday every 
winter. ‘The young Phoenician cypress of Antipater’, in 
the Garland of Meleager, /. 42, refers to him as one of the 
more modern poets in that collection. 
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_ There is much confusion in the Anthology between him . 
and his equally prolific namesake of the next century, 
Antipater of Thessalonica. The matter would take long 
to disentagle completely. In brief the facts are these. In 
the Palatine Anthology there are one hundred and seventy- 
eight epigrams, of which forty-six are ascribed to Antipater 
of Sidon and thirty-six to Antipater of Thessalonica, the 
remaining ninety-six being headed ‘Antipater’ merely. 
Twenty-eight other epigrams are given as by one or other 
in Planudes and Diogenes Laértius. Jacobs assigns ninety 
epigrams in all to the Sidonian poet. Most of them are 
epideictic ; a good many are on works of art and literature ; 
there are some very beautiful epitaphs. There is in his 
work a tendency towards diffuseness which goes with his 
talent in improvisation mentioned by Cicero. 

To this period seem to belong the following poets, of 
whom little or nothing is known: ARISTODICUS of Rhodes, 
author of two epigrams in the Palatine Anthology: ARIS- 
TON, author of three or four epigrams in the style of 
Leonidas of Tarentum: HERMOCREON, author of one 
dedication in the Palatine Anthology and another in Pla- 
nudes: and TYMNES author of seven epigrams in the 
Anthology, and included in the Garland of Meleager, 
7. 19, with the ‘the fair-foliaged white poplar’ for his cog- 
nisance. 


(5) MELEAGER son of Eucrates was born at the partially 
Hellenised town of Gadara in Northern Palestine (the 
Ramoth-Gilead of the Old Testament), and educated at 
Tyre. His later life was spent in the island of Cos, where 
he died at an advanced age, The scholiast to the Palatine 
MS. says he flourished in the reign of the last Seleucus ; this 
was Seleucus VI. Epiphanes, who reigned B.C. 95-93. The 
date of his celebrated Anthology cannot be much later, 
as it did not include the poems of his fellow-townsman 
Philodemus, who flourished about B.c. 60 or a little earlier. 
Like his contemporary Menippus, also a Gadarene, he wrote 
what were known as ozovdoyéXova, miscellaneous prose 
essays putting philosophy in popular form with humorous 
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illustrations. These are completely lost, but we have frag- 
ments of the Saturae Menippeae of Varo written in imitation 
of them, and they seem to have had a reputation like that of 
Addison and the English essayists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Meleager’s fame however is securely founded on the 
one hundred and thirty-four epigrams of his own which he 
included in his Anthology. Some further account of the 
erotic epigrams, which are about four-fifths of the whole 
number, is given above, p. 35. For all of these the Mss. of 
the Anthology are the sole source. 

DiopoRUvS of Sardis, commonly called ZONAS, is spoken 
of by Strabo, who was a friend of his kinsman Diodorus the 
younger (see 7z/fra, p. 324), as having flourished at the time 
of the invasion of Asia by Mithridates B.c. 88. He was a 
distinguished orator. Both of these poets were included in 
the Anthology of Philippus, and in the case of some of the 
epigrams it is not quite certain to which of the two they 
should be referred. Eight are usually ascribed to Zonas: 
they are chiefly dedicatory and pastoral, with great beauty 
of style and feeling for nature. 

ERYCIUS of Cyzicus flourished about the middle of the 
first century B.C. One of his epigrams is on an Athenian 
woman who had in early life been captured at the sack of 
Athens by Sulla B.c. 80; another is against a grammarian 
Parthenius of Phocaea, possibly the same who was the 
master of Virgil. Of the fourteen epigrams in the Antho- 
logy under the name of Erycius one is headed ‘ Erycius the 
Macedonian’ and may be by a different author. 

PHILODEMUS of Gadara was a distinguished Epicurean 
philosopher who lived at Rome in the best society of the 
Ciceronian age. He was an intimate friend of Piso, the 
Consul of Bc. 58, to whom two of his epigrams are 
addressed. Cicero, zz Pis. 68 foll., where he attacks Piso 
for consorting with Graeculi, almost goes out of his way to 
compliment Philodemus on his poetical genius and the 
unusual literary culture which he combined with the pro- 
fession of philosophy: and again in the de Fintbus speaks of 
him as ‘a most worthy and learned man’. He is also 
referred to by Horace, 1 Saz. ii. 121. Thirty-two of his 
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epigrams, chiefly amatory, are in the Anthology, and five 
more are ascribed to him on doubtful authority. 


IV. Roman period; from the establishment of the Empire 
to the decay of art and letters after the death of Marcus 
Aurelius, B.C. 30-A.D. 180. 


This period falls into three subdivisions; (1) poets of the 
Augustan age; (2) those of what may roughly be called the 
Neronian age, about the middle of the first century ; and (3) 
those of the brief and partial renascence of art and letters 
under Hadrian, which, before the accession of Commodus, 
had again sunk away, leaving a period of some centuries 
almost wholly without either, but for the beginnings of 
Christian art and the writings of the earlier Fathers of the 
Church. Even from the outset of this period the epigram 
_ begins to fall off. There is a tendency to choose trifling 
subjects, and treat them either sentimentally or cynically. 
The heaviness of Roman workmanship affects all but a few 
of the best epigrams, and there is a loss of simplicity and 
clearness of outline. Many of the poets of this period, 
if not most, lived as dependants in wealthy Roman families 
and wrote to order: and we see in their work the bad results 
of an excessive taste for rhetoric and the practice of fluent 
but empty improvisation. 


(1) ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA, the author of upwards 
of a hundred epigrams in the Anthology, is the most copious 
and perhaps the most interesting of the Augustan epi- 
grammatists. There are many allusions in his work to 
contemporary history. He lived under the patronage of 
L. Calpurnius Piso, consul in B.C. 15, and afterwards pro- 
consul of Macedonia for several years, and was appointed 
by him governor of Thessalonica. One of his epigrams 
celebrates the foundation of Nicopolis by Octavianus, after 
the battle of Actium ; another anticipates his victory over 
the Parthians in the expedition of B.c. 20; another is 
addressed to Gaius Caesar, who died in A.D. 4. None can 
be ascribed certainly to a later date than this, 
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ANTIPHANES the Macedonian is the author of ten epi- 
grams in the Palatine Anthology; one of these, however, 
is headed ‘Antiphanes of Megalopolis’ and may be by a 
different author. There is no precise indication of time in 
his poems. 

BIANOR of Bithynia is the author of twenty-two epigrams 
in the Anthology. One of them is on the destruction of 
Sardis by an earthquake in A.D. 17. He is fond of senti- 
mental treatment, which sometimes touches pathos but often 
becomes trifling. 

CRINAGORAS of Mitylene lived at Rome as a sort of court 
poet during the latter part of the reign of Augustus. He 
is mentioned by Strabo as a contemporary of some distinc- 
tion. In one of his epigrams he blames himself for hanging 
on to wealthy patrons; several others are complimentary 
verses sent with small presents to the children of his aristo- 
cratic friends: one is addressed to young Marcellus with 
a copy of the poems of Callimachus. Others are on the 
return of Marcellus from the Cantabrian war, B.C. 25; on 
the victories of Tiberius in Armenia and Germany; and on 
Antonia, daughter of the triumvir and wife of Drusus. 
Another, written in the spirit of that age of tourists, speaks 
of undertaking a voyage from Asia to Italy, visiting the 
Cyclades and Corcyra on the way. Fifty-one epigrams 
are attributed to him in the Anthology ; one of these, how- 
ever (Auth. Pal. ix. 235), is on the marriage of Berenice of 
Cyrene to Ptolemy Ill. Euergetes, and must be referred to 
Callimachus or one of his contemporaries. 

DIODORUS, son of Diopeithes of Sardis, also called 
Diodorus the Younger, in distinction to Diodorus Zonas 
(supra, p. 322), is mentioned as a friend of his own by 
Strabo, and was a historian and melic poet besides being 
an epigrammatist. Seventeen of the epigrams in the 
Anthology under the name of Diodorus are usually as- 
cribed to him, and include a few fine epitaphs. 

EUENUS of Ascalon is probably the author of eight 
epigrams in the Anthology ; but some of these may belong 
to other epigrammatists of the same name, Euenus of Athens, 
Euenus of Sicily, and Euenus Grammaticus, unless the last 
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two of these are the same person. Euenus of Athens has 
been doubtfully identified with Euenus of Paros, an elegiac 
poet of some note contemporary with Socrates, mentioned 
in the Phaedo and quoted by Aristotle: and it is just 
possible that some of the best of the epigrams, most of which 
are on works of art, may be his. 

PARMENIO the Macedonian is the author of sixteen epi- 
grams in the Anthology, very various in subject and for the 
most part undistinguished. 

These seven poets were included in the Anthology of 
Philippus ; of the same period, but not mentioned by name 
in the proem by that collection, are the following :— 

APOLLONIDES, author of thirty-one epigrams in the 
Anthology, perhaps the same with an Apollonides of 
Nicaea mentioned by Diogenes Laértius as having lived in 
the reign of Tiberius. One of his epigrams refers to the 
retirement of Tiberius at Rhodes from B.C. 6 to A.D. 2, and 
another mentions D. Laelius Balbus, who was consul in 
B.C. 6, as travelling in Greece. 

GAETULICUS, the author of eight epigrams in the Palatine 
Anthology (vi. 154 and vii. 245 are wrongly ascribed to him) 
is usually identified with Gn. Lentulus Gaetulicus, legate of 
Upper Germany, executed on suspicion of conspiracy by 
Caligula, A.D. 39, and mentioned as a writer of amatory 
poetry by Martial and Pliny. But the identification is very 
doubtful, and perhaps he rather belongs to the second 
century A.D. No precise date is indicated in any of the 
epigrams. 

POMPEIUS, author of two epigrams in the Palatine 
Anthology, also called Pompeius the Younger, is generally 
identified with M. Pompeius Theophanes, son of Theo- 
phanes of Mitylene the friend of Pompey the Great, and 
himself a friend of Tiberius according to Strabo. Two 
epigrams ascribed to Phanias and Perses in the Palatine 
Anthology (vii. 537, 539) are given under the name of Theo- 
phanes, and one, headed dadéomoroy in the Palatine An- 
thology (ix. 647), under the name of Pompeius, by Planudes: 
probably the ascription is to this poet in each case, 

To the same period probably belong QUINTUS MAECIUS 
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or MACCIUS, author of twelve epigrams in the Anthology, 
and MARCUS ARGENTARIUS, perhaps the same with a rhe- 
torician Argentarius mentioned by the elder Seneca, author 
of thirty-seven epigrams, chiefly amatory and convivial, 
some of which have much grace and fancy. Others place 
him in the age of Hadrian. 


(2) PHILIPPUS of Thessalonica was the compiler of an 
Anthology of epigrammatists subsequent to Meleager (see 
above, p. 16 foll.) and is himself the author of seventy-four 
extant epigrams in the Anthology besides six more dubi- 
ously ascribed to him. He wrote epigrams of all sorts, 
mainly imitated from older writers and showing but little 
original power or imagination. The latest certain historical 
allusion in his own work is one to Agrippa’s mole at Puteoli, 
but Antiphilus, who was included in his collection, certainly 
wrote in the reign of Nero, and probably Philippus was 
of about the same date. Most of his epigrams being merely 
rhetorical exercises on stock themes give no clue to his 
precise period. 

ANTIPHILUS of Byzantium, whose date is fixed by his 
epigram on the restoration of liberty to Rhodes by the 
emperor Nero, A.D. 53 (Tac. Aum. xii. 58), is the author of 
forty-nine epigrams in the Anthology, besides three doubt- 
ful. Among them are some graceful dedications, pastoral 
epigrams, and sea-pieces. The pretty epitaph on Agricola 
(Anth. Pal. ix. 549) gives no clue to his date, as it certainly 
is not on the father-in-law of Tacitus, and no other person 
of the name appears to be mentioned in history. 

To the same period seems to belong ISIDORUS AEGE- 
ATES, author of five epigrams in the Anthology, two of them 
in iambic verse. Aegae was one of the commonest names 
of Greek towns; the most famous was in Euboea, but there 
were others in Achaia, Macedonia, Mysia, and Cilicia. An 
Isidorus Scholasticus Bolbythiotes (the last sounds like an 
Egyptian name, but there was a town Bolbe on the lake of 
the same name in Macedonia), author of one epigram in the 
Anthology which might be of the same period, is generally 
considered to be a different person. 


OF 
CALIFORNIA 
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JULIUS POLYAENUS is the author of a group of three epi- 
grams (Anzth. Pal. ix. 7-9), which have a high seriousness 
rare in the work of this period. He has been probably 
identified with a C, Julius Polyaenus who is known from 
coins to have been a duumvir of Corinth (Colonia Julia) 
under Nero, He was a native of Corcyra, to which he 
retired after a life of much toil and travel, apparently as a 
merchant. The epigram by Polyaenus of Sardis (Auth. Pal. 
ix. I), usually referred to the same author, is in a completely 
different manner. 

LUCILIUS, the author of one hundred and twenty-three 
epigrams in the Palatine Anthology (twenty others are of 
doubtful authorship) was, as we learn from himself, a gram- 
marian at Rome and a pensioner of Nero. He published 
two volumes of epigrams, somewhat like those of Martial, 
in a satiric and hyperbolical stylet 

NICARCHUS is the author of forty-two epigrams of the 
same kind as those of Lucilius. Another given under his 
name (Azzth. Pal. vii. 159) is of the early Alexandrian period, 
perhaps by Nicias of Miletus, as the converse mistake is 
made in the Palatine Ms. with regard to xi. 398. A large 
proportion of his epigrams are directed against doctors. 
There is nothing to fix the precise part of the century in 
which he lived. 

To some part of this century also belong SECUNDUS of 
Tarentum and MYRINUS, each the author of four epigrams 
in the Anthology. Nothing further is known of either. 


(3) STRATO of Sardis, the collector of the Anthology 
called Motca Ia:dexy Stpadtwves and extant, apparently in 
an imperfect and mutilated form, as the twelfth section or 
first appendix of the Palatine Anthology, may be placed 
with tolerable certainty in the reign of Hadrian. Besides 
his ninety-four epigrams preserved in his own Anthology, 
five others are attributed to him in the Palatine Anthology, 
and one more in Planudes. For a fuller discussion of his 
date see above, p. 18. 


1 The spelling Zucz//ius is a mere barbarism, the 7 being doubled to indicate 
the long vowel: so we find Zrarv’ANuos, etc. 


\ 
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AMMIANUS is the author of twenty-nine epigrams in the 
Anthology, all irrisory. One of them (Azth. Pal. xi. 226) 
is imitated from Martial, ix. 30. Another sneers at the 
neo-Atticism which had become the fashion in Greek prose 
writing. His date is fixed by an attack on Antonius 
Polemo, a well-known sophist of the age of Hadrian. | 

THYMOCLES is only known from his single epigram in 
Strato’s Anthology. It is in the manner of Callimachus 
and may perhaps be of the Alexandrian period. 

To this or an earlier date belongs ARCHIAS of Mitylene, 
the author of a number of miscellaneous epigrams, chiefly 
imitated from older writers such as Antipater and Leonidas. 
Forty-one epigrams in all are attributed on some authority 
to one Archias or another; most have the name simply; 
some are headed ‘ Archias the Grammarian’, ‘ Archias the 
Younger’, ‘Archias the Macedonian’, ‘ Archias of Byzantium’. 
All are sufficiently like each other in style to be by the same 
hand. Some have been attributed to Cicero’s client, Archias 
of Antioch, but they seem to be of a later period. 

To the age of Hadrian also belongs the epigram inscribed 
on the Memnon statue at Thebes with the name of its 
author, ASCLEPIODOTUS, IX. Ig in this selection. 

CLAUDIUS PTOLEMAEUS of Alexandria, mathematician, 
astronomer, and geographer, who gave his name to the 
Ptolemaic system of the heavens, flourished in the latter 
half of the second century. His chief works are the MeydAn 
Lwwtakis THs ActTpovopias in thirteen books, known to the 
middle Ages in its Arabian translation under the title of 
the A/magest, and the Tewypadixn ‘Thynynows in eight books. 
He also wrote on astrology, chronology, and music. A 
single epigram of his on his favourite science is preserved 
in the Anthology. Another commonplace couplet under the 
name of Ptolemaeus is probably by some different author. 

LUCIAN of Samosata in Commagene, perhaps the most 
important figure in the literature of this period, was born 
about A.D. 120. He practised as an advocate at Antioch, 
and travelled very extensively throughout the empire. He 
was appointed procurator of a district of Egypt by Com- 
modus (emperor A.D. 180-192) and probably died about 
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A.D. 200. Besides his voluminous prose works he is the 
author of forty epigrams in the Anthology, and fourteen 
more are ascribed to him on doubtful or insufficient 
authority. 

To some part of this period appear to belong ALPHEUS of 
Mitylene, author of twelve epigrams, some school-exercises, 
others on ancient towns, Mycenae, Argos, Tegea, and Troy, 
which he appears to have visited as a tourist ; CARPYLLIDES 
or CARPHYLLIDES, author of one fine epitaph and another 
dull epigram in the moralising vein of this age: GLAUCUS 
of Nicopolis, author of six epigrams (one is headed ‘ Glaucus 
of Athens’, but is in the same late imperial style ; and in 
this period the citizenship of Athens was sold for a trifle by 
the authorities to any one who cared for it: cf. the epigram 
of Automedon, Anth. Pal. xi. 319); and SATYRUS (whose 
name is also given as Satyrius, Thyilus, Thyillus, and Satyrus 
Thyillus), author of nine epigrams, chiefly dedications and 
pastoral pieces, some of them of great delicacy and beauty. 


V. Byzantine period; from the transference of the seat of 
empire to Constantinople, A.D. 330, to the formation of 
the Palatine Anthology in the reign of Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus, about the middle of the tenth century. 


For the first two centuries of this period hardly any 
names have to be chronicled. Literature had almost 
ceased to exist except among lexicographers and gram- 
marians; and though epigrams, Christian and pagan, 
continued to be written, they are for the most part of no 
literary account whatever. One name only of importance 
meets us before the reign of Justinian. 

PALLADAS of Alexandria is the author of one hundred 
and fifty-one epigrams (besides twenty-three more doubtful) 
in the Anthology. His sombre figure is one of the last of 
the purely pagan world in its losing battle against Christi- 
anity. One of the epigrams attributed to him on the 
authority of Planudes is an eulogy on the celebrated 
Hypatia, daughter of Theon of Alexandria, whose tragic 
death took place A.D. 415 in the reign of Theodosius the 
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Second. Another was, according to a scholium in the 
Palatine MS., written in the reign of Valentinian and — 
Valens, joint-emperors 364-375 A.D. The epigram on the 
destruction of Berytus, IX. 27 in this selection, gives no 
certain argument of date. Palladas was a grammarian 
by profession. An anonymous epigram (Anth. Pal. ix. 
380) speaks of him as of high poetical reputation; and, 
indeed, in those dark ages the bitter force that underlies his 
harsh thought and half-barbarous language is enough to 
give him a place of note. Casaubon dismisses him in two 
contemptuous words, as ‘ versificator insulsisstmus’; this is 
true of a great part of his work, and would perhaps be true 
of it all but for the saeva zndignatio which kindles the verse, 
not into the flame of poetry, but as it were to a dull red 
heat. There is little direct allusion in his epigrams to the 
struggle against the new religion. One epigram speaks 
obscurely of the destruction of the idols of Alexandria 
by the Christian populace in the archiepiscopate of Theo- 
philus, A.D. 389; another in even more enigmatic language 
(Anth. Pal. x. 90) seems to be a bitter attack on the doc- 
trine of the Resurrection; and a scornful couplet against 
the swarms of Egyptian monks might have been written by 
a Reformer of the sixteenth century. For the most part 
his sympathy with the losing side is only betrayed in his 
despondency over all things. But it is in his criticism 
of life that the power of Palladas lies; with a remorse- 
lessness like that of Swift he tears the coverings from 
human frailty and holds it up in its meanness and misery. 
The lines on the Descent of Man (Anzh. Pal. x. 45), which 
unfortunately cannot be included in this selection, fall as 
heavily on the Neo-Platonist martyr as on the Christian 
persecutor, and remain even now among the most mordant 
sarcasms ever passed upon mankind. 

To the same period in thought—beyond this there is no 
clue to their date—belong AESOPUS and GLYCON, each the 
author of a single epigram in the Palatine Anthology. 
They belong to the age of the Byzantine metaphrasts, 
when infinite pains were taken to rewrite well-known 
poems or passages in different metres, by turning Homer 
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into elegiacs or iambics, and recasting pieces of Euripides 
or Menander as epigrams. 

A century later comes the Byzantine lawyer, MARIANUS, 
mentioned by Suidas as having flourished in the reign of 
Anastasius I, A.D. 491-518. He turned Theocritus and 
Apollonius Rhodius into iambics. There are six epigrams 
of his in the Anthology, all descriptive, on places in the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople. | 

At the court of Justinian, A.D. 527-565, Greek poetry 
made its last serious effort ; and together with the imposing 
victories of Belisarius and the final codification of Roman 
law carried out by the genius of Tribonian, his reign is 
signalised by a group of poets who still after three hundred 
years of barbarism handled the old language with remark- 
able grace and skill, and who, though much of their work is 
but clever imitation of the antique, and though the verbosity 
and vague conventionalism of all Byzantine writing keeps 
them out of the first rank of epigrammatists, are neverthe- 
less not unworthy successors of the Alexandrians, and 
represent a culture which died hard. Most, if not all of 
them, were either lawyers and jurists, or high officials in 
the civil service or the imperial household. 

AGATHIAS son of Mamnonius, poet and historian, was 
born at Myrina in Mysia about the year 536 A.D. He 
received his early education in Alexandria, and at eighteen 
went to Constantinople to study law. Soon afterwards he 
published a volume of poems called Daphuzaca in nine 
books. The preface to it (Azth. Pad. vi. 80) is still extant, 
and many of his epigrams were no doubt included in it. 
His History, which breaks off abruptly in the fifth book, 
covers the years 553-558 A.D.; in the preface to it he 
speaks of his own early works, including his Anthology of 
recent and contemporary epigrams, of which a further 
account is given above, p. 19 foll. One of the most pleasant 
of his poems is an epistle to his friend Paulus Silentiarius, 
written from a country house on the opposite coast of the 
Bosporus, where he had retired to pursue his legal studies 
away from the temptations of the city. He tells us him- 
self that law was distasteful to him, and that his time was 
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chiefly spent in the study of ancient poetry and history. In 
later life he seems to have returned to Myrina, where he 
carried out improvements in the town and was regarded as 
the most distinguished of the citizens (Auth. Pal. ix. 662). 
He is believed to have died about 582 A.D. Agathias is the 
author of ninety-seven epigrams in the Anthology, in a 
facile and diffuse style; often they are exorbitantly long, 
some running to twenty-four and even twenty-eight lines, 
A number of Christian epigrams of his have also been pre- 
served, some of which (¢g. Anth. Pal. i. 37-39) are not 
unworthy of a place alongside these of the classical Greek 
poets. 

ARABIUS, author of seven epigrams in the Anthology, is 
called Scholasticus or (in the Byzantine usage) lawyer. 
Four of his epigrams are on works of art, one is a descrip- 
tion of an imperial villa on the coast near Constantinople, 
and the other two are in praise of Longinus, prefect of 
Constantinople under Justinian. One of the last is referred 
to in an epigram by Macedonius (Anzh. Pal. x. 380). 

ERATOSTHENES, called Scholasticus, is the author of five 
epigrams in the Palatine Anthology. Epigrams by Julianus, 
Macedonius, and Paulus Silentiarius, are ascribed to him in 
other MSS., and from this fact, as well as from the evidence 
of the style, he may be confidently placed under the same 
date. Nothing further is known of him. 

JOANNES BARBUCALLUS, also called JOANNES GRAM- 
MATICUS, is the author of eleven epigrams in the Anthology. 
Three of them are on the destruction of Berytus by earth- 
quake in A.D. 551: from these it may be conjectured that 
he had studied at the great school of civil law there. As to 
his name a scholiast in MS, Pal. says, é@vccov éotw dvopa. 
BapBoveddyn yap words év Tots [évtds]”"IBnpos Tod worapod. 
But this seems to be an incorrect reminiscence of the name 
’ApBovxeddyn, a town in Hispania Tarraconensis, in the 
lexicon of Stephanus Byzantinus. 

JULIANUS, commonly called JULIANUS AEGYPTIUS, is 
the author of seventy epigrams (and two more doubtful) in 
the Anthology. His full title is awd twdpywv Aiyirrouv, 
or ex-prefect of a division of Egypt, the same office which 
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Lucian had held under Commodus. His date is fixed by 
two epitaphs on Hypatius, brother of the emperor Anasta- 
sius, who was put to death by Justinian in A.D. 532. 

LEONTIUS, called Scholasticus, author of twenty-four 
epigrams in the Anthology, is generally identified with a 
Leontius Referendarius, mentioned by Procopius under this 
reign. The Referendarii were a board of high officials, 
who, according to the commentator on the Wotitia tmperit, 
transmitted petitions and cases referred from the lower 
courts to the Emperor, and issued his decisions upon 
them. Under Justinian they were eighteen in number, 
and were sfectabzles, their president being a Comes. One of 
the epigrams of Leontius is on Gabriel, prefect of Con- 
stantinople under Justinian; another is on the famous 
charioteer Porphyrius. Most of them are on works 
of art. 

MACEDONIUS of Thessalonica, mentioned by Suidas s. v. 
*AyaSias as consul in the reign of Justinian, is the author of 
forty-four epigrams in the Anthology, the best of which are 
some delicate and fanciful amatory pieces. 

PAULUS, always spoken of with his official title of SILEN- 
TIARIUS, author of seventy-nine epigrams (and six others 
doubtful in the Anthology, is the most distinguished poet 
of this period. Our knowledge of him is chiefly derived 
from Agathias, Hzs¢. v. 9, who says he was of noble birth 
and great wealth, and head of the thirty Silentiarii, or 
Gentlemen of the Bedchamber, who were among the highest 
functionaries of the Byzantine court. Two of his epigrams 
are replies to two others by Agathias (Ath. Pal. v. 292, 
293 ; 299, 300); another is on the death of Damocharis of 
Cos, Agathias’ favourite pupil, lamenting with almost literal 
truth that the harp of the Muses would thenceforth be 
silent. Besides the epigrams, we possess a long description 
of the church of Saint Sophia by him, partly in iambics and 
partly in hexameters, and a poem in dimeter iambics on the 
hot springs of Pythia. The ‘grace and genius beyond his 
age’, which Jacobs justly attributes to him, reach their 
highest point in his amatory epigrams, forty in number, 
some of which are not inferior to those of Meleager. 
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RUFINUS, author of thirty-nine (and three more doubtful) 
amatory epigrams in the Palatine Anthology, is no doubt of 
the same period. In the heading of one of the epigrams he 
is called Rufinus Domesticus. The exact nature of his 
public office cannot be determined from this title A 
Domestic was at the head of each of the chief departments 
of the imperial service. 

THEAETETUS, called Scholasticus, is named as the author 
of four epigrams in the Palatine and three more in the 
Planudean Anthology. His date is fixed by allusions to 
Domninus, prefect of Constantinople under the elder Justin, 
and to Julianus Antecessor, the celebrated jurist to whom 
Priscian dedicated his famous Latin Grammar. 

Probably to the same period belongs the THEOPHANES 
named as the author of two epigrams in the miscellaneous 
appendix (xv.) to the Palatine Anthology, one of them in 
answer to an epigram by Constantinus Siculus, as to whose 
date there is the same uncertainty. 

To the reign of Justinian also belongs the celebrated 
Syrian philosopher DAMASCIUS, or the Damascene (his 
own name has not been recorded), author of a single fine 
couplet in the Anthology. His philosophical works are 
both numerous and important, but he is not known other- 
wise as a verse-writer. -He was the last head of the Neo- 
Platonic School, and the last person who taught from the 
chair of Plato. When Justinian closed the Schools of 
Athens A.D. 529, Damascius was one of the seven philoso- 
phers who sought refuge from Christian intolerance at the 
Court of Khosru Nushirwan, and who on their return were 
expressly exempted by treaty from the penal laws against 
Pagans. The story is given by Gibbon, c. xl. 

With this brief latter summer the history of Greek poetry 
practically ends. The epigrams of Damocharis, the pupil of 
Agathias, seem already to show the decomposition of the art. 
The imposing fabric of empire reconstructed by the genius 
of Justinian and his ministers had no solidity, and was 
crumbling away even before the death of its founder: while 
the great plague, beginning in the fifteenth year of Justinian, 
continued for no less than fifty-two years to ravage every 
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province of the empire and depopulate whole cities and 
provinces. In such a period as this the fragile and exotic 
poetry of the Byzantine Renaissance could not sustain itself. 
Political and theological epigrams continued to be written 
in profusion ; but the collections may be searched through 
in vain for a single touch of imagination or beauty. Under 
Constantine VII. (emperor A.D. QII-959) comes the last 
shadowy name in the Anthology. 

COMETAS, called Chartularius or Keeper of the Records, 
is the author of six epigrams in the Palatine Anthology, 
_ besides a poem in hexameters on the Raising of Lazarus. 
‘. From some marginal notes in the MS. it has been inferred 
that he was a contemporary of Constantinus Cephalas. 
Three of the epigrams are on a revised text of Homer which 
he edited. None are of any literary value, except the one 
beautiful pastoral couplet, VI. 10 in this selection, in which 
we seem to hear the very voice of ancient poetry bidding 
the world a lingering and reluctant farewell. 
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THE GARLAND OF MELEAGER 


Anth. Pail. iv. 1. 

Z. 2. tpvobéray MS. corr. Reiske. The fluctuation between Doric and 
Ionic forms in the poem is rather perplexing. 

Z. 7. xopév MS. corrected into xopav. Reiske alters (but needlessly) 
to Topav, agreeing with turer, ‘clear songs.’ 

1. 17. owns MS. corr. Grafe. 

7. 23. duewov MS. corr. Heyne: év Movoas xuxAdpivov, Boissonade. 

1.24. The poet who ‘took his surname from the Dioscuri’ is 
Dioscorides. 

2,27. yAukd pédos MS. with a correction which seems to mean pov. 
Whether yAvxvpndov be written as one or two words, it means a quince. 

7,31. The meaning of this couplet is very uncertain. The text 
printed is that ofthe Ms. But the question is whether both the words 
duopnroo and mapOevidos are proper names, or, if only one, which. 
There is no trace of either an Amometus or a Parthenis elsewhere ; 
and while dzepynrow is a quite suitable epithet for Aciwavos, wapOevis is 
also the name of a flower, a kind of pellitory, of which the phrase Baca 
dy@ea might well be used. The word dcaxvigwy is also suspicious, as 
Meleager uses the aorist participle elsewhere throughout the poem ; 
if mapOevis is the flower, the words Baa diaxvif@y must conceal the 
name of another poet. But conjecture seems futile. 

7. 36. véxrapos eis & éhéyous MS. corr. Hermann. 

/, 38. puxpas MS. corr. Hemsterhuys. 

1. 40. woppupénv xvapov MS., the latter word corrected into xvapor. 
Most editors read xvavov ; but see note on /. 54 below. In either case 
moppupenv should be mopdvpeor ; for the vulgate text of this very line 
seems to be the only authority for a feminine xvavos, meaning the corn- 
flower as distinct from the other senses of the word. 

7. 44. He who ‘ sang of himself as the gift of Hermes’ is Hermodorus. 

2,46. ‘The son of Sicelides’ is Asclepiades, referred to under the 
same name by his pupil Theocritus. 

7.54. The MS. reading is retained here. But whether the words 
kvavos and kxvayzos here and in /, 40 should not be transposed is rather 
uncertain. Of Polycleitus nothing is known; and the few epigrams 
extant under the name of Phanias hardly give ground for saying that 
the one flower is more appropriate to him than the other. Kvapos is 
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no doubt the xiayos Aiyimtios or rose-coloured water-lily (welumbium 
speciosum). 

7.57. The usual sense of ¢épw xdpw is ‘I render thanks’: but the 
antithesis here is better preserved by the alternative rendering. 


1. Anth. Pal. v. 134. 
Z, 1. Kexpomis Adyvvos (feminine here as in the Latin form lagena) 


the ordinary Attic vase with a narrow neck, fully described by a list of 
epithets in another epigram, zz/ra x. 6. 

7. 2. cvpBodrtkn has special aptness as applied to the Anthology to 
which each poet contributes verses. mpdzoots, generally ‘a health’, here 
means the drinking-party itself, the ‘wine’ of Oxford or Cambridge 
language. 

7.3. Zeno and Cleanthes were the first and second masters of the 
Stoic school. The former is probably called xvxvos in allusion to his 
great age; he is said to have died at 98. So the chorus of old men 
in the Hercules Fusens speak of themselves as kixvos ds yepwy daowdds 
(7. 692). There is no mention of Zeno ever having written poetry, 
though a book epi momrtixjs is mentioned in the catalogue of his 
works. Of the poetry of Cleanthes all now extant is a hymn to Zeus 
and the famous quatrain expressing the religious side of Stoicism 
(Epictetus, Hchir. c. 53): 

“Ayou O€ p’ ® Zed kal ov y 7 Tempopevyn 
drrot 70? vyiv eiyl Svareraypevos* | 
ws Evopai y doxvos: hy Se py Oddo, 
Kakos yevopuevos ovdev Hrrov eyrouat. 

Il. Anth. Pal. v. 169. 

“1.1 and 2 are imitated from Aesch. Ag. 909, where Clytemnestra 
calls her husband 

ynv paveiocay vavtinos map’ éArida, 
kdddorov juap eiowWeiv ex xeiparos, 
ddourdp@ Supavt. mnyatoy péos. 

i. 2. otépavoy needlessly altered in modern editions to ¢épupor, from 
failure to see the astronomical allusion. The evening rising of the 
Northern Crown is placed by Ovid, Fast. iii. 459, on the 8th of March. 

Z, 3. ndetov MS. with 7#duoroy in the margin: hence some read 7diov. 

Z. 4. Cf. Soph. Trach. 539, cai viv dv’ oteat pipvopev yrds bad yxXaivns 
tmayxdhucpa: also Theocr. Efithal. Hel. 19, and Eur. /r. Peliad. 6, 
érav & tn’ avdpos xdaivav edyevots réons. 

Ill. Anth. Pal. v. 170. 

2.2, awémtvoa, the aorist of quick or sudden action: dménrvo’, & 
yepace, p0Oov Eur. ph. in Aul. 874. The abruptness of expression in 
this line is almost Oriental. 
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7. 3. tiva=évtwa: so in the epigram of Callimachus, zz/fra iv. 31, the 
MS. reads ovd€ KedevO@ xaipw tis woddods de Kal de Peper. Here 
Meineke would alter riva to rap. 


IV. Anth. Pal. ix. 161. Headed adndov in Planudes. 

Z. 1. BiBdov, the”Epya xai “Hpépa: of Hesiod. 

1.4. pya wapéxew, ‘to give trouble’, with a play on the name of the 
poem. ; 

For the use of Hesiod as a school-book, see Plato, Rep. 363 A, and 
(for a common-sense view of the matter) an interesting passage in 
Lucian, Ver. Hi7zs?. ii. 22. 


V. Anth. Pal. xii. 177. 

2.1. xa hv éorepiny pny byaivouer, ‘at the hour of evening when we 
say good-night’. yaipe and vyiawve, asin Latin sa/ve and vale (Suetonius, 
Galba, c. iv.) were used for our ‘good-morning’ and ‘ good-night’, 


VI. Anth. Pal. xii. 117. 
7.1. Gre, ‘light a torch’, addressed to himself. 
7, 3. ‘Reason and love keep little company’, M.N.D., 11. i. 


VII. Anth. Pal. v.93. The epigram is modelled on one by Posidippus, 
Anth. Pal, xii. 120. | 

/. 3. ovvioracOa here ‘to contend with’: a rare use. 

7. 4. There was a common proverb, pnd “HpakAjs mpods dvo. 


VIII. Anth. Pal. v. 64. 
There is a reminiscence throughout the epigram of Aesch. Prom. 992-5: 
mpos Tadra purreaOw pev aidadodvoca Pro€, 
Aevkorrrép@ dé vibads cai Bpovrnpace 
x9oviows KUKaT@ TdyTa Kai Tapaccera, 
yvape yap ovdev ravdé pe. 
Z. 2. woppupovta védn, ‘glooming clouds’: as dre woppipn médayos 
péya kvpart Kapa, //. xiv. 16, of the sea darkening with a foamless swell. 
2, 4. xeipova may agree with pe in /, 3, but is more probably acc. pl. 
used adverbially : cf. rAciova midpueOa, infra x. 4. 


IX. Anth. Pal. v. 261. 

For the general sense of the epigram cf. the passage in Philostratus, 
p- 355, almost literally translated into English by Jonson in Drink to 
me only with thine eyes. 

7.4. The thought is slightly confused, and it is not certain whether 
the oivoydos is the lady herself, which is supported by mpdéoqepe in /. 2, 
or the cup, like démas oivoxdor, infra Ep. 14. 

X. Anth. Pal. v. 212. 

7. 1. dwet is Hermann’s correction of the MS. dvve:, and has been 


generally accepted, though dvve: gives a sufficiently good sense, ‘sinks 
in my ears’, 
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7. 2. T1d6os and “Ipepos, Longing and Desire, are half personified as 
brothers of Eros ; the lover brings them his offering of tears. Cf. infra 
Vill. 3. 

1. 3. éxoipice, ‘lets me rest’, precisely as in Soph. 47. 674, dSewav 7’ 
anpa mvevpdrev exoipice oTévovta mévrov. 


7. 4. Cf. Virg. Aen. iv. 23, and Dante Purg. xxx. 48. 


XI. Anth. Pal. v. 171. 

7, 3. trobeioa xeidea, ‘bringing up her lips’, amvevori, ‘ without draw- 
ing breath’. Cf. Rossetti, The House of Life, L111., ‘1 leaned low and 
drank ... all her soul.’ 


Al. Anth. Pal'y. 179.5: 

This epigram is imitated from Moschus Jd. i., the”Epws Aparérns. A 
specimen of a proclamation describing a runaway slave and offering a 
reward for his capture may be found in Lucian, Fug7tivi, c. 26; and 
two originals found on a papyrus in Egypt, dated B.c. 145 (a little 
earlier than this epigram) are given in Letronne, Fragmens inédits 
@anctens poctes Grecs (printed at the end of Didot’s Aristophanes). 

Z. 3. Avyvdaxpus (after the analogy of Avy’mwvos) has been suggested 
as giving a better antithesis to oa yedor. 

7,5. Plato Symp. 178 B: yoveis “Epwros ovr’ eiciv otre Aéeyovta tr 
ovdevds ovre iSiHTov ore mounrod. Eros is one of the uncreated originals 
of things in Hesiod, 7Zeog. 120. In the birds’ cosmogony (Aristoph. 
Av. 696) he springs from a wind-egg laid by Night in the times when 
yn ov8’ anp ov8’ ovpavds jv. 

1.9. xeivos, ‘there he is’, like & odros, ‘you here’. 


XIII. Anth. Pal. xii. 134. 
The whole epigram is well-illustrated by that of Asclepiades, 
Anth. Pal. xii. 135: 


> . ~ 7 Yah 
Oivos €pwros Eheyxos’ €pav dpvovpevoy hiv 
qvvoay ai modal Nixaydpny mpordces* 
Kai yap éddxpucev Kal eviorace Kai te Karnes 
ePrerre, xa odryxGels ovx Epeve orehavos. 


2.5. With @mrnra cf. the dmrdv perc of Meleager, zzfra Ep. 74. 
pvopes is an Ionicism for pududs : ov« dd pucpod =ovk apvOuas, ‘not at 
random’. 


XIV. Anth. Pal. v. 266. 

It was a theory that the aversion from water in persons suffering 
from hydrophobia was caused by their seeing the image of the dog in 
the cup. Plato Sym. 217 E mentions a similar curious superstition 
regarding the bite of a serpent. 

1. 6. S€mas oivoxdov (cf. supra Ep. 9) must mean the cup into which 
the wine is poured. Some editors read oivoxdov or oivoxydav to keep the 
usual sense of the word, ‘ cup-bearer’. 
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XV. Anth. Pal. v. 301, 7. 1-4. Four very feeble lines follow in 
the MSs. 

Z. I. xeioé pe Sore MS. corr. Hermann. Plan. reads xeice rayet pe. 

7. 3. The allusion is to poddxpoos or pododdxtudos ’Has. 


XVI. Anth. Pal. v. 147. 

7. 5. pupoBderpvxos, ‘balsam-curled’, is one of the curious new com- 
pounds of which Meleager is so fond: cf. pupodeyyns, Anth. Pal. xii. 83. 
Other instances of compounds coined by him are ovpeciqdo:ros, épwro- 
mAdvos, épnpodddros, Saxpvxapns (tnfra Epp. 18, 64, 65, 68): bolder and 
more successful than any of these is yAuxurdpOevos, Anth. Pail. ix. 16. 

Z. 6. Flowers were scattered over people’s heads as a mark of honour: 
cf. Lucr. ii. 627, minguntgue rosarum floribus umbrantes ; Plut. Pomp. 
C. 57, moddol dé cai orehavnhopodvyres trd Aayradav edéxovtTo kal mepie- 
meutrov avOoBodovpevov ; and Dante Purg. xxx. 28: 

dentro una nuvola di fiori 
Che dalle mani angeliche saliva 
E ricadea in gitt dentro e di fuori. 


XVII. Anth. Pal. xii. 147. 

The lover finding Heliodora gone is seized with a sudden alarm that 
she has been forcibly carried off, and calls for torches to go in pursuit, 
when he hears her footfall returning : 

‘What fond and wayward thoughts will slide 
Into a lover’s head ! 
“O mercy!” to myself I cried, 
“If Lucy should be dead !”? 


7,1. The construction is a sort of compromise in syntax between 
tis ovTws adypios dy ein Gore Tovro aixydoa; and tis aypios récgoy adv 
aixypdoa ; aiyydgew with cognate acc., ‘to do a deed of arms’ as in 
Soph. Trach. 354,”Epas 5€ viv Movos Ocav OehEecev aixpdoa rade. 


XVIII. Anth. Pal. v. 144. 

1. 3. pirépacros, ‘dear to lovers’, a common epithet of the rose, is 
here transferred by anticipation to ‘the rose of womanhood’. 

Z. 5. Strictly it is the flowers themselves that would be said to laugh, 
or the meadows to laugh with flowers; for this extension of the 
ordinary metaphor and half personification of the meadows cf. Virg. 
Georg. i. 103, ipsa suas mirantur Gargara messes. 


XIX. Anth. Pal. v. 143, without an author’s name: ascribed, no 
doubt rightly, to Meleager in Plan. 


XX. Anth. Pail. xii. 114. 


XXI. Anth. Pal. v. 241. Under the name of Agathias in Planudes. . 

Z. 3. Suidas s.v. SaomAns quotes this couplet and explains dacrAjra as 
émi kako mpoomeddfoveay, The origin of the word (an epithet of "Epis 
in the Odyssey) is obscure. 
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XXII. Anth. Pal. v. 223. Compare with this epigram the beautiful 
Provencal alba (given in Raynouard, Chotx des Poésies originales des 
Troubadours, vol. ii. p. 236) beginning Ea un vergier sotz fuelha 
@albesfi, with the refrain, Oy dieus, oy dieus, de Valba tan tost ve! 

7,1. The planet Venus was ordinarily called eogpédpos by Greek 
astronomers, though it also had the name 6 ris ’Adpodirns (sc. rAavnrns). 
It is not certain whether the allusion here is merely to the mythological 
connection of Venus and Mars, or to a conjunction of the two planets. 

Z. 3. baédwy, the god of the sun (as in Homer), whose son the 
Phaethon of later legend was by the Oceanid Clymene wife of Merops. 
There is a good deal of confusion about this myth, another version 
making Phaethon the son of Clymenus and Merope; but the story, 
only mentioned here, of the dawn-star delaying its upward course 
through the eastern sky, seems to relate to the former version. 

7.5. mepi has the force of going round or up and down in a place, 
rather than going round it: cf. ypovitew wept Atyunrov, Hdt. iii. 61. 

7. 6. For the Cimmerians, ‘on whom the sun looks not in his rising’, 
see Od. xi. 14-19. 


XXIII. Anth. Pail. v. 3. 

Z. 1. ”"OpOpos is the grey dawn which is succeeded by the rose-footed 
’Hos or ’Hpryévera. ‘And indeed the dawn was already beginning. 
The hollow of the sky was full of essential daylight, colourless and 
clear ; and the valley underneath was flooded with a grey reflection. 
. .. The scene disengaged a surprising effect of stillness, which was 
hardly interrupted when the cocks began once more to crow among the 
steadings. Perhaps the same fellow who had made so horrid a clangour 
in the darkness not half-an-hour before, now sent up the merriest cheer 
to greet the coming day.’ R.L. Stevenson, 7he Sire de Malétroits Door. 

Z. 4. vuxiors niOéwv ddpors in rather a different sense, zzfra vi.1. Here 
it seems to mean the talk of young men in the lesche or gymnasium. 


XXIV. Anth. Pal. v. 172. 

1.2. Cf. Meleager in Anth. Pal. xii. 63, kat mérpov thw xpori 
xAcawvdopevov. 

1. 5. em’ ’AXkunynv Ards, ‘for Alcmena the bride of Zeus’; by an 
extension of its common meaning ‘for the purpose of ,’ émi here comes 
to mean ‘to serve the purpose of’, ‘for the sake of’. ’AAkyunvn Ards 
like Spixvdiwvos Medtorixn, Aristoph. £ccl. 46 or Hectoris Andromache, 
Virg. Aen. iii. 319. 

7. 6. HAOes avrios, ‘thou didst go contrary’, z.e. backward. 


XXV. Auth. Pal. v. 173. 

/. 1, Dawn is represented as the charioteer of the wheeling firmament. 

XXVI. Anth. Pal. v. 279. 

. 1, Cf. Petronius, Sat. c. 22, lucernae guogue humore defectae tenue 
et extremum lumen spargebant. 

4. 5. €omepos adj. for the usual éomépios : so again infra Ep. 35. 
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XXVII. Anth. Pal. v. 150. The first couplet is also quoted by 
Suidas s.v. Gexpopdpos. 

7. 1. 4 ’atBonros, ‘she who is in all men’s mouths’, like the mu/iz 
Lydia nominis of Horace: the full phrase 7 ’riBeros avOpamas is used 
Anth. Pal. vii. 345. 

7. 2. Geapopdpos, Demeter ; ‘ /egifera Ceres’, Virg. Aen. iv. 58. 

7, 3. It is not certain what hour of night this implies; the night | 
seems in different circumstances to have been divided into three, four, 
or five watches. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. v. 164. ° 

Z. 1. Hecker reads ovx« adanv, which may be right. 

7. 2. The termination -ns as a feminine form is extremely rare; there 
is perhaps an instance in Anzh. Pal. xii. 81, where fuyardrny pddya is 
the most probable reading. Others prefer to coin a form iAeEardris, 
or to read iN’ é& dzarns, ‘ deceitfully dear’, which hardly makes sense. 

Z. 4. mote is Jacobs’ conjecture for the MS. wapd, which he afterwards 
proposed to retain, changing én’ to é’. But the former makes a 
smoother verse. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal. v. 237. Cf. the pseudo-Anacreon, 9 (Bergk). 

7. 5. Oppara & od Adoyra MS. corr. Tucker. Other conjectural emenda- 
tions are od pvorra, ‘unclosing’, and devdovta, ‘ever-welling’. Jacobs 
proposed épupara 8€ oraddovra, ‘my dripping eyes’. The couplet is 
omitted in Plan., its corruption having probably been considered 
desperate. 

Z.9. Cf. Ovid Her. xv. 154: moestissima mater Concinit Ismarium 
Daulias ales Ityn, Ales Ityn, Sappho desertos cantat amores Hactenus ; 
ut media cetera nocte silent. 

Z. 10. The hoopoe, according to Aelian, Hzst. An. iii. 26, builds ev rois 
epnpois Kal Tois mayos Tois bWndois: cf. the opening scene of the Birds 
of Aristophanes. 


XXX. Anth. Pal. v. 9. Plan. has //. 1 and 2 under the name of 
Rufinus, and the rest of the epigram later without any author’s name. 

The skill with which the ordinary formulae at the beginning and end 
of a letter, yaipery and éppwco, are woven into the structure of the little 
poem deserves notice, the more so that it cannot be rendered in a 
translation. 

1.5. 7 €mtopknowy MS., corr. Hecker. Coressus (see Xen. /Ye//. I. ii. 7, 
Pausan. Eizaca A. xxiv. 8) was the quarter of Ephesus which lay on 
the hill overlooking the harbour and plain. 


XXXI. Anth. Pal. v.24. Jacobs points out with truth that the style 
of this epigram is exactly that of Meleager, and suspects that it is 
wrongly attributed to Philodemus. Certainly no other of the thirty-four 
epigrams extant under the name of Philodemus is like this, and most 
of them have a marked style of their own. But it may be an imitation 
of the older poet by the younger, and it is hardly safe, in face of the 
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fact that Planudes agrees with Cephalas in the authorship, to alter the 
title. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. v. 182. To this epigram some editors prefix a 
couplet which occurs as a separate epigram, Amzh. Pal. v. 187, also 
under Meleager’s name: 


Eimé Avxawidt, Aopxas: i’ @s eritnxra piiovoa 
4 
HAs? ov KpUTTEL TAAGTOY EpwTa ypovos. 


7, 5. paddAov & ers Anp® MS., corr. Headlam. 


XXXIII. Anth. Pal. v. 226. 

7. 4. vnpddia pedtiypara were peace-offerings of water, milk, and 
honey, without wine. Cf. Aesch. Zum. 107. 

7.5. Kali xetOs, sc. rndre, 7. 3. 


XXXIV. Anth. Pal. v. 280. 
Z. 1. mdOoy is the reading of Plan., révoy MS. Pal. 
7. 4. A scholiast on Theocr. xiv. 48 quotes an oracle given to the 
Megarians : 
ipeis 8’, & Meyapeis, dvde rpiro: dude réraprou 
ovd€ Suwdéxara, obr’ ev Ady@ ovr’ ev apiOpa. 


The phrase had become proverbial : cf. Callimachus in Amzh. Pail. v. 6, 
tis dé radaivns vipdns, @s Meyapéwy, ov Adyos ovr’ apiOuds. 
7, 8. Hor. Od. 111. x. 9, ingratam Veneri pone superbiam. 


XXXV. Anth. Pal. v. 256. 
1. 2. €anepos for €omépios as in Ep. 26, supra. 
2. 4. Catull. Ixxii. 7, amantem iniuria talis cogit amare magis. 


XXXVI. Anth. Pal. v. 247. After 7. 4 in MS. Pal. follow two more 
lines : 


‘ > »” , , s 
Kevrpopaves & ayxiorpov edu ordya, kai pe Saxdvra 
2>A\ € , > , 
evOds Exer podéov yeideos Exxpepwea 


which seem to be a fragment of another epigram, and are wanting in 
Plan. 

7.1. There is a play on the name Iappevis, ‘the constant’. 

1.3. kat hevyer didgovra Kai ov direovra dim@xex of Galatea and the 
Cyclops, Theocr. vi. 17. But the amplification in the next line is 
Macedonius’ own. ‘Pursuing that that flies and flying what pursues’, 
Merry Wives, it. ii. 


XXXVII. Anth. Pal. v. 23. In Plan. under the name of Rufinus, but 
that is hardly possible. The repetitions are a piece of literary affecta- 
tion peculiar to Callimachus: cf. Amth. Pal. v. 6, xii. 71. 

1. 4. kowifes is the same as koupaoOa moceis in 7. I. 

7. 6. avrixa not ‘immediately’, but ‘ presently’, ‘by and by’. 
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XXXVIII. Anth. Pal. v. 16. 

7,1. Hecker alters dépxy to Sépxev. mepiAdpret, MS. Others read 
meptAapmeis. 

7.4. For the idiom cf. Theocr. ii. 156, viv d€ re dwdexaraios ad’ & ré 
viv ovd€ tox’ eidor. 


XXXIX. Anth. Pal. v. 123. 

With this epigram may be compared Spenser’s Epzthalamium, /I. 
372-382, which shows the contrast between the richness of the best 
Renaissance work and the direct simplicity of expression which Greek 
poetry preserves even in its decline. 

7. 1. Sednvn haive is from Theocr. ii. 11. 

Z. 2. Baddopévn MS., corr. Knaack. etrpnrou Oupides, latticed windows, 
the Latin fenestrae clatratae or reticulatae (Varro, R. R. ul. 7, Serv. on 
Aen. iii. 152). 

7,5. jpéas, as often, means éevé; but it is singularly awkward here in 
antithesis to rnvde. 


XL. Anth. Pal. v. 84. In Plan. this and the next epigram, together 
with a third couplet (Ath. Pal. v. 83) are set down as a single epigram 
under the name of Dionysius Sophista. All three are quoted by a 
scholiast on Dion Chrysostom, Orvaz. ii. de Regno. 

/, 2. dpoapévn, ‘fastening’, a rare aorist of dpapicxw. It occurs in 
Hesiod, Scut. Her. 320, of Hephaestus forging the shield of Heracles, 
dpoduevos rakdpyoty. 


XLI. Anth. Pal. appendix (xv.) 35. See the note on the last epigram. 

dpyevydos (a variant of the Homeric dpyevvds) and xporty (for ypas) are 
both dra€ eipnpéva. 

dppa paddov go together, ‘guo magis’, and xportijs is governed by 
Kopéons as in Soph. PAz/. 1156, xopéoa ordpa oapkes. 


XLII. Anth. Pal. v. 174. 

7, 2. Sleep was represented as winged in Greek art; as in the cele- 
brated bronze head of the school of Praxiteles with the wings of a 
night-hawk, found in the bed of a river in Umbria and now in the 
British Museum. 

/. 3. The reference is to the //ad, xiv. 230 foll. 


XLII. Anth. Pal. v. 225. 

7.4. Machaon én’ dp ima ddppaxa eidas waooev on the wound of 
Menelaus, //. iv. 218. 

2.5. Cf. Paulus Silentiarius in Anth. Pal. v. 291, Tnkehor 6 rpaaas Kai 
dxéooato. The story of Telephus’ wound being cured by rust scraped 
from the spear of Achilles is in Hyginus, Fad, Io. 


XLIV. Anth. Pal. v. 91. 
Similiter ineptit Philostratus, says Jacobs, quoting E#7st. xxx., wé- 
Troppa co arépavoy pddav, ov oé Tim@v, GAN avtois te xapifopevos Trois 
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pddos, the passage literally translated by Jonson in the second stanza 
of Drink to me only with thine eyes. 


XLV. Anth. Pal. xii. 47. 

Cf. with this Ep. 66 z/ra, and Apoll. Rhod. iii. i. 114, foll., where there is 
an elaborate description of Eros and Ganymede plains: at dorpdyakot. 

7,2. There is a play on the phrase mveidpa xvBeveww which was used of 
running a deadly risk, ‘set one’s life in jeopardy’. Cf. Antipater of 
Sidon in Auzth. Pai. vii. 427, last couplet. 


XLVI. Anth. Pal. v. 190. 

7. 1. dxoiwnro. MS, generally altered into dxoipnroy : but the construc- 
tion is like the Virgilian haeret inexpletus lacrimans, Aen. vill. 559. 

Z.2. Cf. Cic. Or. ili. 164, where ¢Zempestas comissationis is imstanced 
as a good metaphor. 

2.4. The rudderless ship drifts back upon Scylla. There is a 
reminiscence of the scene in the Odyssey, xii. 420 foll. Perhaps there is 
also a play on the name Tpudépa; cf. Auth. Pal. v. 154. 


XLVII. Anth. Pal. xii. 80. 

2.1. dvadaxpuros active, ‘weeping sore’: in daxpva dvoddxputa, infra 
xi. 47, it has its normal passive sense. 

meravOey Tpavpa is a medical phrase, used of a wound after the hard 
swelling has gone down and it has begun to suppurate ; the metaphor 
is continued in dvapAéyera, ‘sets up inflammation again’. Ovid, R&. A. 
623, vulnus in antiquum reditt male firma cicatrix. 

7.6. Branding (ori€ev) was the usual punishment inflicted on run- 
away slaves. 


XLVIII. Anth. Pal. v. 214. 

Z. 2. madXopevay is used in the double sense of the ball being tossed 
and the heart beating. 

Z. 4. amwddaorpor, ‘against the rules of the game’, which consisted in 
keeping the ball up and not letting it fall to the ground. 


XLIX. Auth. Pal. v. 198. 

Z. 1. Anpovs, Brunck for Tiywots, Ms. As Timo and Timarion are the 
same name, the latter being merely the pet form or diminutive of the 
former, one must be altered, either Tipods into Anpods or Tiapiov into 
Anpapiov. Both names occur in other epigrams of Meleager. 

Z. 5. mixpovs is Boissonade’s conjectural restoration of a word which 
has been lost in the MS. owing to the copyist having inadvertently 
written mrepdevras twice over. Others fill up the line with ypveén, 
yAapupn, or other words. 


L. Anth. Pal. v. 98, with title andov, of S€ ’"Apyiov. In Plan. it is 
run on to another epigram by Capito (Amzh. Pal. v. 67). 
7.2. Eur. H. F, 1245, yéuo xaxav on, Kovkér’ 08 Grn reb7. 
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LI. Auth. Pal. v. 57. 

Probably on a gem which represented a butterfly, the usual emblem 
of the soul in later classical art, fluttering roundalamp. Miiller, Ach. 
der Kunst § 391, gives an account of the principal gems and reliefs 
which represent this subject. According to him the Psyche-butterfly 
does not occur till the Roman period, and is connected with the mysti- 
cal doctrines of the so-called Orphic school with regard to the immor- | 
tality of the soul. But this epigram shows that the origin of the 
symbolism must be placed earlier. 

Z. 1. wupt vnxopuevny MS., corr. Hecker. 


LII Anth. Pal. v. 178. 

1. 3. dxpa dvv&w is equivalent to dxpwvvxos, ‘ with the tips of his nails’. 

1.5. mpos & re Aourdv is a redundant colloquial phrase like mec non 
etiam. 


LIII. Anth. Pal. v. v10. 
Compare Sir H. Wotton’s lines to the Princess Elizabeth : 
You meaner beauties of the night, 
Which poorly satisfy our eyes 
More by your number than your light, 
You common people of the skies, 
What are you, when the moon shall rise? 


LIV. Axth. Pal. v. 137. 

Z. 3. ypapera, is entered in the register as my mpoorarts : cf. the speech 
of Rhetoric in Lucian, Bis Acc. c. 29, ordre povnv eye Gavpd{over kai 
emiypapovtat dravtes Tpoorati éavTav. 

Z. 4. adxpnt@ ovykepaoas, z.c. he will mix his wine with her name as 
other drinkers do with water. 


LV. Anth. Pal. v. 136. 

2.1. This line is imitated and expanded from that of Callimachus, 
infra viii. 4. 

1.2. ovy axpnte, MS. od 0 dxpnr@, most Edd. Cf. Pindar, Vem. iii. 134 
pepeypevov meds AevK@ ody yadaxtu. 

Z. 3. He desires yesterday’s garland for memory, soiled though it be 
with myrrh and dropping its rose-petals like tears (cf. sufva, Ep. 13). 
There is no allusion here to the vulgar practice condemned by Plutarch 
(Quaest. Conv. vii. 8) of steeping flowers in artificial scents. The old 
garland is dabbled with ointment from the hair on which it was worn. 


LVI. Anth. Pal. v. 156. 

There is a reminiscence in the epigram of Aesch. Ag. 740, where 
Helen is called ppdévnpa vnvepov yaddvas . . . pad@axdy oppaterv Bédos. 
Cf. also Lucr. v. 1004-5. 

7. 1. xapomds, ‘sparkling’; an epithet of the sea under a light wind in 
another epigram by the same author, z/ra vii. 11. 


LVII. Anth. Pal. v.95. In Plan. under the name of Rufinus. 
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LVIII. Auth. Pal. v. 138. Ona girl who sang the ’IAlov répors. 

Z. 1. trmov, the Trojan horse, my woe in the singing as it was the 
Trojans’ in the story. 

Z. 2. As the city kindled, I kindled along with it, not restrained by 
the fear that, like the Greeks, I might lose my labour for ten years. 

1. 3. héyyos, the light of the burning city. But there is also probably 
an allusion to Aesch. Ag. 504, where the déxarov péyyos Erovs is simply 
a periphrasis for the tenth year. 


LIX. Anth, Pal. v. 139. 

7.1. péAmes pédos myxrid: and xpéxeis pédos express the same idea, 
which is probably that of simple harp-playing and does not necessarily 
imply singing, though the harp was generally used as an accompani- 
ment to the voice. 

The mnxris was a larger instrument than the x.@dpa, and seems to 
have resembled more nearly the pdyadis or Lydian harp of twenty 
strings ; the cithara, which had seven in the best period, never increased 
the number beyond eleven. 

7. 2. \vyiay MS., corr. Schneider. Boissonade would read vai Iav’. 


LX. Auth. Pal. v. 163. 

Z. 3. kat Svoowrov MS., kal Svovmroorov Edd., which makes the 
sentence very awkward and barely grammatical, ‘that she has a sting 
of love both sweet and intolerable, ever bitter to the heart’, I have 
therefore written kal rd dvco.crov, ‘that even the intolerable sting of 
love, ever bitter to the heart, has sweetness too’. 


LXI. Anth. Pal. v. 152. 

/.7. He promises the gnat for reward the lion-skin and club of 
Hercules ; cf. zz/ra x. 22, and Aesop Fad. 149, where the gnat conquers 
the lion. | 


LXII. Auth. Pal. v. 215. Attributed in Plan. to Posidippus. It 
occurs again with one verbal change, Azth. Pail. xii. 19.* 

Z.6. Cf. Theocr. xxii. (Ahrens, Jucertorum v.) 44: ypaWov Kat rd0¢ 
ypdppa, Td cols Toixoor xapd&w, Todrov "Epos exrewver, 

LXIII. Ath. Pal. v. 130. 

Z, 3. From Theocr. xiv. 37, G\Aos rou yAvkiov troKdAruwos, 

1.6. Hdt. 1. 8, Gra rvyxdver dvOporo.n edvta amiororepa pbapar. 


LXIV. Auth. Pail. vii. 195. 

Field-crickets and tree-crickets (dxpides and rérrvyes) were much kept 
in cages (dxpidoOjxa) as pets; for other references to the custom see 
infra iii. 59, vi. 20, xi. 14; and for the piunua divpas of their shrill note, 
the story of Eunomus, Azzth. Pal. vi. 54 and ix. 584. 

1.7. ynreov or ynOvov (see Schneider on Theophrast. Hist. Plant. vil. 4) 
can hardly mean ‘ leek’ here ; the form of the word suggests ‘ groundsel ’ 
as an equivalent. 

7.8. The cages for crickets were floored with a turf, which he 
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promises to water every morning. orduara are the holes in the rose of 
the watering-can (also called paoroi) which divide the stream of water 
into spray. 

LXV. Anth. Pai. vii. 196. 

Z. 1. Cf. Antipater of Thessalonica in Amzh. Pal. ix. 92, apxei rérrvyas 
peOvoa Spdcos. 

/. 3. dxpa ep. merddos is equivalent to ed. dxpows merados, as in 
Ep. 52 supra. 

LXVI. Anth. Pal. xii. 46. 

Z. 3. iv te wa, ‘when I die’. The phrase is a double evasion of the 
straightforward statement, like the Latin siguid mihi humanitus 
acciderit. It occurs again Ep. 70 zn/fra. 


LXVII. Anth. Pal. v. 8. In Plan. under the name of Philodemus. 
Z. 5. Cf. Soph. Frag. Incert. 694, dpxous eye yuvatkos cis Vdap ypapa. 


LXVIII. Auth. Pal. v. 166. 

7.2. The epithet oxodv@v perhaps rather means jealous or malign. 
Some editors alter it to cxoriv, ‘gloomy’. Saxpvyxapy is however a 
somewhat uncertain emendation of the MS. daxcxapy, so that we cannot 
be sure of the meaning of the whole phrase. 


LXIX. Anth. Pal. v. 145. 
7, 3. ‘He will weep you an ’twere a man born in April’, Zvoz/. and 
Cress. I. il. 


LXX. Anth, Pal. xii. 74. 

Z. 1. ti yap mdéov, ‘for what good is it?’ seems to have been adopted 
by all the editors. But the MS. reading, rd yap mAéov ev mupi, may be 
right ; ‘the greater part of me is already in ashes’ ; cf. zm/ra viii. 13. 

7. 4. xddmis, a jug, is here half-jestingly used for the burial urn. 


LXXI. Anth. Pal. v. 176. 

1. 6. €& typov réroxas is a compressed form of expression which may 
be compared with xaOjue@ dxpav ex maywv, Soph. Anz. 411 ; to complete 
the sense yeyovvia must be understood with the former as cxorovpevor 
with the latter phrase. For the sensecf. Antipater in Amzh. Pal. ix. 420 
(of Eros), éxBéoOn Se ovd€ rdr’ Ev mOdAG Tixrdpevos wedayet. 


LXXII. Auth. Pal. xii. 48. 


LXXIII. Anth. Pal. xii. 132, //. 1-6. This and the following epigram 
are written as one in the MS. I have separated them, following a 
German critic, Huschke, quoted by Diibner. 


LXXIV. Auth. Pal. xii. 132, 47. 7-14; see note to the last epigram. 


LXXV. Anth. Pal. v. 155. 

Compare The Gardener's Daughter, 1. 25, foll. 

1. 2. avras émdacev MS. Pal., érAacev airés Plan. Greek artists from 
the time of Alexander onwards, generally signed their work in the 
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imperfect (AzeAAjs émoiet) ; and it does not seem obvious why émAacev 
avrés should have become corrupted. But €mdacev is unquestionably 
used by Meleager in a similar context in two other epigrams, Amzh. 
Pal. xii. 56, 57. Y 

LXXVI. Auth. Pail. xii. 248. 

With the whole epigram cf. Shakespeare, Sonnet CXVI. 

/. 3. By a dexterous confusion of tenses, yesterday is spoken of as 
still present (dpéoxov) and to-day being thus future (dapéce), the 
‘dreadful morrow’ seems put off into a still greater distance. 


II 

I. Anth. Pal. ix. 7. 

Z. 3. The Scheria of the Odyssey was, from the earliest times, identified 
with Corcyra. Xen., He//. vi. 2, describes the extraordinary fertility of 
the iepdv wédov of Corcyra. A temple of Zeus Casius there is mentioned 
by Suetonius, Ver. c. 22. . 

7.5. Hor. Od. 1. vi. 7, st¢ modus lasso maris et viarum. 


II. Anth. Pal. x. 24. 

/, 4. The editors print “Acraci@ as a proper name, which does not 
seem necessary. It is like the Homeric domdcwy 8 dpa révye Oeot 
KakorTnros €dAvoav, Od. v. 397. 

Ill. Auth. Pal. x. 17. 

The voyage spoken of is probably from Byzantium to Aulis, where he 
would disembark and proceed to Delphi by land. It can hardly have 
been to Delos, as the town and temple there were destroyed long before 
(see zuzfra ix. 21), and IWveov in 7. 4, though it might be used of any 
shrine of Apollo, properly means the Delphic temple. 

7.1. ’ApxéXews appears to be used in the sense of the more ordinary 
apxnyerns. Apollo was the ‘founder’ of Byzantium, according to the 
famous story preserved by Strabo, vii. p. 320, and Tacitus, Azz. xii. 63. 
The Editors, following the later text of Jacobs, alter to ’ApyéAco, making 
the prayer one for the voyage of an otherwise unknown Archelaus. 

Z. 3. €mi Tpireva means emi Oadaocar, the open sea outside the straits. 
It is not clear whether the headland-god of this line is the same as, or 
different from, the harbour-god of the first couplet. 

IV. Auth. Pal. ix. 90. 

7.2, Aegae in Euboea was peculiarly connected with the worship of 
Poseidon as early as Homer: J/. xiii. 20, ixero réxyop Aiyds' evOa O¢ of 
kdura Se@para BévOeor Aipvns. The ayudixpeuns oxdmedos here is the sea- 
cavern of Aegae, humida regna speluncisgue locus claust, where he kept 
his sea-horses.. Dilthey very ingeniously reads dudiBpépers oxdredor, 
which makes an easier syntax; the allusion would then be to the rock 
of Caphareus, called vAogayos from the number of ships wrecked on it. 

Z, 3. “Apeos mods, z.e. Rome. 

Z. 4. Syria is not the country, but the island in the Cyclades more 
commonly called Syros, the vjcos Zupin of Homer, Od. xv. 403. 
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V. Anth. Pal. vi. 70. 
VI. Anth. Pal. vi. 349. 
VII. Anth. Pai. vi. 30. 


VIII. Anth. Pal. vi. 223, under title ’Avrimrdrpov. Jacobs prints it 
among the epigrams of Antipater of Sidon, and it must be by him, if 
the group of epigrams among which it occurs, Auth. Pal. vi. 210-226, 
are correctly identified by Stadtmiiller as a continuous fragment of 
Meleager’s Anthology; but the style seems more like Antipater of 
Thessalonica. 

The Scolopendra (enrolled by Spenser among the ‘dreadful pour- 
traicts of deformitee’ that live in the sea, /. Q. II. xii. 23), seems to have 
been a half-fabulous monster, like the sea-serpent, compounded out of 
what was known or believed of various huge sea-creatures. It is called 
puptorovs in an epigram by Theodorides (Amth. Pal. vi. 222). Aelian 
says that the part of its body which appears above the water is about 
the size of a trireme, and that it ‘swims with many feet’, The scolo- 
pendra of Pliny (JV. ZH. ix. 43) is a very harmless creature. The object 
dedicated here must be one of the tentacles of a huge cuttle-fish. They 
are not now found in the Mediterranean of so gigantic a size, but in the 
Indian Ocean still exist with tentacles of forty feet in length, while the 
ten-tentacled squid or calamary of the Banks of Newfoundland some- 
times even exceeds that size. Each tentacle is furnished with a 
hundred and twenty suckers, so that the epithet pvpidrovs is hardly 
exaggerated. 

7. 1. dyixdXaorov, ‘broken off at both ends’, 


IX. Anth. Pal. vi. 105. 

Z. 1. ypevire Jacobs for MS. Awmevyrw: cf. Callim. Hymn to Artemis, 
1. 39, €o0n Kal Apéverow eriokoTos. 

7. 3. Cf. the Homeric (wpérepoy S€ xépae and the discussion on the 
meaning of the phrase in Arist. Poe?. 1461 a. 15. 

1. 6. madyra iva, sc. fishing-nets as well as hunting-nets ; cf. Ep. 39 
infra. 

X. Anth. Pal. vi. 33. 

1,2. mapa, ‘by the grace of’; it was owing to the god’s help that the 
fishermen had any offerings to give him. 

7, 3. The meaning of Aivov Bvoceopacr is rather difficult to determine. 
If Bicowpa (a word which does not appear to occur elsewhere) is formed 
from Buvaods, ‘depth’, a collateral form of Bu@ds, Aivoy would be the net 
(as in Ep. 38 zzfra) and Bvoodpara the pockets of the net ; if from 
Buacos, ‘flax’, the whole phrase will merely mean ‘nets woven of flax’. 
Liddell and Scott say that Biocopa=BPicpa, ‘a stopper’, which must be 
a mistake, as it does not satisfy either the sense or the etymology. 

1. 5. The épeixn is descriped by Pliny, 4. 1. xxiv. 39, as a bush not 
unlike the tamarisk, It is probably the Mediterranean heath, which 

Z 
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grows to a height of five or six feet, and might have stems thick 
enough to be made into a rough stool. avrovpynrov means a rudely 
wrought rather than a natural seat ; it is in distinction to an object on 
which ornament has been added; cf. the avrévAov &xrepa of Philoctetes, 
Soph. PA7z7. 35. 

Z. 6. Glass did not come into common use for drinking-vessels before 
the Christian era, and even then earthenware was the ordinary 
substance, or, among wealthy people, silver. Trimalchio in speaking 
about his cups of Corinthian metal (Petr. Sad. c. 50) says, zgnoscetis 
mihi guod dixero, ego malo mthi vitrea, certe non olunt: quod st non 
frangerentur, mallem miht quam aurum; nunc autem vilia sunt, and 
then goes on to tell the story of the invention of malleable glass by an 
artist in the reign of Tiberius. The manufacture of glass, of which 
Alexandria was the chief centre, was carried to as great perfection 
under the Empire as it ever has attained since. The calices allassontes 
of iridescent glass were specially prized ; Vopisc. Saturn. c. 8. 


XI. Anth. Pai. vi. 251. 

A dedication by sailors in the famous temple of Apollo on the head- 
land of Leucas, called formidatus nautis by Virgil, Aen. 111.275. Cf. the 
epigram by Antipater of Thessalonica (Amzh. Pal. ix. 553) on the 
foundation of Nicopolis by Augustus. 

1.6. ddmn, the oil-flask from which the lamp was filled; called 
Buodedys, ‘ parsimonious’, because the oil was dropped from it into the 
lamp a little at a time. 


XII. Anth. Pal. vi. 199. 

As a rule the Greeks wore hats only on journeys, not in the city or 
near home. } 

Z. 1. pidrns xépons simply ‘his head’, the old epic use. 

Z. 4. xdapis, concrete, ‘ thank-offering ’. 


XIII. Anth. Pal. vi. 149. 

It is not known what victory is referred to. The cock was a common 
symbol of courage. Pausanias, H/iaca B. xxvi. 3, mentions a chrys- 
elephantine statue of Athene by Pheidias at Elis with a cock for helmet- 
crest, 6rt mpoxeipdrara €xovow és pdxas of ddextpvoves. 


XIV. Anth. Pal. vi. 240. 

A prayer to Artemis Soteira for the recovery of his patron. Most 
commentators understand Baowevs as meaning the Emperor—the title 
was current in the eastern provinces of the empire from Tiberius 
downwards—but, like vex, it was commonly used of any magnate. 
Here it may very likely refer to the ¢7@\ds Kdyu\dos, to whom Philippus 
dedicated his Anthology (sufra, p. 17). 

7, 4. For the Hyperborean worship of Artemis see Hdt. iv. 32-35. 


XV. Anth. Pal. vi. 337. 
-It is this Nicias, the physician of Miletus, to whom Theocritus dedi-: 
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cates Jdy/ xi., iarpov édvta cai rais evvéa 3) rwepirnpéevoy eLoya Moicas ; 
and /dy/ xxviii. went with the present of an ivory distaff to his wife 
Theugenis. 


XVI. Anth. Pal. ix. 327. 


XVII. Kaibel Zpigr. Graec. 802. From an inscribed tablet of the 
second century A.D. found at Rome. 

With an offering to Pan Paean, the Healer. Besides Apollo Paean, 
other gods, Asclepius, Dionysus, etc., were worshipped under this 
title.- 

For such appearances of the gods, not in dreams but in a form visible 
to the waking eye, cf. Virg. Aez. iil. 173, and Hegesippus in Azzh. Pal, 
vi. 266, where Artemis appears to a girl at her loom, os aiya mupds. 

7,1. Unless rade is a mistake of the stonecutter for rdde, it means 
‘these offerings’, and da@por is in apposition, ‘as a gift’. 

Z. 4. There is a play on the words ‘Yyeivos and tyins. 


XVIII. Anzth. Pal. vi. 3. 

7.2. Mount Pholoe in Arcadia was the scene of Heracles’ fight with 
the Centaurs. 43 

7. 4. avrés drorayey go together in the construction. Cf. the xopiva 
dypvedaio of Lycidas, Theocr. vii. 18. 


XIX. Anth. Pal. vi. 336. 
XX. Anth. Pal. vi, 119. 


XXI. Anth. Pal. xii. 131. 

1.1. Est Paphos Idalium que tibi, sunt alta Cc Jaren says Juno to Veake. 
Aen. x. 86. The temple of Aphrodite in the Reeds at Miletus was the 
principal sanctuary of that city. For the worship of Astarte-Aphrodite 
at Heliopolis in Hollow Syria see Lucian’s treatise de Dea Syria. . 

Z. 4. oixeiwy, ‘familiar’ or ‘kind’; ‘so frequent on the hinge’ like 
those of Lydia in Hor. Od. 1. xxv. iba 


XXII. Anth. Pal. vi. 1. Ascribed there to Plato, but it is obviously 
of a much later date. 

The question of the authenticity of the epigrams attributed to Plato 
is fully discussed by Bergk Lyr. Gr. ii. pp. 295-299. Thirty-seven 
epigrams in the Anthology appear there under the name of Plato or are 
elsewhere assigned to him. Another (infra iv. 14) is not in the 
Anthology. Of these thirty-seven, one is attributed to Plato the 
comedian, a contemporary of Aristophanes, and three, which are very 
poor, to an otherwise unknown Plato Junior (6 Newrepos). The rest 
were probably believed to have been written by the great Plato, and 
the Garland of Meleager, /. 47, speaks of them as such. Of the fourteen 
included in this collection, seven (iii. 11, 12; iv. 143 vi. 8; viii. 5,73 
xi. 53) are possibly genuine ; the other seven are certainly of later date. 

There were two celebrated courtesans of the name of Lais, The first 
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was a Corinthian, and flourished in the time of the Peloponnesian war. 
The second, daughter of the Sicilian Timandra, lived nearly a century 
later, and was the contemporary and rival of Phryne the Athenian. 
There is a vast amount of gossip about both in Athenaeus, Book xiii. 

There are three epigrams on the same subject by Julianus Aegyptius, 
Anth. Pai. vi. 18-20. 


XXIII. Anth. Pal. v. 205. 

For the magical uses of the wryneck the Jocus classicus is the Sappa- 
xeurpia. of Theocritus. The bird was fastened outspread on a wheel, 
which was turned to a refrain of incantations. €Axew Wyya emi tue was 
the technical phrase for using this charm upon a lover. The object 
dedicated here is an amethyst engraved with a wryneck and set in 
gold. ; 

7.1. Theocr. Zc. (2. 40), x@s duvet dd¢ pduBos 6 xadxeos e& ’Adpodiras, 
ds rivos Swoiro ro? dyerépyot Ovpnow. The refrain of the sorceress is 
iyé Ede rd Thvov €udy mort Sapa rov avdpa. 

7.2. Theocr. (7. 136), ody S€ xaxais pavias Kal mapbevov ex Oaddpuoro, Kat 
vippav eadBno’ ert Séuvia Oeppa ALrroicay avépos. 

Z. 5. Theocr. (2. 2), oréyov rav xedéBav howiké@ olds dara. Purple 
had magical virtues. 

1.6. This is the Thessalian Larissa, Thessaly being famous for its 
witches ; cf. zz/ra x. 37, and the Asinus of Lucian, 


XXIV, Auth. Pal. vi. 281. 
7.1. Mount Dindymus in Lydia, at the sources of the Hermus, is the 


highest point of a volcanic region extending southward to the head- 
waters of the Maeander. The Lydian part of this district was called 
Karaxexavpevn, and a similar name is implied in the epithet here attached 
to Upper Phrygia, round the celebrated hot springs of Hierapolis, The 
whole region was the centre of the orgiastic worship of Cybele, 

1. 5. kat mod MS., corr. Meineke. 


XXV. Anth. Pal. v. 17, with title TacrovAXiov. 
1.2. aoria are explained by Suidas to be cakes of barley-meal, oil, 


and wine. 

XXVI. Anth. Pal. vi. 148. 

The temple of Serapis at Canopus was one of the holiest in Egypt 
and a celebrated place of divination by dreams, Strab. xvii. p. 801. 
Athen., xv. 700 D, speaks of a lamp given by Dionysius the younger of 
Syracuse to the prytaneum of Tarentum with as many lights as there 
were days in the year. 

J. 2. There are no means of determining whether 7) Kp:riov means the 
wife or the daughter of Critias. 

7, 3. ed&apéva, z.e. when her prayer was heard: cf. Ep. 1 supra. 

"7. 4. This lamp ‘outburned Canopus’, There is a curious verbal co- 
incidence with Isaiah xiv. 12 (Septuagint), was é&émecev ex tod ovpavod 
6 ‘Eéoopos 6 mpat avarédiov. 
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XXVII. Anth. Pail. vi. 60. 
7,4. The golden offerings of Croesus to the Delphian Apollo are 
enumerated and described by Hdt. i. 50, 51. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. vi. 178. 
7. 1. dmdov is the shield, dois, and so the epithets are in the feminine. 


XXIX. Anth. Pail. vi. 127. 

For a dedicated weapon, probably a helmet or shield, in the temple 
of Artemis, presumably at Miletus, to which Nicias belonged. 

Z,2. Of these yopol mapOévix Callimachus’ Hymn to Artemis is a 
specimen. In it, l. 226, Artemis is invoked as ‘the dweller in Miletus’ 


XXX. Anth. Pal. vi. 160. 

There is a very similar epigram by Philippus, Am¢h. Pad. vi. 247 ; cf. 
also Kaibel, Ep~igr. Graec. 776. 

2,2. The shuttle may be called dAxvoy icrév, either from its ringing 
sound (cf. the xepxidos mavn in Arist. Poet. 1454 b. 35) or from the swift 
flash of colour in which it passes through the loom. 

Z. 3. xapnBapéovra, with its heavy swathe of wool at the top. 

2.6, orduwv, ‘warp’, must here mean thread spun for use as warp. 
With the rest of the line cf. Catull. lxiv. 320, mol/ia lanae vellera vir- 
gati custodibant calathiscz. 


XXXI. Anth. Pal. vi. 22, without any author’s name. In Plan. it is 
attributed to Zonas. 

2,1. Cf. Virg. Eccl. ii. 51, cana tenera lanugine mala. 

7.4. Cf. Philippus in Auth. Pal. vi. 102, xdpvov xdwpov exaves €k 
Aerridav. 

7,5. A marginal note in the MS. says, ordpOvy& dé déyerat way TO «is 
6€ xaradjyov. It is specially used of the tip of a horn, as in Ep. 42 
infra. This Priapus was a wooden post carved into a head at the top, 
and below running into a point which was stuck into the ground. 


XXXII. Anth. Pail. vi. 98. 


XXXIII. Anth. Pal. vi. 36. 
Z. 4. Imitated from Theocr. vii. 155, ds emi cwp@ adris eyo maayu peya 
mTvOV. 


XXXIV. Anth. Pal. vi. 31 : headed adndov, with the words of d€ Nexdp- 
xouv added in a later hand. 

7, 2. For a description of the rites of Demeter Chthonia see Pausan. 
Corinthiaca, xxxv. 5-8. 


XXXV. Anth. Pail. vi. 53. 

With this epigram compare the famous lines of Du Bellay, Dun 
vanneur de blé aux vents, taken in substance from a Latin epigram by 
the Venetian scholar and historian Andrea Navagero (4.1483, d@. 1529). 
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This last, which is less easily-accessible, is eioth quoting as a speciiien 
of the feed and simplest Renaissance workmanship : 


Aurae, guae levibus percurritis aéra pennis 
Et strepitis blando per nemora alta sono, 

Serta dat haec vobis, vobis haec rusticus Tdmon 
Spargit odorato plena cantstra croco; 

Vos lentte aestum, et paleas setungite inanes — 
Dum medio fruges ventilat tlle die. 


/.2. From this line Suidas has an entry in his lexicon, mwraros, 
Opemrixos, avéytixds. Meineke says the word could not have such a 
meaning : mucrordr@, mpnvrare (cf. dvéuwv mpnirare Zéupe in an epigram 
by Dioscorides, Auth. Pal. xii. 171), keordtr@, have been suggested by 
different editors. Cf. Milo’s song in Theocritus (x. 46) : 

"Es Bopénv Gvepov ras xdpOvos a a Topa Du 
i Lépupoy Breréra- maivera 6 oraxus otras. 


Columella (L, 20) speaks of the ends aequalisgue Favonius as the best 
wind for winnowing in, 


XXXVI. Anth. Pal. ix. 142. 

‘see § AAAoyxe i is Brunck’s correction of the MS. xéxev6e. 

7, 3. \iBa is a shortened form (ddypnyevov) of uBdda ; it apparently 
does not occur elsewhere. 

7. 4. dmoodpeOa, a frequentative aorist equivalent to a present. 


XXXVII. App. Plan. 291. It occurs twice in the Planudean Anth- 
ology, the second time with the reading ai pu td (abéoo Oépevs in 7. 3. 

/. 2. oiovéuos here is most probably ‘shepherd’, from ois: but it is 
possible that oxomas oiovdpou, ‘a lonely peak’, may be the true reading ; 
cf. KiOapaves 7 olovduor oxomia in the epigram of Simonides, zz/ra 
ill. 61. 

XXXVIII. Anth. Pal. vi. 177: without the name of any author. 
Ahrens places it among the Duda et Spuria in his edition of Theocritus. 
He restores the Doric forms, dpuvas, etc., throughout. 


XXXIX. Anth. Pail. vi. 16. 
One of fifteen epigrams (Ath. Pal. vi. 11-16 and 179- 187) by differ- 
ent authors on the same subject, four of them by Archias. 


XL. Anth, Pal. vi. 2€8. Also quoted by Suidas, s.vv. cicaro, 
trépirxe, elvooipudAoy and paipocas. 

Compare with this the single Greek epigram written thy the poet 
Gray, one of the many scattered proofs of the extraordinary genius 
which alone in that age penetrated the inmost spirit of Greek literature: 

‘ACopevos tokvOnpov ExnBdrov Groos avdooas 
ras Oewads repevn Aeime kuvaye Oeas. 

Movva dp’ evOa kuvav (abéov xdayyetow draypol 
avtaxeis Nuppay adyporepay xedddeo. 
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Z. 2. dpiov corr. Jacobs for MS. Biov: others read fpiov, ‘spur’ of a 
mountain. wtmépurxe perhaps merely means ‘stand above’; but it 1s 
generally taken as meaning ‘protect’, tarepioyew xeipa being the full 
expression. 

7. 3. «ire MS., #re Suid. The editors for the most part read éore (‘so 
long as thou goest’), which is not Greek. I have made what seems the 
simplest emendation. 

7. 4. xvoiy is a dative of accompaniment, equivalent to ody kvoiv. 


XLI. Anth. Pal. vi. 253. 

7,2. mpe@v is a rare variant of mpav, a headland of coast or spur 
of hill. 

?. 3. The ‘hut of Pan’ is probably the little penthouse over the god’s 
image to protect it from birds and rain. Cf. also however Endymion, 
i. 232, ‘O thou, whose mighty palace roof doth hang from jagged trunks, 
and overshadoweth eternal whispers.’ 

2, 4. Kaooains MS., corr. Hecker. Bassae in Arcadia was one of the 
most celebrated shrines of Apollo: the temple stands high on the hill- 
side in a most imposing situation. 

2.5. The hunters nailed up their trophies on these old juniper stumps: 
for the practice cf. Paulus Silentiarius in Am¢h. Pal. vi. 168. 

Z. 6. Eustathius, on Od. xvi. 471, brép wéduos, 66. "Eppaos Aodos eortiv, 
mentions a story that Hermes was brought to trial before the gods at 
the suit of Hera for the murder of Argus, and acquitted, the judges all 
casting down their pebbles of acquittal at his feet as they passed; d0cv 
axpt Tov viv Tos avOpamous xara Tas ddovs . . . g@pods Totetv AiPwv Kal 
Sutyovras mpooBddretv Aidovs, kat rovrous kadeiv ‘Eppaiovs Adghouvs. Another 
scholium on the same passage says that the name “Eppa Aodor was 
given to the Roman milestones, because Hermes mp@ros €xa@npe tas 
édovs. There is an epigram of unknown authorship, 4f/. Plan. 254, on 
one of these "Eppaios Adar Or “Eppaxes ; it is there at once a propitia- 
tion to the god and a mark of the distance, seven stadia, from a place 
called Atyés Kpnyvn. 


XLII. Anth. Pal. vi. 111: with title "Avriwdrpov merely. 

The places mentioned in the epigram are all Arcadian except Lasion, 
which was a town in Elis, but near the border of Arcadia. 

2.3. A Thearidas is mentioned by Polybius, xxxii. 17 and xxxviii. 2, 
as Achaean envoy to Rome, B.C. 158 and 146; it may have been his 
son for whom this epigram was written. 

/. 4. pouBerés means shaped like a rhomb or diamond; it may be 
doubted whether we should not read here popSnr@, ‘ whirled’. 

1.5. ordpOvyé, ‘antler-point’: see note on Ep. 31 supra. Antipater 
like Pindar falls into the mistake of giving the female deer horns, 
Arist. Poet. 1460 b. 31, @re mérepdv éort 7d dpdprnpa, Tv Kara Thy TéxvyY 
kar G\Xo cupBeBnkos ; €Aarrov yap, ei py Ser Gru Eaghos Ondreva Képara ovK 
exel, i) ef dupnrws eypapev : the reference being to Pind, Olymf. iii. 52. 
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XLII. Anth. Pal. vi. 75. 

Z. 4. emi merely means ‘ with’, 

2.7. Lyctus was a town in Crete. 

7. 8. The adudidéa were metal sockets into which the ends of the bow 
were fitted and on which the bowstring was attached. 


XLIV. Ap. Plan. 17. Attributed by Natalis Comes, J7ZyZZ. v. 6, to 
Ibycus ; but it is obviously of late date. 


XLV. Anth. Pal. vi. 79. 

7.3. The herds of Pan here, as in Keats, Eudymion, i. 78, are pro- 
bably not visible to mortals. 

7.5. There is a play on words which can hardly be rendered in a 
translation, ro éwavAvov or 7 é€mavAia meaning also the day after the 
marriage ceremony. Pan will find consummation and rest here after 
his long wanderings in search of Echo. 

2.6. Cf. vi. 10 infra, and an anonymous epigram Azth. Pai. vi. 87, 
which speaks of Pan as leaving the company of Bacchus and wander- 
ing over the country in search of Echo. 


III 


I. Anth. Pal. vii.253. Also quoted by a scholiast on Aristides iii. 154. 

For the critical questions involved in this and the next epigram, see 
Bergk Lyr. Gr. ill. p. 426 foll. The authenticity of both is beyond 
reasonable doubt. The only question is which is the Athenian and 
which the Lacedaemonian inscription; and, as Bergk points out, 2. 3 
of this epigram applies more naturally to Athens. The mutual jealousy 
of the two states probably accounts for the absence of any distinctive 
expressions. 

2, 3. mepiOciva, sc. as a crown. Cf. the epigram of Mandrocles the 
Samian engineer in Hdt. iv. 88, atr@ pev créhavov repibels Sapiouwr dé 
KvOos. 


II. Anth, Pal. vii. 251. See the note to the last epigram. 


Ill. Anth. Pal. ix. 304. 

The bridging of the Hellespont and the cutting of Athos were 
favourite themes with Greek rhetoricians. Cf. Isocr. Paneg. 58 E, 
5 mavres Opvdova1, To oTpatoTéd@ TrEdTA péev Sia THs Hreipov meCedoa dé 
dia ths Oadarrns, and Arist. Rhet. 1410 a. 11. This perpetual repetition 
provoked the sneer of Juvenal (x. 173): 

creditur olim 
Velificatus Athos et guicguid Graecia mendax 
Audet in historia, constratum classibus isdem 
Suppositumgue rotis solidum mare. 


IV. Anth. Pal. vii. 249. Hdt. vii. 228, Gapdcior S€ ogi avrod ravry, 
THTEp EwEGor, Emvyéypanra ypdppara héyovra Trade .. . Toiar S€ Sraprinryor 
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‘din & Eeiv’, ayyé\Aew (so the best MSS.) x.7.A. It is also quoted by 
Diod. Sic, xi. 33, and by Strabo, ix. p. 656 C, who says that the pillars 
with the inscription still existed in his time. Strabo and Diodorus both 
quote Z, 2, rois xeivav canine vouinos ; Suidas s.v. Aewvidns follows 
Hdt. and the Ms. Pal. 
Cic. Zusc. i. 101, Pari animo Lacedaemontii in Thermopylis occiderunt, 
in guos Simonides : 
Dic hospes Spartae nos te hic vidisse iacentes 
Dum sanctis patriae legibus obsequimur. 


V. Anth. Pail. vii. 242. 

It is not known to what event this epigram refers. It is headed in 
the Palatine MS. eis rovs pera Aewvidou reXevrnoaytas, which is obviously 
absurd, 

VI. Anth. Pail. vii. 512. 

One of two epigrams by Simonides on the defenders of Tegea who 
had fallen in battle; the other (Amzh. Pal. vii. 442) is for their tomb, 
this perhaps for a commemorative: monument in the city. O. Miiller 
refers them to some occasion in the wars between Tegea and Sparta, 
B.C. 479-464 ; but it seems more likely that they are on the Tegeates 
who fell in the battle of Plataea. There was a separate mound there 
over the Tegeate dead (Hdt. ix. 85), and no doubt a memorial of them 
at Tegea as well. 


VII. Anth. Pal. vii. 245. It follows an epigram under the name of 
Gaetulicus on the battle between three hundred Spartans and three 
hundred Argives to decide the possession of Thyrea (Hdt. i. 82), with 
the heading rod avrov cis rovs atvrovs. The eis rovs avrovs is plainly 
absurd. But //. 1 and 2 are partially extant on a marble fragment of a 
date between 300 and 350 B.C. found near the Olympieum at Athens 
(Kaibel Ef~igr. Graec. 27) which proves that}rovd avrod is wrong also. 
A scholium suggests that it is either on the Athenian and Theban dead 
at Chaeronea, or on those slain in the subsequent battle in. which 
Alexander crushed the revolt of Thebes, B.C. 335. 


VIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 160. This epigram is probably authentic 
though there is some doubt as to all those ascribed to Anacreon. See 
Bergk, Lyr. Gn. iii. p. 281. 

It is conjectured that this Timocratus was one of the Teians who 
re-colonised Abdera after the capture of Teos by the Persians under 
Harpagus, B.C. 544, and was killed in a battle with the neighbouring 
Thracians (see Hdt. i. 168); but nothing is certainly known on the 
subject. 

7.1. év MS., qv Bergk, without obvious necessity. 

hi % Soph. Phil. 436, médepos ovdév’ dvdp’ éxov aipei Trovnpor, ana 
Tovs xpnorovs dei, and /r. incert. 649,” Apns yap ovdev rdv KaxOv doyiferat. 


IX. Anth. Pail. vii. 255. 
Nothing is known of the occasion of this epigram, nor on what 
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authority it is assigned to Aeschylus. The style is of the best period ; 
and a Life of Aeschylus says that he-competed with Simonides in 
eAéyeva. 

7. 1. pevéyxns, which does not seem to occur elsewhere, is formed on 
the analogy of the Homeric pevemrodAepos. 


X. App. Plan. 26. 

On the Athenians who fell in the great victory over the Chalcidians 
after the unsuccessful invasion of Attica by the confederacy under 
Cleomenes king of Sparta, B.c. 504: Hdt. v. 77. 

Z. 4. Cf. Pind. Jsthm. iv. 26, rpaxyeta vias mrodépovo. 


XI. Anth. Pal: vii. 256. Also quoted by Philostratus, vzta Apoll. 
i. 23. On the Eretrian captives settled at Ardericca in Cissia by Darius 
after the first great Persian War of 490 B.C., as described by Hdt. vi. 119. 
Philostratus, /.c., gives a more or less legendary account of memorials 
of the colony surviving up to the time of Apollonius. He places the 
colony ‘in Cissia near Babylon’, one long day’s journey from the city 
of Babylon. Four hundred and ten of the seven hundred and eighty 
prisoners reached Ardericca alive. They built temples and an agora 
in the Greek style, and continued to speak Greek for about a century. 
Damis, a contemporary of Apollonius, saw this epigram on a Greek 
tomb there. So far Philostratus, who may possibly be preserving some 
fragments of a real tradition. 

For the question of the authenticity of this and the next epigram, see 
Bergk Lyr. Gr. ii. p. 297, who inclines to consider them genuine. A 
ground for suspicion is the mention of the plain of Ecbatana, which 
was in Upper Media, and at least three hundred miles distant from 
Ardericca. But we need never look for accurate geography in Greek 
poets when speaking of Persia; both Ecbatana here and Susa in the 
next epigram are probably used vaguely for the heart of the Persian 
empire. 

XII. Anth. Pal. vii. 259: also quoted by Diog. Laért. Vita Platonis, 
c. 33, and by Suidas s.v."Immos. See the notes to the last epigram. 

Z, 1, Suidas has EiBoégev, which is perhaps right. 


XIII. Vita Anonyma Aeschyli, printed in most editions. The first 
couplet is also quoted in Plutarch de E-rszlio, c. 13, and the second in 
Athenaeus xiv. 627 D. Athenaeus is the authority on which it is 
ascribed to Aeschylus himself, the author of the Life merely saying 
that the people of Gela engraved it on his tomb. It is referred to by 
Pausan. AZtzica, xiv. 5. 

Aeschylus died at Gela in Sicily, B.c. 456. 

2. 3. For the grove of the hero Marathon, from which the battlefield 
was named, see Pausan. AZtica xv. 3, xxxii. 4. 


XIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 651. 


1. 1. doréa xeiva, MS, The correction Aevcd, which laxbie suggested 
but did not print in his text, is undoubtedly right. 
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Z. 2. Incised letters in marble were nearly always coloured, generally 
with minium, but sometimes as here with xvavos, blue carbonate of 
copper. 

Z. 3. Doliche was another name of the island Icaria, one of the larger 
Sporades, which gave the name of the Icarian sea to the channel 
between the Sporades and Cyclades. Dracanon or Drepanon was the 
northern promontory of this island: 

7. 5. Eevins wodvpndeos MS. Reiske and Jacobs both saw that a proper 
name was concealed here, the former proposing to read Zevia modvuxnbeos, 
‘the unfortunate Xenias’, and the latter yepoi & ¢y@ Zevins mwodvxndeos, 
‘by the hands of the unfortunate Xenia’ (mother or wife of the dead 
man). I keep the MS. reading : ‘fro hospitio meo cum Polymede’. 

2.6. The Dryopes were the inhabitants of Doris, the neighbouring 
state to Malian Trachis, and only divided from it by a spur of Mount 
Oeta. 

XV. Anth. Pail. x. 3. 

Probably an epitaph on an Athenian who had died at Meroé. It is 
among the Iporperzixa in the Anthology, and Jacobs accordingly says, 
‘hominem de exsilio lamentantem poeta alloguit videtur” But Oavdvra, 
2. 3, makes this explanation impossible. 

For the sentiment cf. Cic. Zusc. i. 104, Praeclare Anaxagoras; gui 
cum Lampsact moreretur quaerentibus amicis velletne Clazomenas in 
patriam st quid et accidisset afferri, Nihil necesse est, inguit, undigue 
enim ad inferos tantundem viae est: also an epigram by Arcesilaus, 
quoted by Diog. Laért. iv. 30: 

AAG yap «is ’Ayépovra rov ov pardv ioa xédevOa, 
as aivos avdpav, mavtobev perpevpeva. 

XVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 368. On an Athenian woman, probably one of 
those carried to Rome after the storm and sack of Athens by Sulla on 
the first of March, B.c. 86. 

Z. 4. Cyzicus was built on a peninsula in the Propontis only joined to 
the mainland by a narrow passage: Strabo, xii. p. 861. 


XVII. Anth. Pal. vii. 265. Bergk, Zc. on ii. 22 supra, is unquestion- 
ably right in saying that this and the next epigram belong to a later 
period than Plato. 


St bene calculum ponas, ubigue naufragium est, says the hero in 
Petronius, Sa/. c. 115. 


XVIII. Anh. Pal. vii. 269. See the note to the last epigram. 
XIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 282, In Plan. under the name of Antipater. 
XX. Anth. Pal. vii. 264. 

XXI. Anth. Pai. vii. 350. 


XXII. Anth. Pal. vii. 277. 
Z. 1. Various emendations of this line hive been proposed, none con- 
vincing. The text as it stands, though extremely elliptical, is quite in 
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the manner of Callimachus. ‘At the hands of what stranger hast thou 
found burial, O shipwrecked man?’ 

7, 2. én’ aiyadois Edd. It is not necessary to alter the MS. reading. 
It means ‘stretched on the sand’, like én’ évvéa xeiro wéheOpa, Od. xi. 577. 


XXIII. Anth. Pal, vii. 285. 
1. 3. From Od. i. 161, dvépos 06 89 rov deve’ doréa wiOera OuBpo. Cf. 
Propert. Ill. vii. 11. 
Sed tua nunc volucres adstant super ossa marinae, 
Nunc tibi pro tumulo Carpathium omne mare. 


XXIV. Anth. Pal, vii. 496. Bergk, Lyr. Gr. iii. p. 466, argues that 
this epigram as it stands must be incomplete, the name of the dead 
man not being mentioned. He would therefore prefix to it the couplet 
also attributed to Simonides which occurs a little further down in the 
Palatine Anthology (vii. 511): 

Shya karaPOipévoro Meyaxhéos cdr’ dv wpa 
oikreipw oé, TdAav KadXia, ot’ €abes. 
and regards the eight lines thus reconstructed as ‘von tumulo inscrip- 
tum sed epistolium consolandi causa missum Calliae cutus filius Megacles 
naufragio prope Geraneam interitt’ It is an additional argument in 
favour of this proposal that Bergk is thus enabled to retain the MS. 
reading @dedev in Z. 1, which all other editors alter to apeAes. 

But the theory cannot be accepted. The epigram is obviously an 
epitaph, real or imaginary ; the rnde in 7. 6 agrees very ill with the ed?’ 
dy ipa of the other epigram; and it is almost superfluous to point 
out how much the beautiful and stately apostrophe to Mount Geraneia 
suffers by being removed from the beginning of the poem and trans- 
formed into a somewhat frigid statement of fact. Nor is it any 
insuperable objection that the name of the dead man is not given. In 
many of the sepulcral epigrams of the Anthology we must suppose that 
the name and family of the deceased were inscribed separately on the 
tomb, followed by the verses. For an instance similar to this of an 
inscription on a cenotaph, where the original monument has been pre- 
served, see Kaibel Zfigr. Graec. 89. On the tomb there is engraved 
first the name, Nixias Nixiov ’Eperpievs; then follow eight lines of 
elegiacs, beginning : 

Sjua 760’ ev Keven Keira xOovi, [capa & én’ dypod] 
’Opeiov kpumrer mupKain POipévov. 

Tévd &rt ramrraivoyr’ €mi yovvact marpos [? marpds yovvacr] papas 
“Awdns of oxorias aupéBarev mrépvyas. 


where the révée is like the 6 pév of Simonides here. 

Z. 1. Mount Geraneia and the Scironian rock lay north of the Isthmus 
of Corinth, leaving a narrow pass between Corinth and Megara along 
the coast. The spot was celebrated for the legendary leap of Ino and 
the slaying of the robber Sciron by Theseus. 
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7, 2. €x SxvOéwv MS., es Bergk, an almost certain correction, though it 
is possible to keep the MS. reading, translating it, with Jacobs, ‘ Tanain 
e Scythis descendentem’. 

2. 3. Il. ii. 626, vnowy at vaiovor wépny adds: cf. Soph. 47. 596, & crew 
Sadapis, ov pév mov vaies ddimdayxros. 

7. 4. For the Medoupis or Modoupis wérpa, a rock projecting into the 
sea at this point of the coast, see Pausan. AZzica xliv. 8. The reading 
of this line in the MS. is dyvéa veupopévas audi pe Oovpiddos. Salmasius 
suggested dyxea, ‘ravines’, which has been generally accepted. Bergk 
ingeniously reads : 

oidua Oadaoons 
ayéa pavopévns apt Modovpidda 
‘the billow of the sea that raves round accursed Molurias’, for the 
epithet referring to Pausan. /.c. ras 5€ pera ravrny (the Modoupis wérpa) 
vopifovow évayeis, Ore mapoikav ohiow 6 Skeipwv, drdcas trav Lvov 
ereruyxavey, nhie opas és tiv Oddaocoav. But the alteration of vupopévns 
into pavouevns is rather arbitrary, and the reason he gives, ‘cum neque 
rupes ista neque mare vicinum nivale dict potuerit’, entirely incom- 
prehensible. 


XXV. Anth. Pal. vii. 497. 
7. 6. In the epithet d&eivov there is a further allusion to the name of 


the Euxine Sea. 


XXVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 273. 

Z, 3. Cf. Propertius, IV, vii. 7, mzser excidit aevo. : 

7.6. oixevyat MS., corr. Stadtmiiller. Cf. 7/7. xxi. 260, rod pév re 
mpopéovtos bd Wnpides daca dxAcdvrat. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 639. 
7. 2. The ’O&eia, rocky islets off the coast of Acarnania; are mentioned 


by Strabo x. p. 458, as Avmpal kat rpaxeia. They lay at the mouth of 
the Achelous, where navigation was difficult owing to shifting banks 
caused by the silt of the river, which came down with a violent current. 
7. 3. dvoua here means ‘bad name’, as in Ep. 47 zuzfra. 
_@.5. Scarphe was a small seaport in Locris. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 499. 
7, 3. For Icaria see note on Ep. 14 supra. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 502. 

On a tomb by the high-road just outside the city wall of Torone. 

7. 2. For airny it has been proposed to read aimny or kdecrnv, but no 
change is necessary ; the atvrnvy conveys a touch of tenderness on the 
part of the speaker towards his native place, and implies its distinction 
as the chief city of Thrace. 

Z. 4. Strymonias was the name given by Greek sailors in the Aegean 
to the north wind that came down from the region of the Strymon. 
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Xerxes was caught in it and seme ede penecker! on his flight from 
Salamis, Hdt. viii. 118. 

It is generally the evening rising of the Tene impetus ortentis Flaedt, 
(put down by Columella under November 4th) which is spoken of as 
the time of storms. But Serv. on Aen. ix. 665 says, guorum et ortus et 
occasus tempestates gravissimas facit; and their morning setting would 
be about a month later. 

XXX. Anth. Pal. vii. 739. 

2. 4. Sciathus is a small island off the northern coast of Euboea and 
opposite the Gulf of Torone. 

XXXI. Anth. Pal, ix. 315. 

Z. 2. mie Oaocov MS., corr. Schneidewin. The form wifi seems to have 
been more colloquial than wie, and so is sigiees os better suited to the 
simplicity of the epigram. 

Z. 3. iSpvecOa applied to a fountain is rather a stretch of language, 
as it is seldom used in this sense except of a statue ortemple. But it 
hardly means more than ‘to dedicate’, and any additional meaning in 
it would be quite satisfied if we suppose that an artificial basin for the 
fountain was placed here by Simus. To alter with Hecker @ ém Ti\\o, 
‘by which (the statue of) Simus is set up beside his dead child’, 
completely spoils the epigram. | 

XXXII. Anth. Pal. vii. 474. 


XXXIII. Kaibel Hfigr. Graec. 576; C. 7..G. 6257. On a tomb 
found at Rome, 

XXXIV. Auth. Pal. vii. 308. 

XXXV. C. 7. G. 5816. On a tomb found near Naples and now in 
the Museum there. Above the inscription is a relief representing the 
child standing between his father and mother. 

7.4. The parents could not keep him though they held him by both 
hands. 


XXXVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 453. 


XXXVII. Kaibel Efigr. Graec., Addenda, 1.a; C.7.A.477c. Of 
the 6th century B.c. ; found at Athens and now in the Museum there. 


XXXVIII. Kaibel Epigr. Graec. 373; C. J. G. Add. 3847, 1. From 
a tomb at Yenidje in Asia Minor. 

1.4. *To be the love of the dead in their more populous world’: 
cf. izfra v. 17, xi. 6. The marble reads €pév modday epapevos mredvar. 


XXXIX. Kaibel Ep~igr. Graec. 190; C. 7. G. 2445. From a tomb in 
the island of Pholegandros, one of the smaller Cyclades. 


XL. Anth. Pal. vii. 535. In Plan. under the name of Theophanes. 


XLI. Anth. Pal. vii. 261. 
7, 2.° pr) Téxou ef pédAKou MS., 1) Téxow, et weArNer Hecker. 
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XLII. Anth. Pal. vii. 459. 


XLII. Anth. Pal. vii. 712. 

One of two epigrams (Amth. Pal. vii. 710, 712) on a girl who died 
just before her marriage, attributed to Erinna the famous contemporary 
of Sappho. The epigram of Leonidas or Meleager, zuz/ra iv. 7, which 
quotes Bdoxavos éoo’ ’Aida from here as words of Erinna’s, is regarded 
by Bergk as sufficient ground for accepting the authenticity of this 
epigram, and consequently of the other as well. Both appear to have 
been inscribed on the tgmb, which was further embellished with two 
figures of Sirens. 

7. 3. ra 8€ rou kaka Ta pe? Sp@vte MS., corr. Tucker. 

Zi. 5,6. The MS. reads: 

“Os rav raid’ ‘Ypévaos ef’ ais #Sero mevKas 
rav® eri xadeoras edeye mupKaias. 
It is impossible in so involved a sentence to be certain what the original 
reading was, though it is easy enough to see how it became corrupted. 
The text printed is a modification of Bergk’s restoration. 
Cf. the epigram of Meleager, z7/ra xi. 42. 


XLIV. Anth, Pal. vii. 185. 

On a Libyan slave-girl who had been manumitted and adopted by 
her mistress, and died at a villa on the coast of Latium. 

Z, 4. Freedmen and freedwomen had a share in the family tomb, 
from which slaves were excluded ; sz6z sutsque libertis libertabusque is 
a common formula in the dedication of a family vault, 

1. 5. mip érepov, the marriage torch. 


XLV. C. Z G. 6261. In the Borghese Gardens at Rome. These 
four lines are engraved above a portrait in relief with a cithara of eleven 
strings on one side and a lyre of four strings on the other. Below the 
portrait is another epigram of eight lines, and under it the name 
PETRONIAE MUSAE. 

7. 3. Theogn. 568, xceicopa: dare AiBos apboyyos. 


XLVI. C. ZG, 6268. The history of this epigram is very curious. 
It is inscribed on a marble tablet, professing to be in memory of one 
Claudia Homonoea, conliberta and contubernalis of Atimetus Anthero- 
tianus, a freedman of the imperial household. At the sides are Latin 
elegiacs, twenty-six lines in all, The tablet was supposed to have been 
discovered in San Michele at Rome and to be of the first century A.D. 
But the Latin verses are too plainly not ancient ; and in fact the whole 
monument is a Renaissance forgery. Nothing is known as to the date 
or person of the forger ; but there can be no doubt that this epigram is 
really ancient and that it was the basis upon which he constructed the 
rest. 


XLVII. Anth. Pal. vii. 700. Headed Aodapov ypapyparicod, and 
generally attributed to Diodorus of Sardis ; but see-notes below. 
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1.1. ip expuev MS., 7 p’ expuperv Edd. after Brunck, but there does not 
appear to be evidence for the existence of sucha form. If the epitaph 
be of late date, it is possible that the MS. reading (scanned accentually) 
isright. Otherwise the change I have made is simple : once pexexpudev 
had become pexpudev, the further change of d into 7 would be inevitable. 

Z. 3. ovvoyua, ‘ill name’, as in Ep. 25 supra. Hecker suggests, very 
plausibly, rarraivay, rd parnv ovvopa, ‘Povdivios. 

“‘Poudivos MS. “Pouvdiavos has also been suggested. A later hand has 
added, as a sub-title, eis “Poudiavod rivos yuvaixa. But names ending in 
-Zanus do not seem to have the penult short before the third century A.D. 

An interesting suggestion has been made that there is a play on the 
word rufianus, as to which see Ducange, s.v. It means (1) a bawd; 
(2) a disorderly person generally, much in its modern sense: Ducange 
quotes ‘semper ebrium et publicum ruffianum’ from the Statutes of Milan. 
But there is no evidence for the existence of the word before the Middle 
Ages. 


XLVIII. Anth. Pal. vi. 348. 

Z. 1. The order is very involved ; the sense is, rovro athivov ypdpupa ris 
Awodwpeiov coins éyer pe (2.€. the marble) cexdpOar dkupdp@ Aexoids. 

7.6. For the converse cf, Cic. Vat. Deor. ii. 69, concinne ut mulia 
Timaeus: gui cum in historia dixisset gua nocte natus Alexander esset 
ceadem Dianae Ephesiae templum deflagravisse, adiunxit minime id esse 
mirandum, quod Diana, cum in partu Olympiadis adesse voluisset, ab- 
Suisset domo. 


XLIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 167. The preceding epigram in the Ms. is 
headed Acocxopidou, of 5€ Nuxdpxov, and this one, rod avrod, of dé ‘Exaraiov 
Caciov. It is usually included among the epigrams of Dioscorides. 


L. Kaibel Efpigr. Graec. 596; C. 7. G. 6735. Ona tomb at Ravenna, 
of the second or third century A.D. 


LI. Kaibel Edigr. Graec. 204 B. On a tomb at Cnidos, of the first 
century B.C. Four lines follow on the marble, in which the wife replies 
that she has not drunk the water of Lethe, 


- LIL. Auth. Pal. vii. 163. 

This is one of the most graceful specimens of the epitaphs Kara mevow © 
kai dmdxpiow which were favourite in later Greece. It is followed in the 
Anthology by two others on the same Prexo and of the same purport, 
one by Antipater of Sidon, and the other by Archias. Antipater lived 
a century and a half after Leonidas, and Archias probably at least a 
century later than Antipater; if the attribution of the three epigrams 
is correct, they are a very curious instance of the narrow academicism 
of Greek literature in the Alexandrian and Roman periods, . 

Other epitaphs of similar form are Anzh. Pal. vii. 64, 79, 470, 5523 
see also Ep. 62 zu/fra. 
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The purer taste of the best period discouraged such garrulity in an 
epitaph. See the curious passage in Theophrastus (Car. xiii.) where 
it is made a mark of the mepiepyos or busybody, yuvarkds reheurnodons 
emvypawa ert rd pvijpa Tov Te avdpos adrhs Kal Tov warpds Kal THs pyTpos Kal 
auTis Ths yuvatkds Tovvopua Kal modamn €or, precisely what is done here. 
But the pathetic beauty of the last two lines more than redeems the rest. 

7. 1. Iapin xiv, a cifpus or truncated column of Parian marble sur- 
mounting the tomb. 


LIII. Auth. Pal. vii. 667. A scholium says it is from a tomb in the 
church of S. Anastasia at Thessalonica. 


LIV. Kaibel Efigr. Graec. 47. Of the fourth century B.c. ; found at 
the Piraeus. The name of the nurse was Malicha of Cythera. 

For the fashion of having Spartan nurses see Plutarch, Lycurgus, 
c. 16, 


LV. Anth. Pal. vii. 178. 

Z, 1. ‘Lydian’ was a term for the lowest class of slaves ; cf. Eur. A/c. 
675. 

_ £2. The rpofevs or madaywyds took charge of a child when he was 

five or six years old, and remained in charge of him till he grew up, 

Cf. Anth. Pal. ix. 174. 


LVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 179. 
LVII. Kaibel'Z Azer. Graec. 627. Found near Florence. 


LVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 211. 

The white Maltese lap-dogs were as much prized as pets in ancient 
times as they are now. Athenaeus, xii. 518 F, says that the citizens 
of Sybaris used to keep xuvdpia Meduraia, dep atrois cat €mrecOa «cis ra 
yupvaova. Theophrastus (Char. xxi.) makes it characteristic of the 
puxpopiArdtipos or man of petty ambition to erect a monument to such a 
dog: xai xvvapiov S€ rehevticavtos aire prvqjpa mwoujoa Kal orvAdtdvoy 
Toucas emvypayae KAAAOS MEAITAIOS. 

Z.4 is repeated with a variation in another epigram by the same 
author, z2#/ra xi. 13. 


LIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 197. 

One of a group of eleven epigrams on crickets kept as pets, Anzh. 
Pal. vii. 189, 190, 192-8, 200, 201. Seven of these are epitaphs ; vii. 194, 
by Mnasalcas, is on this same little creature. From comparing the 
two poems it appears that the Oropus mentioned here is not the town 
on the borders of Attica and Boeotia, but another of the same name on 
the Strymonian gulf not far from Amphipolis. 


LX. Anth. Pai. vii. 204. 

One of three epigrams, two by Agathias himself and one by Damo- 
charis, on a tame partridge belonging to Agathias and killed by his 
cat. A scholium in the MS. adds atAovpos 6 mapa ‘Popaians (Ze. the 

2A 
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Byzantines) Aeydpevos ydrros. The cat had been introduced from Egypt 
and domesticated in Europe under its present name, but in literary 
Greek the old word aidoupos was still used. 
Cf. xi. 12 zmfra; and for the unexpected turn in the final wish, 
Ammianus in Avzh. Pal. xi. 226: 
Eiy oot xara ys Kovpyn Kxdévis, oixrpe Néapxe, 
dpa ce pyidios eEcpvowor kvves. 


LXI. Pollux v. 47. 

7.4. It cannot be certainly determined whether olovdyuos means ‘lonely’ 
(from oios), or ‘ pastured by sheep’ (from ois). The word ‘pastoral’ has 
something of the force of both. Cf. ii. 37 supra and the note there, 


LXII. Auth. Pal. vii. 524. 

This Charidas was probably a Pythagorean philosopher. Their 
doctrine of transmigration implied the immortality of the soul; cf. Ov. 
Metam. xv. 153 foll. where the text omnia mutantur, nthil intertt is 
expanded at some length. 

Z. 3. dvodo, doctrines of a resurrection. é¢pecOa ava eis tiv yéveow 
says Plato of the souls who had chosen their new lives, Rep. x. 621 B. 

After 1. 4 follows another couplet in the Ms. : 

Odros euos Adyos Vupuv arnOwos, ei dé rv Hdvv 
Bodvdex meAXalov Bods péyas civ ’Aidy. 

The last line is generally regarded as desperate ; ‘longum est interpretum 
somnia adscribere’ is the conclusion of Jacobs: and later editors have 
been equally unsuccessful. Failing the discovery of any plausible 
meaning in the words as they stand, or of any probable emendation, I 
have omitted the couplet from the text. Jacobs’ own conjecture was 
that zeAAaiov might be the name of a small Macedonian coin (derived 
from Pella, as the florin and bezant from Florence and Byzantium), and 
that the meaning of the line was ‘food is cheap in Hades’, It is also 
just possible that Pellaeus was the name of some one who taught the 
doctrine of transmigration. Stadtmiiller thinks that there is an allusion 
to Aesch, Agam. 36, ra & Gra arya, Bods emi yhooon péyas BEBnxev. I 
had previously conjectured ei dé rév 7d0v Bothes rod Sayiov (Pythagoras), 
Bovs peyas ey’ ’Aidn, comparing the epigram, also by Callimachus, zz/ra 
iv. 26, Another conjecture perhaps worth mentioning is e? d€ rov nddv 
BovAe, méAXa Gis Bots péyas civ ’Aidy, comparing ray oiv ray wé\Xay~ in 
Theocr. v.99. But neither is at all convincing. 


LXIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 509. 


LXIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 346. An epitaph at Corinth, according to a 
note in the MS. which justly adds that it is Oavparos d&uov. 


LXV. Anth. Pail. vii. 309. 


LXVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 254*: written on the margin of the MS. ina 
different hand. 
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LXVII. Anth. Pal. vii. 451. Cf. C. 7. G. 6276, last couplet : 


Kat Aéye Hwmidinv edderv, dvep: ov Oeyurdov yap 
O@nokewv Tovs ayabovs, GAN varvov Addy exe. 


IV 


I. C. J. G. 6186: on a Hermes found at Herculaneum. 

Probably an inscription for a library opening on to a court with plane- 
trees, like that in Pliny’s Tuscan villa (Z%. v. 6), and containing statues 
of the Muses, the guardians of the place. 

Z. 4. T@ xioe@, § with our ivy’, “EXcxov edxiogos, as it is called by Dios- 
corides in Auth. Pal. vii. 407, being the Muses’ home. 


Il. Anth. Pail. vii.6. Also inscribed on a terminus upon which a 
bust of Homer formerly stood, found outside the Porta S. Paolo at 
Rome, C. 7, G. 6092. The marble reads dd&ns for Biorf in 7, 2 and sav- 
Tos 6pas tovrov Saidadov apyérumov in Z. 4. 

Z, 4. Gippobia MS., &dippd6os, which would be the usual form, in the 
line as quoted by Suidas s.v. 


III. Anth. Pal. ix. 97. 

The ‘wail of Andromache’ over Hector is in //. xxii. 477-514 and 
xxiv. 725-745; ‘the battling of Ajax’ probably refers to the fighting in 
front of the Greek entrenchments, xii. 370 foll. ; the dragging of Hector’s 
_ body under the walls of Troy is in xxii. 395 foll. But Homer nowhere 
tells the story of the sack of Troy: / 2 is a translation of Aen. ii. 625, 
omne mihi visum considere in ignes Ilium et ex imo verti Neptunia 
Troia. 

Z. 6. xXiya, literally ‘slope’, is used widely for ‘district’, and specially 
as a technical term of geography equivalent to our ‘zone’. ain dugo- 
répn, Europe and Asia. 


IV. Anth. Pal. vii. 8. 


V. Athenaeus, xiii. 596 B, ’Evddgous Sé €raipas wai émt xadrAe dea- 
epovoas iveyxe kal 7 Navxparis, Awpixay te, qv 7 Kady Zara, epwpevnv 
yevouevnv Xapafov tov adeApod airns Kar’ eumopiay eis thy Navxparw 
drraipovros, Sia rhs moiuncews SiaBadret ws toda TOU Xapagov vordicapevyy. 
“Hpddoros & adriy “Poda@mw xadel, ayvody ori érépa tis Awpixns eoriv adry 
... €s d€ rHv Aapixay 108’ éroince rovriypappa Tocidirmos, kairo: €v TH 
Ai@toria modAdxis adris pynpovetoass éort dé rdde° Awpixa, doréa pév, 
K.T.A. 

See also Hdt. ii. 134-5 and Strabo xvii. p. 1161 D. The ode of 
Sappho mentioned by Herodotus is completely lost. 

7. 1. garada koopnoaro [kownoaro two MSS.]| deopav Athenaeus ; raha 
kévis ot 7 amddecpo. corr. Dehéque. I have written 78 dmddeopos as 
being nearer the MSs. 
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Z. 4. cvyxpous is from xpos: cf. supra i. 24 and Theocr. ii. 140, x. 18. 

7. 7. Naucratis, the only open port in Egypt before the Persian 
conquest, remained a place of importance until after the foundation of 
Alexandria. 


VI. Anth. Pal. vii. 12. 

Little is known of Erinna, though her fame was only second to that 
of Sappho, whose friend and contemporary she was according to Suidas 
and Eustathius. She is said to have died very young. Her renown 
mainly rested on the poem called ’Adaxara (referred to here by its name 
in 2. 4, and as the ‘fair labour of hexameters’ in/ 5). It consisted of 
about 300 verses, of which a few fragments survive. Three epigrams 
are in the Anthology under her name, one of which is given swfra iii. 
43. It seems probable that this epigram is partly made up of phrases 
from her poem. 


VIL. Anth. Pai. vii. 13, under heading Aewyidov, oi d¢ Mededypov. 

This epigram must have been written by some one who had seen the 
two sepulcral epigrams composed by Erinna on her friend Baucis of 
Tenos. But the phrase Bacxavos éco’ ’Aida quoted here from the latter 
of these seems to have become proverbial, and it cannot be inferred 
that the writer had been in Tenos and seen the actual inscription. 

The way in which the half line of Erinna is re-echoed three centuries 
later has a curiously/exact parallel in Mr. Swinburne’s roundel on the 
death of the translator of Villon’s rondeau beginning Mort, fapfelle de 
ta rigueur. 

7.1. For év tyvorddowwr pédiooay cf. the last epigram: also Plato, 
Ton, 534 B, éyovow of "wounrai, dru ex Movodv xknrov twav Kat varaev 
Spemopevor Ta pérn Hyuiv pépovow, Somep ai pédirra. It was in such 
metaphors that the word ‘ Anthology’ had its origin. 

VIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 28. Also quoted by Suidas s.v. oivomdrns. 

This and the following epigram are two out of ten or eleven on 
Anacreon, Anth. Pal. vii. 23-33 (it is not certain whether 32 refers to 
him or not), five of them being by Antipater of Sidon. 


IX. Anth. Pal. vii. 26. 

Z. 3. ydvos sc. durédov ; the full phrase is in Aesch. Pers. 615. 

Z. 5. o¥acu kG@pos MS. The text is Jacobs’ emendation. But we may 
suspect that two lines have dropped out between /. 5 and Z. 6. oivdeu 
(or evdot, which has also been suggested) is a feminine form and goes 
with xapos only by slipshod grammar. 


X. App. Plan. 305. 

Z. 1. véBpevot avdoi, flutes made out of the leg-bone of a fawn, which 
gave a shrill thin note. Ass-bones were also used for this purpose. 

Z. 3. The story of bees clustering on the lips of the young Pindar — 
when asleep on the wayside near Thespiae is told by Pausanias, © 
Boeotica, xxiii. 2. §0vds here probably has its proper meaning ‘yellow- 
brown’: cf. the note on vi. 20 zu/ra. 
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4.5. Plutarch, Won posse suaviter vivi sec. Epicurum, c. xxii., men- 
tions the story of Pindar hearing one of his own songs sung by the 
god Pan. 


XI. Anth. Pal. vii. 410. 

2.1. avém\ace MS. But the whole se gelbas is written in the person of 
Thespis. 

1, 2, Katvoropety xépiras is apie to moveivy Kavds yapiras : : of. the 
Latin xovare. 

Zz 3 TpOby kardyou MS., corr. Jacobs, comparing PERE. Ach. 628, 
e& 08 ye xopoiow Ablorixes TpvycKois 6 diSdoKados Hav. 

The jingle of d\wv and Odor is disagreeable and gives colour to an 
ingenious emendation, © rpuyos doxés; cf. the Arundel marble, 7. 55, 
kai Gov éréOn mp@tov icyddav aporxos Kai olvov audopeds. But it is 
hardly safe to alter the MS. reading where it gives an unexceptionable 
sense. 

7, 5. Cf. Epicharmus, /v. 98 Ahrens: 

‘Qs & ey Soxéa—doxéw yap; cada ioape Tov ore 
Tov éuev pvdpa Tor’ €ooeira Aéyov ToUTe@Y ETL" 

Kal AaBav tis adra mepidvoas Td pérpov, 6 viv exe 
Kiva, cat Sods rophipay, Aeyoure torkidous Kahois 
Avomdhaoros dv ros GAdovs evradaicrous aroparei. 


XII. Anth. Pal. vii. 22. 

Partly suggested by the celebrated chorus in the Oed. Co/. 668 foll. 

1. 3. hidoppo& simply means ‘ grape-clad’, as pudroorépavos in Anth. 
Pal. vi. 54 means ‘garlanded’. In such compound epithets one half 
is frequently ornamental; thus devdrovs dpd and ép0érovs méyos in 
Sophocles mean 1 little more than devds and épOds. Cf. also hitogfédpupos, 
infra, Vv. I. 

XIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 45. Also, with trifling variations, in two lives 
of Euripides. : 

It is headed in MS. Pal. SovxvdidSov rod icropixod, and quoted as by 
Thucydides in Athen. v. 187 E. But it is clearly of later, probably of 
Alexandrian date. According to one of the lives of Euripides it was 
inscribed on a cenotaph in Athens, and was also attributed to the 
celebrated musician and poet Timotheus (B.C. 446-357). 


XIV. Olympiodorus in his Life of Plato and Thomas Magister in his 
Life of Aristophanes quote this epigram. Bergk considers it authentic. 
It is, as he says, worthy of the author and the subject. Another life of 
Plato quotes it with érep 76cdov cvpeiy in /. I. 


XV. Anth. Pal. Vii. 414. 

Rhintho of Syracuse, who flourished in the reign of Ptolemy I., about 
300 B.C., invented the @AvaE or iaporpay@dia, a sort of burlesque 
tragedy. He founded a school of writers of this sort at Tarentum. 
No important fragments of his plays are preserved. We know the 
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titles of a few; among them is an ’Aydurpir, to which the Amphitruo 
of Plautus is probably indebted. These burlesques were written in 
loose metre, probably following the example of the Sicilian pipov. 

Z. 3. andovis is a collateral form of dydev rather than a diminutive ; 
from it is formed the diminutive dndovidevs. Cf. Catull. xxvii. 8, 


XVI. Anth. Pail. vii. 419. 

This.and the next epigram are two of three professing to be written 
by Meleager for his own tomb, Azzth. Pal. 417- 419. 

1.2. dpeidopevov sc. maow : the full phrase is given in the epigram of 
Callimachus, sufra, ili. 42. 

/. 4. ihapais Xdpiow refers to the Menippean satires of Meleager. 

7.6. The Meropes were traditionally the original inhabitants of Cos : 
cf. infra, viii. 6. 

1.7. Salam, ‘peace’, the usual form of greeting in Hebrew and 
kindred Semitic languages. The Phoenician word, transliterated as 
Naidios here, is uncertain. In the MS. of Plautus’ Poenw/us it is written 
Flaudoni. 


XVII. Anth. Pal. vii. 417. 

7.1. The force of the present, rexvoi, is to give the notion of what is 
the fact rather than what did happen; so generat is used by Virgil, 
Aen. viii. 141. 

7. 2. Gadara, to the south-east of the Lake of Tiberias, is the Ramoth- 
Gilead of the Old Testament. It is called ‘Attic’ here from the group 
of literary men whom it produced at this period : Strabo, xvi. p. 759, é« 
dé rav Taddpav Birddnuds re 6 Emixovpeios Kai Medéaypos cat Mévurmos 6 
amovdoyédows, The words ‘Syrian’ and ‘Assyrian’ are used in Greek 
literature generally without much distinction. 

7. 3. 6 abv Movoas ‘the companion of the Muses’: from Theocr. 
vil. 12. 

7,5. The saying is attributed to Socrates by Musonius quoted in 
Stobaeus, xl. 9, ri 8; ovxt Kown rarpis dvOporav dravrov 6 Kéapos eoriv, 
dorep n&iov Swxpdrns; There are two slightly different forms of it 
quoted from Euripides ; daca d€ xOav dvdpi yevvai mwarpis, Jr. incert. 
19, and @s mavraxov ye rarpis 7 Bookovoa yn, fr. Phaethon, 9 


XVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 412. 

The citharist Pylades of Megalopolis fl. about 200 B.c. Plutarch, 
Philop. xi. and Pausan. Arcadica, 1. 3, tell a story of Philopoemen 
entering the theatre at the Nemean festival soon after his victory at 
Mantinea over Machanidas tyrant of Sparta (B.c. 2c6) when Pylades 
was singing the Persae of Timotheus. Pausanias says he was the most 
famous singer of his time. 

Z.3. ‘Unshorn Apollo’ went into mourning so far as it was proper 
for a god to do so. For the practice of laying aside garlands on the 
arrival of bad news compare the story of Xenophon when the death of 
his son was announced to him, in Diog. Laért. Vita Xenophontis, c. to. 
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. 6. The Asopus here spoken of rises in Arcadia and flows northward 
into the Corinthian gulf; it must not be confounded with the better 
known Boeotian river of the same name. 

7, 8. For the epithet cf. Propert. Iv. xil. 4, Vom exorato stant adamante 
viae. 


XIX. Anth. Pail. vii. 571. 
Nothing else is known of this Plato. The date of the epigram is in 
the reign of Justinian. 


XX. App. Plan. 8. 

The contest of Apollo and Marsyas was one of the favourite subjects 
of Greek art. The most celebrated representation of it was the fresco 
of Polygnotus in the Lesche at Delphi, described by Pausanias, 
Phocica xxx. 9; his description is closely followed by Arnold in 
Empedocles on Etna. 

7, 2. kpodpa properly is a note struck on a string, but is used loosely 
of an air whether played on harp or flute. 

2. 5. ddvxroméda is an archaic word, taken from Hesiod, 7heog. 521. 

7. 7. Korot, flutes made of the hard wood of the African lotus tree. 
This or boxwood was the common material. 


XXI. Anth. Pal. vii. 696. 
See the notes on the last epigram. Marsyas used to play on the cliff 
of Celaenae in Phrygia, Pausan. /.c. 


XXII. Anth. Pal. ix. 266. In Plan. attributed to Philippus. 

Glaphyrus was a celebrated flute-player of the time of Augustus. He 
is mentioned by Juvenal, vi. 77, and Martial, Iv. v. 8. 

7,5. Hyagnis was the father of Marsyas. 


XXIII. Anth. Pal, ix. 433. Placed among the doubtful epigrams by 
Ahrens. It does not seem unworthy of Theocritus. 

Z. 3. 6 8€ Baxddos eyyibev aoei MS., probably from a recollection of Idyl 
vii. 72, 6 dé Tirupos éyyvOev doi. dpprya Oed€ei is restored from the MSS. 
of Theocritus. 

1. 4. xapdderov mvedpa is an extremely bold synecdoche for mvevpa 
Kapodérou ouptyyos. 

1. 5. eyyiOev dvrpov MS. The MSS. of Theocritus read éyyis d€ ordytes 
Aacias Spvds dytpov dmicbev. e€vdobev is Hermann’s correction. 

The epithet Aaovavynvy means that the mouth of the cave is thickly 
fringed with plants and creepers. The best commentary on it is 
Theocr. iii. 16, és redv dvtpov ixoipay tov xiocdy Siadds kal ray mrépiy & rv 
mukao det. 

7. 6. In Theocr. i. 15, the goat-herd does not venture to do so: 


> , , 4 , > , e 
Od Oéuis, & rrowny, Td pecapBpidy, od Oéuis Gpev 
, 4 an , os 3 ‘ eee Pee 
oupicdev. tov ava dedoixapes’ 7} yap am aypas 
‘ , 
Tavika KEKpakOs duravera, €ore O€ TiKpOs. 
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XXIV. Anth. Pal. xi. 133. 
Z. 3. Cf. Hor. 1 Sat. x. 63, capsis quem fama est esse librisgue ambustum 


proprits. 


Z. 6. xai ynv MS., corr. Jacobs. 
XXV. Anth. Pail. ix. 162. 


XXVI. Anth. Pail. vi. 310. 

A statue of Dionysus set up in a school-room speaks. 

2.2. The reference is to //. vi. 236. 

7. 3. The god stands against the wall where the Pythagorean allegory 
of virtue and vice is painted, and yawns with weariness at hearing his 
own words repeated over and over by the pupils. The d:rdovs Sapin 
(guae Samios diduxit litera ramos, Pers, iii. 56) is the letter Y, used by 
Pythagoras to illustrate the divergence of right and wrong. 

1. 6. iepis 6 mAdxapos, T@ Ge@ 8 aitoy tpéPo, says Dionysus in the 
Bacchae of Euripides /. 494. The passage of ortyopvia in which the 
line occurs appears to have been a favourite school exercise in recitation. 

The proverb rovpov dveap epoi (Or Tovpov dveipoy é€yoi in another 
epigram by Callimachus, zz/ra ix. 15) meant to tell some one a piece 
of news that he must know already. Cf. Plato, Rep. 563 D, and Circ. 
Alt. VI. ix. 3. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. vi. 303. 
There is a very similar epigram by Leonidas of Alexandria, Anzh. 


Pai. vi. 302, probably imitated from this, unless both are imitations of 
some older epigram. 

7.3. A note in a MS. of Plan. says fpxee rd io ydda povov’ TO yap avny 
mapéAxe, iayds alone meaning dried grapes. The epithet is put in to 
balance ziova. 

Z. 4. The oxvBadaare the multa de magna quae superessent fercula cena 
of Horace in the fable of the town and country mouse, 2 Saz. vi. 79 foll. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 358. It has been attributed, on the reported 
authority of an unknown MS., to Leonidas of Alexandria. Jacobs 
thinks it is by Diogenes Laértius. 

Panaetius of Rhodes, the Stoic philosopher and friend of Scipio 
Africanus the younger, flourished B.c. 150. The substance of his 
principal work, Hepi rod xaOjxovros, is preserved in the De Offict?s of 
Cicero. His teaching with regard to the immortality of the soul is 
stated in the Zusculan Disputations, 1.79: Credamus igitur Panaetio, 
a Platone suo dissentienti: quem enim omnibus locis divinum, quem 
sapientissimum, quem sanctissimum, quem Homerum philosophorum 
appellat, huius hanc unam sententiam de immortalitate animorum non 
probat. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 471. 
Cic. Zusc. i. 84: Callimachit quidem epigramma in Ambraciotam 
Cleombrotum est; quem ait, cum nihil et accidisset adversi, e muro-se 
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tn mare abtiecisse, lecto Platonis libro. The story is often referred to 
by ancient authors, and has been made imperishable in English by a 
line and a half of Milton (P. Z. iii. 471), 


—he who, to enjoy 
Plato’s Elysium, leapt into the sea, 
Cleombrotus. 


Z. 3. i) dvadeEdpuevos, ‘ only that he had read’. There is no reason for 
altering 7 ré into addAd. The ellipsis of the comparative before 7) is 
quite in the author’s manner, and is not unknown in the best Greek: 
cf. Soph. A7. 966, and the epigram of Crinagoras, zu/ra xi. 29. 


XXX. Anth. Pal. vii. 80. This Heraclitus of Halicarnassus is 
mentioned as an eminent scholar and a friend of Callimachus by 
Strabo, xiv. p. 656, and Diog. Laért. ix. 17, who quotes this epigram. 

7, 3. Virgil, Zc/. ix. 51, saefe ego longos cantando puerum memint me 
condere soles. 

2.5. The dndoves are the poems of Heraclitus (elegiacs according to 
Diog. Laért. Zc.). So ’AAkpavos dnddves in an anonymous epigram, 
Anth. Pal. ix. 184. 


XXXI. Anth. Pal. xii. 43. In the Ms. there follows another couplet : 
Avoavin, od dé vaixe kadds Kadds* adda rpiv eimety 
TovTo capas, nx® pyoi tis*” AXos Exet. 
which is rejected as a spurious addition by most editors. 
7.1. Cf. the epigram of Pollianus, Azzh. Pal. xi. 130: 
Tovs kukAtKovs TovTous, Tovs airap €meita éyovTas 
pc, Awmodv’ras GAXotpiov éréwv. 
7. 3. The phrase a6 xpnvns mivey is from Theognis, 959 : 
"Eore péev avtos émivov amd kpnvns pedavvdpou 
HOU ri pot eddKet Kat Kaddv ceiver Vdap, 
Nov & dn reOdrdora Vdap & dvapioryerat ihvi* 
a Ans 57 Kpnvns miopa 7) worapod. 
For the beginning of the line also cf. Theogn. 581, éxOaipw S€ yuvaixa 
mepiOponov, of which this is a parody. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. ix. 577. 

2. 2. The helix or spiral represents the path of the moon or a planet 
in the Zodiac. 

1. 4. Ocorpoins MS., hardly a possible form : corr. Dindorf. 


-XXXIII. Anth. Pail. ix. 205. It is also quoted in the prefaces to 
some MSS. of Theocritus. 

A motto for a collected volume of the pastoral poets. As such, it is 
written in Doric. 


XXXIV. Anth. Pal. vi. 352. 
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XXXV. App. Plan. 251. 

Miiller, Archdologie der Kunst, § 391, gives a catalogue of the chief 
representations of Eros and Anteros extant on reliefs or gems, chiefly 
of the late Greek and Graeco-Roman period. Serv. on Aen. iv. 520 
says, ‘’Avrépwra invocat contrarium Cupidint qui amores resolvit, aut 
certe (‘or rather’) cuz curae est iniqguus amor, scilicet ut implicet non 
amantem. Amatoribus praeesse dicuntur”Epas, ’Avrépas, Avoépws. 

1,1. rév dytiov MSS., corr. Jacobs: others would read ris avriov, with 
a mark of interrogation at the end of the line. 

7. 3. Cf. Meleager in Azth. Pal. xii. 144, where Myiscus plays the 
part that Anteros does here. : 

1. 5. Spitting thrice into the bosom disarmed witchcraft and averted 
Nemesis: cf. Theocr. vi. 39. 


XXXVI. App. Plan, 250. 
2.1. i8av adyvvot MSS., corr. Lobeck. 


XXXVII. App. Plan. 200. 

7. 2. Hesychius says ovdos’ padakés kal dradds. It might also mean 
‘curly-headed’. 

/. 5. Cf. the Athenian prayer quoted by Marcus Aurelius, v. 7, cov, 
bcov, & pire Zed, xara ras dpovpas tov ’AOnvaiwr kai rav wediov. 


XXXVIIL. App. Plan. 225. 


a 3; ‘Pan loved his neighbour Echo, but that child 
Of Earth and Air pined for the Satyr leaping,’ 


as Shelley translates Moschus, /d. iv. 
Z. 4. wnxris here means the wnxri cvpry& or Pan’s pipe, not, as usual, 
the Lydian harp. 


XXXIX. App. Plan. 174. 
The Armed Aphrodite was mainly worshipped in Laconia: cf. 
Pausan. Laconica, xv. 10 and xxiii. I. 


XL. App. Plan. 162. 

The Cnidian Aphrodite of Praxiteles was probably the most famous 
single work of art in the ancient world. Both Greek and Latin litera- 
ture are full of allusions to it. ‘Of all the images that euer were made 
(I say not by Praxiteles onely, but by all the workmen that were in the 
world) his Venus passeth that hee made for them of Gnidos: and in 
truth so exquisit and singular it was, that many a man hath embarked, 
taken sea, and sailed to Gnidos for no other busines, but onely to see 
and behold it. ... In the same Gnidos there be diuers other pieces 
more of Marble, wrought by excellent workmen, ... yet there goeth 
no speech nor voice of any but onely of Venus abouesaid; than 
which, there cannot be a greater argument to proue the excellencie of 
Praxiteles his work; they all seem but foils, to giue a lustre to his 
Venus. Holland’s Pliny, Book xxxvi. c. 5. - 
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XLI. App. Plan. 146. 
Compare the more famous epigram of Michelangiolo on his statue 
of Night in San Lorenzo: 


Grato m ’é’1 sonno, e pit ’l esser di sasso, 
Mentre che il danno e la vergogna dura ; 
Non veder, non sentir m’ é gran ventura ; 
Perd non mi destar: deh parla basso. 


XLIL Agp. Plan. 129. 


XLIII. App. Plan. 244: with the title eis eixdva Sarvpou mpos ri axon 
Tov avddv €xovros kal Somep dxpowpévov. The word xnpds in 7. 5 shows 
that this was not a statue but a picture, painted with wax as the 
medium. 

Z. 6. mnxris, ‘Pan’s pipe’: see note on Ep. 38 supra. 


XLIV. Anth. Pal. ix. 736. 

This is one of a set of thirty-one epigrams, Amzh. Pal. ix. 713-742, 
on the Cow of Myron, the famous masterpiece of Greek bronze which 
stood in the agora at Athens. ‘The piece of worke that brought him 
into name and made him famous, was an heifer of brasse; by reason 
that diuers Poets haue in their verses highly praised it, and spread the 
singularity of it abroad.’ Holland’s Pliny, Book xxxiv. c. 8, 


XLV. App. Plan. 248. See Bergk Lyr. G~. ii. p. 309 for all that 
is to be said as to the probable authorship of this epigram. [If it is 
by a Plato at all, it is by the person known as Plato Junior. 

Z. 2. dpyupos MSS., corr, Bergk. 


XLVI. Anth. Pail. ix. 58. 

This epigram enumerates the Seven Wonders of the World, and 
gives the palm to the Artemision of Ephesus, rebuilt on a scale. of 
unexampled size and splendour after the older temple had been burned 
by Herostratus. It was more than two hundred years in completion. 
A scholium in the MS. Pal. says, mavrwy rév Ocapdrov timepeixe, viv 
dé mdvtev éotiv épnudrepos Kal kaxodaipovéarepos TH TOU Xpiorod ydpire Kab 
"Iwavvov tov Oeodsyov. Even the ruins had almost wholly disappeared 
in the seventeenth century. 

1.7. jpavpoto dé xnvide MS. Jacobs, following an unknown English 
scholar quoted by T. Bentley, read xeiva peév nuavporo’ ri xeiva 6€ ; 


XLVII. Athenaeus, xii. 543 C.: ioropet KXéapxos €v trois Bios. . 
Tlappdowov tov (wypapov roppipay auréxecOa xpvootv orépavoy émi ris 
cearis ¢xovra . . . ndynoe & dvepeonras év rovrois’ ei Kal Amora k.T.X. 

Athenaeus goes on to give further details of his magnificence, gold 
buckles in his shoes, etc. He used to paint in full dress, like Vandyck. 

A fragment of a similar epigram in the name of Parrhasius’ great 
rival Zeuxis of Heraclea is preserved in Aristides, I. p. 386, where the 
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phrase réxyns meipara occurs. For the superb insolence compare the 
epigram on himself, by the tragedian i de ceca quoted by Suidas 
S.U. oavroy erates. 
2. 3. Cf. the epigram attributed to Simonides, Afp. Plan. 84: 
Ovx adajs éypaWe Kipov rade’ ravi & én’ Epyo 
papos, dv ovd’ pas Aaidados e€éuyev. 


V 


I. Anth. Pal. x. 16. 

This and the next epigram (and also vi. 26 and 27 infra) a are selected 
from a collection of short poems of the same purport (Ath. Pal. x. 1, 
2, 4-6, 14-16) probably all written for the same shrine of Priapus ona 
headland in the Thracian Bosporus. 

7. 2. Aniov, generally ‘a cornfield’, must refer here to the fields of 
roses grown to supply the immense market of Constantinople. The 
Damascus rose is still thus grown in Rumelia for the manufacture of 
attar of roses. 

7. 4. It must be remembered that barley harvest in the south comes 
at the same time with spring flowers ; in Egypt it is as early as March ; 
here it would be a month later. 

1.5. yeioov or yeioooy is explained by a scholiast as rd mpotyov rov 
tmrepOipov. But it more properly means the eaves generally. The 
corbels supporting them are called yewwizodes. 

7.7. For the meaning of dirogépupos see note on iv. 12 supra, 7. 3. 

Z. 9. xaratyis is the sea-term for a white squall. 

1. 12. dvOeudes, ‘burnished’, a Homeric epithet of a metal vessel, is 
here applied to the metallic lustre of the rpiyAn. ‘This is usually 
identified with the red mullet, called psrromdpyos by Matro in Athen. 
iv. 135 B; iruy here must then mean that it is bent into a hoop to be 
hung up as an offering. 

7. 13. The scarus (gurnard or wrasse) was said to emit sounds. 
Oppian, Halieutl. 134: 

oxdpov, ds 5) podvos ev ixOvor raow dvavdas 


pbéyyera ixparény Aadayny. 


Il. Anth. Pal. x. 14. 

The subject is the same as in the last epigram. 

7.1. In Homer the word zopdipew when used of the sea in the line 
ws ore moppipyn mwédayos péya kbpart Kopo means simply ‘to gloom’; and 
so the epithet ropqipeos is applied to the sea frequently, to a tidal wave 
(Od. xi. 243), and to a cloud (//. xvii. 551). In later Greek it covers 
a wide range of colour between bright crimson and slate-blue, passing 
through all the shades of purple. This range of colours may be seen 
in the few extant manuscripts on parchment dyed with murex, and also 
in the Mediterranean at different times according to different conditions 
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of sky and water. When the sea smooths out, as the Aecvx7) ppié caused 
by a strong wind dies away, it sometimes appears, as seen from the 
coast in sunlight, banded with peacock blue and reddish purple. 

Z. 8. xpoxddn, ‘a pebble’, here ‘a pebbly beach’. 

Z. 10. The Bo&, like the cxdpos, was believed to emit sounds. Athen. 
vii. 287 A, @vopdcbn mapa tiv Bony’ id Kal ‘Eppod iepdv eivas Adyos Tov 
ixOiv, as Tov KiPapov ’Amrdd\Aavos. 


III. C. 7. G. 3797. On a marble base found at Kadi-Kioi near the 
site of the ancient Chalcedon. It must have come there (Béckh 
suggests having been brought in a ship as ballast) from the temple of 
Zeus Ovpios at the mouth of the Bosporus, 120 stadia above Byzantium, 
where ships paid sacrifice when entering or leaving the Euxine. 

Philon was a celebrated artist of the time of Alexander the Great. 
The statue which stood on this base is mentioned by Cicero, Verr. iv. 
129, as still perfect in his time. 


IV. Anth. Pail. ix. 645. 

For, the connexion of Dionysus with Sardis cf. Eur. Bacch. 462-8. 
A legend which placed the birth of Zeus on Mount Sipylus not far from 
Sardis is mentioned by a scholiast on //. xxiv. 615. The Mother of the 
Gods was also born there, Hdt. v. 102. 

1.7, 8. oivas émm@pn ... EavOdv aGpehEe yavos MS. and Edd., which 
hardly makes sense. Cf. Ion of Chios /”. 1 (Bergk). 

2,10. Sardis was thrice captured in early times (Hdt. i. 15, i. 84, 
v. 101), was almost destroyed when taken and sacked by Antiochus, 
B.C. 214 (Polyb. vii. 15), and was partially ruined by an earthquake, 
A.D. 17 (Tac. Azz. ii. 47), but always recovered itself, and remained a 
flourishing city till its destruction by Timur at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. 


V. Anth. Pal. x. 12. 
1. 6. yuoBap7 kdyarov, ‘limb-wearying toil’, where we should naturally 
say ‘toil-wearied limbs’. 


VI. App. Plan. 188. 
For the Hermes of Cyllene, see Pausan. Eiiaca B. xxvi. 5. 


VII. Auth. Pal. x. Io. 

Z. 1. Suaaddos MS., which is strongly supported by rov@ td diaedv Gpos, 
Ep. 10 zzfra. But as there is no trace of the word dicods or émidicods 
elsewhere, I have with some hesitation adopted the emendation of 
Jacobs. wods, ‘a smooth rock’, the Als rérpy of Homer. 

2, 6. evrdoins MS., corr. Jacobs. 


VIII. Anth. Pal. x. 8. 

Probably for a shrine of Priapus at the small seaport of Chelae in 
Bithynia, opposite which was an island called Thynias. 

1. 2. aidvias otsrore dvriBias MS. The emendation printed in the text 
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is discussed in the Classical Review, vol. vi. p. 193. more seems to be 
a mere stopgap to fill up the verse after Bi@vvacvacov had been corrupted 
into BiOvvacov, and that into aidvias ov. There is no such word as 
avriBias ; évavtimépas, for the ordinary dvytimépas, occurs in another 
epigram, Kaibel 981. 

xh, ‘claw’, is either an artificial mole or a natural spit of land. 

/. 3. hokds, ‘with a head running to a point’, of Thersites in /7. ii. 219. 
For dzovs see note on povoordpbvyy: Ipiunre, supra ii. 31. 


IX. Anth. Pal. x, 11. 

Z. 3. Aaciov wodds, sc. of the hare. dacvmovs, ‘rough-foot’, was a 
common synonym for Adyas. 

Z. 4. The fowler lengthened out his lime-twigs by jointing them 
together like a fishing-rod, till they reached the bird where it sat. 
They are called dx\wées as having to be made rigid enough to get an 
accurate aim. There is an elaborate description of the process in 
Sil. Ital. vii, 674 foll. : 


X. Anth. Pal. ix. 337. 

The image of Pan stands on a spur of cliff in a wooded valley with 
hills on either side. This epigram is translated by Propertius, I11. 
xii. 43-6. 

XI. Anth, Pal. ix. 334. : 

Strabo, p. 588, in giving an account of the worship of Priapus, says 
he belongs to the ‘younger gods’, and €ocxe rots ’Arrixois ’OpOdvyn Kai 
Kovicdd@ kal Tixorvt. Diod. Sic. iv. 6, identifies Tychon with Priapus. 

7, 3. ws Gre Snpoyépwy MS., corr. Hecker. eds Syporépwy, one of the 
‘plebeian gods’, the d¢ minorum gentium of the Latin religion. 


XII. Auth. Pal. vii. 694. 

Nothing is known of the hero Philopregmon except from this epigram. 
There was a female deity of the same lesser order called Praxidice, 
Hesych. s.v. Pausanias, A/ftica, xxiv. 3, says that on the acropolis at 
Athens there was a 2zrovdaiwv Saivov, whom he mentions in connexion 
with Athene Ergane. Cf. the Italian gods Iterduca and Domiduca. 


XIII. Anth, Pal. ix.107. In Plan. under the name of Antipater of 
Thessalonica. 

7. 5. Greek ships were worked by a pair of steering oars, one on each 
side. Aelian, Var. Hist. ix. 40, implies that these were usually worked 
by a single steersman. The great galley of Ptolemy Philopator had 
four; Athen. v. 203 F. 

2,6, Probably Zof{ouévn was the name of this ship. An Athenian 
trireme of that name occurs in a dockyard list of the year 356 B.C. given 
in Bockh, Seewesen des Att. Staats, p. 329. 


XIV. C. Z. G. 6300. At Rome: on the tomb of Floria Chelidon, a 
priestess of Jupiter, who died at the age of 75. The date is uncertain. 
Z, 3. duavpas, ‘dully’; cf. xi. 5 tzfra. 
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XV. Clemens Alexandrinus, S/vom. v. 13: quoted as an inscription 
over the doorway of the great temple of Asclepius at Epidaurus ; 
cf. zé¢d. iv. 144, and Porphyry de Adstinentia, c. 3. 


XVI. Piccolos, Suppl. a 72Anth. gr. p. 187: from a MS. in the 
Laurentian Library at Florence. It is headed Sapdmidos ypynopos 
Tiysavérm. There is a quatrain of similar purport in Ath. Pai, 
Appendix Miscell. (xiv.) 71, with the title ypyopos rhs vias. 

7. 4. Cf. Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1227, otua yap ovr’ av "lorpov ovre Paow dv 
vias xaOapp@ ryvde thy oréynv, and Macbeth Ui. ii. ‘will all great 
Neptune’s ocean wash this blood clean from my hand ?’ 


XVII. Anth. Pal. xi. 42. 
7,1. For the hiatus after oo cf. 2afra xi. 44, porn oot dvop’ éoxeyv, in 
another epigram by the same author. 
2. 6, €s medveav, ‘to the place of the dead’: see note on iii. 38 supra. 
For the sense cf. Plato Rep. 365 A, weiOovres ov povov idimras adda Kat 
modes, @S Apa Avoes Te kal KaOappot adiknudrav Siva Ovov@y Kal madias 
nSovav cict pev ere Corr, ciot Sé kal TeXevTHTaGwW, as dy TeAeTUS KaAovoL,, 
at T@y exei Kak@v drodvovaw Huds, py Ovoavras Se Sewad wepypéver; and 
Soph., /7. zacert. 719, 
| as TpiodABror 
keivot Booray ot ravra SepxOévtes TéAQ 
pdrao’ és “Awdov" roicde yap povois éKet 
(hv éort, rots 8 GAowot wavt’ éxel Kakd. 


VI 


1. App. Plan. 202. 

On a crowned Love in a garden. | 

With this should be compared the epigram of Marianus, zz/ra xii. 46, 
which was probably suggested by the same statue. If it has not the 
strange mystical fervour of the other, this epigram is no less singular 
in its restrained but intense feeling for Nature. 

7.1. The city of Heliopolis (Baalbek) at the foot of Anti-Libanus in 
the great plain of Hollow Syria was one of the chief seats of the worship 
of the Dea Syria. Cf. Song of Solomon, iv. 8: and, for singular 
comparison and contrast, the scene in the garden of Dante’s Earthly 
Paradise, Purgatorio, xxix., with the ‘quattro animali coronati ciascun 
di verde fronda’; and further on, xxx. 10: ‘ed un di loro, quasi da ciel 
messo, vent sponsa de Libano cantando gridé tre volte.’ 

1. 2. nidéwv ddpovs in a slightly different sense, supra i. 23. Here it 
means the whispered talk of lovers, as in //. xxii. 128. 

7, 3. The manifold ‘rustic Loves’ of the popular mythology were the 
children of the Nymphs, as distinguished from the celestial Love the 
son of Venus. They are the winged children who constantly occur in 
every variety of occupation in later pagan art, ¢.g. on Pompeiian frescoes, 
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Cf. Claudian, Wut. Honor. et Mar. 74: hos Nymphae partiunt, illum 
Venus aurea solum edidit. 


II. App. Plan. 226. 
1.6. pnooey, ‘to dance’, as in JZ. xviii. 571. 


Ill. App. Plan. 230. 


IV. App. Plan. 227. 
For a statue of Pan in a meadow by a mountain foot. 
Wl. 5,6. Cf. Hor. Od. 111. xxix. 21-23. . 
1.7. airos dueiWes avpiov, ‘ you will cross the height to-morrow’. It 
has been plausibly suggested that Spor, ‘in good time’, is the true 
_ reading. 


V. App. Plan. 13. Attributed there to Plato. It is obviously how- 
ever of much later date. The question is fully discussed by Bergk, 
Lyr. Gr. ii. p. 307. 

A fountain speaks : beside it there is a statue of Pan piping under a 
pine tree. 

1.2. mukwois k@pov td Zehvpos MS., with a scholium, dpiccoveav 
k@pov, olovel kapd{ovcay. But even if that were possible Greek, the 
name of the tree is absolutely required in the verse. Others read 
xk@vov, which would be satisfactory if there were any proof of the 
existence of a feminine x@vos meaning a tree: x@vos masculine is the 
fruit of the wev«n. 


VI. App. Plan, 12. 
On a Pan playing under a pine by a fountain: probably written for 
the same scene as the last epigram. 


VII. App. Plan. 11. Also on a fly-leaf of the Palatine Ms. 

On a Hermes said to have stood in the van (drevos, also called 
the Garden of the Nymphs, on Mount Hymettus. Here was laid the 
scene of the legend of bees laying their honey on the mouth of the 
infant Plato in his sleep. Cf. the pretty idyllic fragment under the 
name of Plato in the Anthology, 4p. Plan. 210. 


VIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 823. 

In his latest edition Bergk with some reluctance pronounces that this 
epigram cannot with reasonable probability be regarded as authentic, 
though in beauty of workmanship it ranks with those of the best period. 
The epigram of Alcaeus, sufra vi. 2, seems to be imitated from it. 
The Dryads or Hamadryads do not appear under these names till a 
quite late period in Greek poetry; Apollonius Rhodius is the earliest 
authority I have found. 


IX. Anth. Pal. ix. 627. Headed in the MS. cis Nourpdv Aeyduevov 
"Epera. 

There is another epigram by Marianus on the same subject, Amzh. 
Pai. ix. 626. Cf. Shakespeare, Soume¢s CLI and CLIV. 
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Z. 6. Nippa ’Epwriddes, the nymphs of the fountain Eros, the word 
being formed on the analogy of ‘Ydpiddes. 


X. Anth. Pal. ix. 586, last two lines. In the Ms. this couplet follows 
four lines of question and answer in the frigid Byzantine style : 
Eire vopevd, rivos eiat hurav otixes ; ai wev data 
TladAddos, ai dé mépi€ nyepides Bpopiov. 
Kai rivos of oraxves ; Anunrepos. dvOea roiwv 
cial Gedy ; “Hpns kat podéns Hadins. 
It is obviously complete in itself and has no evident connexion with 
them. Possibly it is an older epigram which Comatas conveyed into 
his own work without taking pains to make it fit, 
2, 2. Oerdredov is from Od. vii. 123. 


XI. App. Plan. 279. Headed in the Mss. eis rév €v Meydpas xiOapiorny 
hidov. 

Pausanias, Affica, xlii. 2, rns d€ éotias eyyds ravrns (at Megara) éort 
hidos €f’ ob Karadciva Aéyovowv ’ArddA@va Thy KiOdpav, ’Adkab@ TO Teixos 
owepyatopevov ... hv de rvxn Baroy tis Wypidi, card raita obrds re FxnoE 
kat xiOdpa xpovoGcioa. It is also referred to by Ovid, Mev. viii. 14, and 
by the author of the Cz7zs, 105. For the legend cf. Theognis, 773. 


Z, 4, The Delphians, according to a scholiast on Apoll. Rhod. iv. 1490, 
were originally called Avxwpeis, from the village of Lycorea on Parnassus; 
hence also Apollo Lycoreus. 


XII. Anth. Pal. ix. 374. 

KaOapa, ‘Clear’, is the name of the fountain. A fountain of the same 
name is the subject of an epigram by Apollonides, z7/fra ix. 13. 

/. 3. NpepoOadréax, ‘ gentle-blossomed’, probably in reference to the 
soft milky colour of the laurel-flower; for the tree has no special 
connexion with peace. 


XIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 338. Placed by Ahrens in his edition of Theo- 
critus among the Dudia e¢ Spuria. It certainly has the extraordinary 
clearness of outline which is distinctive of Theocritus beyond all other 
writers of his own or a later period. 

/. 1. wédq, on the floor of the cave mentioned in Z. 5. 

7, 2. ordd\uxes are the stakes on which hunting-nets were fastened. 

2.6. xépa is the drowsiness that precedes or follows sleep, 7 pera&d 
Umvov kal éypyydporews Karapopa as it is explained by a scholiast. 

karayopevoy MS., kareBopuevoy Dilthey, comparing Sappho /. 4, Bergk, 
aidvocopévav Sé HuAA@Y Koya KaTappEl, 


XIV. Anth. Pal. ix. 314. 

On a Hermes by a windy orchard-corner near the sea. 

Hermes of the Garden is invoked in an epigram by Leonidas of 
Tarentum, Anzh. Pal. ix. 318, and also in some anonymous iambics, 
App. Plan. 255. 

2B 
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7.4. I have written tdwp mpoxyéea for troidye of the MS. Meineke 
after Schafer reads iompoxée, Tucker trai rordye: but vdop seems 
necessary for the sense. 


XV. App. Plan. 153. 
Cf. Wordsworth, Poems of the Imagination, XXIX : 


Yes, it was the mountain Echo 
Solitary, clear, profound, 

Answering to the shouting Cuckoo, 
Giving to her sound for sound. 


Unsolicited reply 
To a babbling wanderer sent ; 
Like her ordinary cry, 
Like—but oh, how different ! 


XVI. Anth. Pail. ix. 87. 


Z. 7. i€és means both the mistletoe plant and the birdlime made from 
it. But Athenaeus x. 451 D. quotes the tragedian Ion as calling birdlime 
Spvds iSp@ra, as though it were made from the sap of the oak itself. 


XVII. Anth. Pal. ix. 71. 


XVIII. Auth. Pal. vi. 228. 

Cicero de Nat. Deor. ii. 159, following Aratus, Phaex. 132, makes the 
slaughtering of ploughing-oxen one of the marks of the iron age, it 
having been counted a crime till then: cf. Virgil, Georg. il. 537. Aelian, 
Var. Hist. v. 14, quotes an Athenian law Botv dpornv pn Ovew .. . Ore 
yeopyos Kat Tov év avOp@mos Kapdrev Koweves. 


XIX. Anth. Pal. ix, 122, headed adéomorov, and again, after ix. 339, 
headed Evjvov; in Plan. called dndov. 

7. 1. The swallow is called ’Ar6is xépa from the story of Procne, who 
was the daughter of Pandion king of Athens. 

pedriOperros hardly means more than ‘ honey-voiced’: but cf. Theocr. 
i. 146, wAnpés Tot péALTos TO KadOv oTdpya Cvpot yévorro; and the various 
legends of bees placing honey in the mouths of sleeping children who 
were predestined to be poets, Pindar, Plato, etc. Jacobs wished to 
read peripeyxre. 

7, 3. The repetition of Ad\os is awkward, but there is no reason to 
suppose any error in the text. «adds xaddv suggested in 7. 1 would not 
be Greek. 

Z. 4. voy seems to imply a belief that the field-cricket, like the 
swallow, migrated, which might be due to their sudden appearance in 
great numbers in spring when they come out of the pupa. In England 
their season is from April to August: see White’s Se/borne, Letter 


XLVI. Cf. also Plato, Phaedr. 230 C, Oepwdv re kai \eyupov bane TO TOV 
TETTiYwY xXOpa. | 
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. There is an admirable translation of this epigram among Cowper’s 
Minor Poems.. 


XX. Anth. Pal. ix. 373. 

For the practice of catching tree-crickets and keeping them in cages, 
see supra i. 64, and i#/fra xi. 14. 

Z. 2. &dxere, sc. with lime-twigs. 

Z. 4. ov0ds in classical Greek is only used as a constant epithet of 
the bee and the nightingale, except in the fo0vds immadextpvov of 
Aeschylus (Aristoph. Av. 800). Rutherford on Babrius, fad. 118, argues, 
but not convincingly, that it refers properly to sound, and that its use 
as an epithet of colour is a mere mistake. It is generally taken to be 
equivalent in etymology to fov@ds or fav@ds. As applied to sound the 
grammarians explain it by Aemrds, o€vs, daadds and kindred words. 

Z, 5. It is not certain whether xixAn is the thrush or the fieldfare. 


XXI. Anth. Pal. ix. 57. Attributed in Plan. to Palladas, which is 
obviously wrong. 

Cf. the similar but inferior epigram of Mnasalcas, Anzh. Pal. ix. 70, 
which makes it certain that the swallow and not the nightingale is the 
subject here. The ordinary version of the story (as told by Ovid and 
Hyginus) makes Philomela the ravished daughter of Pandion be turned 
into the nightingale, but there was another version, which is implied in 
Odyssey xix. 518, making Procne (the sister of Philomela and mother of 
Itylus) the nightingale, and Philomela the swallow : cf. Pseudo-Anacreon 
9 (Bergk). The contrast between the light-heartedness of the swallow 
and the grief of the nightingale, in Mr. Swinburne’s /ty/us and else- 
where, seems to be modern. 


XXII. Anth. Pal, vii. 703. In Plan. there follows another couplet : 


"A Nupdha, Noppa, dveyeipare Tov AuKobapa7 
Bookov, pn Onpav Kvppa yévnra”Epas, 


7.1. The Nymphs had, like Pan (sara, ii. 45) their invisible flocks 
upon the hills, and committed their herding to favoured shepherds, 
Jacobs quotes a curious passage from Antoninus Liberalis (a mytho- 
grapher of the second century A.D.) of a musician called Terambus : 
eyévero S¢ ait@ Opéupara meiora, Kai ara eroipavev avros, Nuppat dé 
ovvedduBavov aire, Sidrt adras év Trois épecw Gdav Ereprev, 


XXIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 333. 

According to the heading in the Ms., which may be taken for what it 
is worth, this was the famous temple of Aphrodite in Cnidos. For 
temples and groves of Aphrodite on the seashore, cf. Pausan. AZzica i. 
3, Achaica xxi. 10, II. : 

7.1. The text has been left as it stands in the Ms. though it is not 
very satisfactory. The word ddippayros, which apparently does not 
occur elsewhere, would naturally mean ‘wet with sea-spray’ and apply 
to the land. If wovrov is right, it must be used actively, ‘scattering 
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spray’. In any case Hecker’s conjecture, ordpev adippobiov xPapadav 
mapa Siva Oadacons, is rewriting, not editing. 

7, 3. With the fountain and poplars, cf. Odyssey, vi. 291. 

Z, 4. €ovOai probably means ‘shrill’; see note on Ep. 20 supra. 


XXIV. Anth. Pal. ix. 144. 

Compare the description of a temple of Venus on the coast of Argolis 
in Atalanta’s Race in the Zarthly Paradise. 

Z. 4. Cf. Antipater of Sidon in Amth. Pal. ix. 143 (Venus speaks) : 


j ip emt mAatv Sepaivovts yaipw, Kat vavrais eis eue T@Copevors 
movT@ yap emt mrad Sep xaipo, kal vavras pb mm : 


XXV. Anth. Pal. ix. 675. 

On the lighthouse of Smyrna, built by the great guild of the 
Asclepiadae. Fora full account of them see Grote’s History of Greece, 
vol. i. cap. 1x. ad fin. 

Compare the lines written by Scott in 1814 on his visit to the Bell 
Rock Lighthouse : 


Far in the bosom of the deep 

O’er these wild shelves my watch I keep ; 
A ruddy gem of changeful light 

Bound on the dusky brow of night ; 

The seaman bids my lustre hail 

And scorns to strike his timorous sail. 


XXVI. Anth. Pal. x. 1. 


XXVII. Anth. Pal. x. 2. 

1. 6. podddes, ‘lurking’, generally used of such wild beasts as live in 
dens: padddes d&pxror, Theocr, i. 115. 

1. 8. ‘Priapus of the Anchorage’ occurs again in the similar epigram 
by Agathias, supra v. 2. 


x” > 


XXVIII. Athenaeus, xv. 673 B.: pynpovetew & €orxev ert moody Te Tis 
kata THY Avyov orepavecews Kal Nixaiveros 6 eromoids év Tois emiypappa- 
ow, TountTns Urdpxev emtx@pios (2.2. in Samos) kal thy émtxa@piov ioropiav 
nyamnkas ev mreioot héyer & otras: OdK ebro, k.T.A. 

Z. 3. xapevvn, ‘a bed on the ground’, the simplest form of which was a 
strewing of green boughs or rushes, as in the description of the summer 
feast in the Zhalysia of Theocritus (vii. 133): 


év te Babeias 
c 
Adecias oxoivoio xapevviow éxrivOnyes 
” 
Ep re veorpdrours yeyabdres oivapénow. 


2.4. The mpoparos and dvyos are two varieties of willow, the latter 
probably the osier, the former of uncertain species. ‘The willow worn 
of forlorn paramours’ (Spenser, /. Q. I. i. 9) is a symbol which does 
not occur in ancient art, and appears to have originated in the Psalm 
Super flumina Babylonis. But its use for festive garlands was not 
common. Athenaeus, /. ¢., calls it dromwov, because willow withes are 
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used for fetters and the like, and quotes Menodotus’ Azstory of Samos 
for the origin of the custom in that island. He derives it from a pre- 
historic religious observance of binding the image of Hera with bands 
of Avyos to prevent it from running away. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal. ix. 667. 

On the palace gardens of the Heraeum, an imperial villa on the coast 

opposite Constantinople, laid out by the Emperor Justinian, circ. 532 
A.D. ; 
‘On the Asiatic shore of the Propontis, at a small distance to the east 
of Chalcedon, the costly palace and gardens of Heraeum were prepared 
for the summer residence of Justinian, and more especially of Theodora, 
The poets of the age have celebrated the rare alliance of nature and art, 
the harmony of the nymphs of the groves, the fountains and the waves; 
yet the crowd of attendants who followed the court complained of their 
inconvenient lodgings, and the nymphs were too often alarmed by the 
famous Porphyrio, a whale of ten cubits in breadth and thirty in length 
who was stranded at the mouth of the river Sangaris after he had in- 
fested more than half a century the seas of Constantinople,’—Decline 
and Fall, c. x1. Gibbon’s description follows two epigrams by Paulus 
Silentiarius, Anth. Pai. ix. 663, 664, and one by Agathias, probably on 
the same gardens, Azth. Pal. ix. 665. 


VII 


I. Anth. Pal. ix. 649. 

An inscription for the author’s house at Cibyra in Phrygia. Another 
inscription (Amzh. Pal. ix. 648) celebrated its hospitality : 

’Aoros éepol kal Ecivos det pidos* od yap epevvay 
ris wey He river ort Piro€evins. 

7, 5. Aurepyntns Or Auwepyns, ‘an outcast’: explained by Photius as 
meaning #roe AurromdAers 7} wrévyres. 

II. Anth. Pal. ix. 770. 

An inscription on a cup (probably of silver ; compare AZP. Plan, 324) 
given by the poet to his daughter. 

III. Auth. Pal. v. 124. 

IV. Anth. Pal. vi. 345. 

For roses forced (festinatae) under glass in winter, see Martial xiii. 
127. Martial also speaks of roses brought from Egypt to Rome in 
winter, vi. 80. 

1.5. orepOjvac MS. 6@6;va. Edd. after Brunck, without the least 
necessity. 

V. Anth. Pal. vi. 280. 

A dedication to Artemis by a Laconian girl. The Doric forms xopay 
7. 4 and rv 7. 5 are to give local colour. 
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7.2. The xexptados was worn by married and unmarried women 
alike, as respectable women never appeared with their hair loose 
except in certain religious ceremonies; there is therefore no special 
significance in this gift. 

Z. 3. Dolls in ancient Greece were generally made of clay ; cf. Plato, 
Theaet. 147 A, Lucian, Lexifh, 22. Wax models were made and 
moulds cast from them ; or else the clay was modelled by hand round 
a wax core, which was then melted out. Pollux, x. 190, 7d mnAwvor, 6 
mepiciinhe Ta mAaTOévTa KNpwa, & KaTa THY TOU mupds mpoaopay THKETAL, 
Aiydos Kadetrat. . 

The temple of Artemis Limnatis stood in the village of Limnae on the 
borders of Laconia and Messenia: Pausan. Laconica, ii. 6, Palaacre ys, 
XXXi. 3. 


VI. Anth. Pal. vi. 279. 
7.4. The ‘Acharnian ivy’ is the symbol of literature: cf. iv. 1 and 
iv. 12 supra, xii. 19 infra; and Pausan. Adzica, xxxi. 6. 


VII. Anth. Pal. vi. 209. 

7,2. Avydos was the name of the white marble quarried in Paros. 
evéapuévn, not ‘when her prayer was heard’, as in ii. 1 supra, but like e& 
evxns, Ep. 16 zmfra; the Latin ex voto. 


VIII. Auth. Pal. vi. 55. 


The epithet in 7. 2, and the word vupdios, imply that they are recently 
married. 


IX. Anth, Pal, v. 263. 

7,1. Virgil, Georg. 1. 390: 
Ne nocturna quidem carpentes pensa puellae 
Nescivere hiemem testa cum ardente viderent 
Scintillare oleum et putres concrescere fungos. 


Z. 4. ‘Hp is acc., and the subject of ippooe is Kimpis. She breaks off 
abruptly in terror of the bad omen of comparing herself and her husband 
to Hero and Leander. 

7. 6. édvvn sc. the jealousy of Hephaestus. ° 


X. Anth. Pal. vi. 340. 


is 5- ex o€0ev apxopévois, eae the year with worship to a like 
the ex Aids dpyopecOa of Aratus. } 


XI. Anth. Pal. xii. 53. 

Z. 5. rovr’ ros ayyeidare Kadi) voéows pe kopife MS., corr. Meineke. 

?. 6. Before he can see Phanion he has to take the long journey on 
foot down the coast.as far as Halicarnassus, whence he can cross by 
ferry to Cos. Some prefer to take it as a hyperbolical statement that 
he is ready to walk across the sea to her, but this does not suit the 
quiet tone of the epigram. 

7.7. «b redou MS,, corr. Diibner. The word eviayyédvoyv was generally, 
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written in a contracted form by Christian copyists, and this probably 
accounts for the corruption. 


/. 8. For Zeus Owvpuos see v. 3, supra. 


XI. Anth. Pal. vi. 146, and again after vi. 274. 

7. 2. Ewoxos was one of the regular titles of Artemis Ilithyia: cf. Eur. 
Hippol. 167. 

The MS. reads etroxiy in the first version of the epigram, edruxin in 
the second. Meineke would read evixcoXin. 


XIII. Anth. Pal. vi. 147. 

7. 1, dwéxew is the technical word used in forms of receipt; thus in 
the collection of Inland Revenue receipts written on éorpaxa found some 
years ago at Karnak in Upper Egypt, the form runs dréyo rapa cod 
ro téhos . . . ‘I acknowledge to have received from you the tax . . .’ 

7. 3. kai uv drains MS., corr. Porson. Jacobs would read ripov, a 
rare collateral form of riynv ; Tucker, very plausibly, cai dis pur. 


XIV. Anth. Pal. vi. 271. 

1.2. wémdov mrivypa is the diols or long Ionic chiton which was 
folded over at the shoulders and fell in a sort of cape as far as the hips. 

1. 4. Od. xi. 198, 

ovr’ enéy’ ev peydpoow éevoxomros ioyéapa 
ols dyavois Bedéeoow erotxyopévyn Karémedvev. 

7. 5. Aéovros MS. The sense requires Meineke’s correction, Aéovri 
(governed by vedgor). 

7. 6. vié deEdpevov MS., corr. Meineke. But the MS. reading gives a 
possible sense, ‘grant that Leon’s infant son may in time see a son of 
his own growing up’. 

XV. Anth. Pal. vi. 59. 


XVI. Anth. Pal. vi. 357. Those who know Rome will remember the 
monument—a pathetic contrast to this—in S. Maria della Pace to the 
two little Ponzetti children, ‘ zzdolzs festivitatisgue mirandae’, who died 
on the same day at the ages of eight and six in 1505, with their like- 
nesses side by side on it. 

7. 2. xeipevdy eors means hardly more than xeira or eoriy alone. 

XVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 228. 


XVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 387. 
1. 2. eis dddvas is equivalent to ddvynpas, like els rayos, eis xaddy, etc. 


XIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 464. There is another epigram on this same 
Aretimias ascribed to Heraclides of Sinope, Amth. Pal. vii. 465, from 
which it appears that she was a Cnidian. The Awpides in |. 4 are her 
country-women in the under world, Cnidos being one of the cities 
founded in the great Dorian emigration from Peloponnesus to Crete 
and the southern portion of Asia Minor. 

7. 5. Most editors alter aivovea to paivovea, without necessity. 
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XX. Anth. Pal. vii. 555. Followed in the MS. by another couplet : 
Tovro caoppoctvas avrdgwv evpeo, Noor, 
ddxpud wo yapéras oreioe xarapbipeva. 


which is clearly a separate epigram, and is so distinguished in Planudes. 


XXI. Auth. Pal. vii. 340. 
7. 1. MapdOwvis has been doubted as a man’s name, and the reading 


variously altered to Nixdémodw Mapdbov éoeOnxaro or éveOnxaro, Or 
Nixdémodus Mapdbovv. But it is a possible masculine form, and in the 


uncertainty it seemed best to leave it alone. 


XXII. Anth. Pal. vii. 260. 
Cf. the celebrated passage in Vell. Paterc. i. 11, on Q. Metellus 


Macedonicus, the paragon of human good fortune, ending, oc est 
nimirum magis feliciter de vita migrare quam mort. 


VIII 


I, Anth. Pal. xii.127, _ 
1.5. Cf. Soph. Trach. 94, vd& xarevvater For, 


Il. Auth. Pal. xii. 121. 
/. 3. mori and érnxvvarro go together. 
7. 6. avOép& or avbépixos is the tough stalk of the asphodel, of which 


basket-work was woven for huts (Hdt. iv. 190) or cages (Theocr. i. 52). 
III, Anth. Pal. xii. 54. ForIpepos and Id0os see note on i. 10 supra. 


IV. Anth. Pal. xii. 51. The first two lines are also quoted by the 
scholiast on Theocritus ii. 147. 

7.1. Achelous is the god of fresh water ; he will drink to Diocles in 
unmixed wine. So Virgil, Georg. i. 9, poculague inventis Acheloia 


miscutt uvis. 


V. Anth. Pal. v. 78. Also quoted by Diog. Laért. in Vita Platonis 
c. 32, and by Gellius Woct. Adz. xix. 11. : 

This epigram, if authentic, is written under the person of Socrates. 
Agathon, the brilliant dramatist, coperaros cai kdd\d\uoros as Alcibiades 
calls him in the Symfostum, 212 E, was noted for his beauty: see 
Plato Pofag. 315 D, Aristoph. Zhesm. 198, and the notices of him in 


Athenaeus. 


VI, Anth. Pal. xii. 56. 
The Eros of Praxiteles, his most famous statue after the Cnidian 


Aphrodite, and according to tradition his own favourite work, was given 
by him to Phryne aad dedicated by her at Thespiae. Nero took it to 
Rome on his return from Greece, and it was destroyed there by a fire 
during the reign of Titus. 

1.7. Mepdérov més, the city of Cos: cf. supra iv, 16. 
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VII. Anth. Pal. vii. 669. Also quoted by Diog. Laért. in Vita 
Platonis, c. 29. . 

This epigram is in all likelihood authentic. Diog. Laért. 7c. quotes 
Aristippus mepi madaias tpvpyns as saying that Aster was a beautiful 
youth with whom Plato studied astronomy. 


VIII. Anth. Pal. xii. 59. 


IX. Anth. Pal. xii. 159. 
7.1. From Eur. Jed. 770, éx rov8 avayouecOa mpupynrny Kadov. 
7.2. mvedpa To Nebev ere occurs again Ep. 13 zu/fra. 
7,5. Cf. a graceful couplet in an anonymous epigram, Azzth, Pal. 
xii. 156: 
Kai rote pév paivers rodvy derdv" Gore 8 adre 
eVdios dBpa yeAOv Oppacw éexKxéxvoa. 


X. Anth, Pail. xii. 128. 

7.4. The epithet mwap6évos is partly suggested by the legend of 
Daphne, but refers in the first instance to the delicate creamy blossom 
of the Greek laurel, the ‘proud sweet bay-flower’ of the poet. Cf. 
Aristoph. Av. 1099, npwd re Bookdpeba rapbévia Nev drpoda pipra xapirev 
Te KNTevpara. 

1,5. Adpvis pev év ovpeot MS., corr. Dilthey ; erstinctum Nymphae 
Daphnin lugebant, Virg. Ecil. v. 20. 

goi, to the lyre of Phoebus, z.¢e. to Phoebus himself. 


XI. Anth. Pal. ix. 341. 

This epigram is probably imitated from one by Zonas, Anth. Pal. 
ix. 556; if so, the date of Glaucus cannot be earlier than about the 
middle of the first century B.C. 

2. 2. Cf. Song of Solomon i, 6, 7. 

2.5. Malea and Psophis were two towns in the north-west of Arcadia 


near the border of Elis. The former must not be confounded with the 
promontories of the same name in Laconia and Lesbos, 


XII. Anth. Pal. xii. 138. 

7.1, Cf. Archestratus in Athen. vii. 321 C: 
qvixa & ay Svvovros év otpaye@ ’Qpiwvos 
pntnp olvoddpou Bérpvos xairny aroBadrp. 

7, 2. €omépiov is a mistake. The autumnal setting of the Pleiades, 
the well-known signal for ceasing to put to sea and beginning to plough 
(Hesiod, Ofera, 615 foll., Virg. Georg. i. 221) was in the morning; their 
evening setting is in spring, on the 6th of April according to the 
calendar of Columella. 


XIII. Anth. Pal. xii. 72. 
2.4. Cf. Dante, Purg. xxx. 90, Si che par fuoco fonder la candela. 


XIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 335. 
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IX 


I. Anth. Pail. v. 118. 

7.1. With the phrase pvpov cvSev may be compared the éap épav of 
Theocritus, /d. xiii. 45. 

Il. Anth. Pal. v.74. 


III. Anth. Pal. xii. 234. In Plan. under the name of Meleager. 
7. 2. épipy is a shortened form for éppipy : so amépupa in Pind. Pyth. 
vi. 37. 


7. 3. There isa play on the meaning of xpdvos ; as the words av6os and | 


kdAdos are of the same ‘time’, z.e. musical or metrical value (-v), so 
Time brings them both alike to decay. Cf. the criticism of Longinus, 
XXxix. 4, on the é07ep védhos of Demosthenes. 
Z. 4. pOovéwv ypdvos, the zuvida aetas of Hor. Od. I. xi. 7. 
IV. Anth. Pal, xi. 53. | 
7. 1. mapéXOn sc. xypdvos. Suidas cites a proverb, pddov rapehOav pnxére 
¢nret waduv, from which it has been proposed to read wapé\Opns here, per- 
haps rightly. 
V. Anth. Pail. xii. 32. 
2. 3. wapOioe MS., rappOdoe (from mapapOdve), corr. Dorville. For the 
line cf. Simonides /~. 32, Bergk, and Omar Khayyam, VII. (first edition), 
The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To fly—and Lo! the Bird is on the Wing. 
7, 4. Cf. Theocr. vii. 120, ai de yuraixes Aiai, parti, Bidive, ré Tor Kaddov 
av Oos aroppet. 
VI. Anth. Pal. ix. 260. — | 
For Lais cf. note on ii. 22 supra. Athenaeus, xiii. p. 570 B, quotes 
from a comedy of Epicrates called Am¢i-Lais a passage moralising on 
the end to which such women come, which says that the Corinthian 


Lais in her age was glad to get anything she could, and took alms. £7 
jadts fusmes st mignottes ! : ; 


VII. Anth. Pal. xii. 235. In Plan. under the name of Meleager. 
VIII. Anth. Pail. v. 85. 


‘IX. Anth. Pal. v. 233. 

2.5. So Arist. Poet. 1457 B. 23, dpoiws eye: . . . ynpas mpos;Biov Kat 
éomépa mpos nuépav: epel Toivuy tiv éxmépav ynpas Nuépas Kal TO ynpas 
éomépay Biov. 

X. Anth. Pal. x. 71. 

According to the ordinary version of the story as told by Hesiod, W, 
and D., il. 60-105, the casket of Pandora contained evil, labour, and 
iccness. which were spread among mankind when it was opened, hope 


a 
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alone remaining in the casket when Pandora shut it again ; cf. Theognis, 
580 foll. But there seems to have been a different version in which the 
casket contained good things which escaped and were lost. 

7. 3. pera ‘among’ is used very loosely, the proper sense required 
being ‘over’. 

7, 5. pera m@pa seems to allude to a picture of Pandora holding the 
open casket in front of her, much as in Rossetti’s picture. 


XI. Anth. Pal. xi. 37: headed ’Avrimdrpov simply. 

7. 1. The morning rising of Arcturus is placed by Pliny on the 12th of 
September. It marked the division between 6zapa, the season of 
harvest, and $é.vérwpov, our autumn— 


The year growing ancient 
Not yet on summer’s death, nor:on the birth 
Of trembling winter. 


The thatching of cottages would be pressed forward just then to anti- 
cipate the equinoctial storms. éx ¢@vns, unless ék means ‘following 
upon’, is not quite accurate, Arcturus lying in the knee of Bootes a 
little below the belt: cf. Aratus, Phaen. 94 (of Bootes) : 


tb (avn Sé of adros 
"EE Dov “Apxrovpos EXicoera aupaddy aornp. 
7.5. Cf. Hesiod, W. and D., 534-6. 


XII. Anth. Pal. xii. 141. 

This epigrain is illustrated by another of the same general purport, 
Anth. Pal. xii. 140. 

7. 1. & pr Beds sc. ay pbeyEuro. 

i. 2, 3. The repetition is a favourite device of Meleager ; cf. supra i 
6, 595 infra xi. 47: also Anth. Pal. v. 165. 7 

avrés vréorns, tu Pas voulu. 

7, 4. Cf. the epigram cited above (Auth. Pal. xii. 140): 


a N 2 , Ul 56: ‘ > , 
éuecis pe ouvnptrace, KevOus exkeipav 

> , - eo gS ~ > 

ev trupi, mais 8 én’ eyo Zevs exepavvoBdde. 


XIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 257. 

For the fountain Kaéapn, see vi. 12 supra. Pausanias, Bocotica xxx. 
8, gives a legend of the river Helicon having sunk underground when 
the Pierian women would have washed their hands in it after the 
murder of Orpheus, iva 8) pa rod ddvov kabdpoia rb dap mapacynra. 
Cf. also the epigram of Antiphanes, Amzh. Pal. ix. 258. 


XIV. Anth. Pal. ix. 269. In Plan. under the name of Philippus. 

Cicero, Of. iii. 89, 90, quotes a discussion of such cases of conscience 
from the work of Hecaton: guaertt, s¢ tabulam de naufragio stultus 
arripuerit, extorquebtine cam sapiens st potuerit? negat, guia stt intur- 
zum... Quid st una tabula sit, duo naufragi higue sapientes, sibine 
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uterque rapiat an alter cedat alteri? cedat vero, sed et cuius magts in- 
tersit vel sua vel ret publicae causa vivere. Quid si haec paria in utro- 
gue? nullum erit certamen, sed quast forte aut micando victus alteri 
cedat alter. The once famous case of the yacht Mignonedze in 1884 may 
also be cited in illustration. Two of the survivors, when in the last 
extremity, killed and ate a third. The Lord Chief Justice and a bench 
of judges, to whom the case was specially referred, held that they were 
guilty of murder, and the death sentence was formally passed, but 
commuted to one of six months’ imprisonment. 

7.4. If he had been fortunate enough to escape the notice of Aixn, 
who is here half personified, or if his Kjpes had not predestined him for 
punishment, it was a case ov veyeonrdy, in which the moral sense of 
plain men would not have demanded the infliction of a penalty. 

7.5. Aelian, Hist. An. i. 55, describes the xva@v Oaddrrios as one of the 


largest «yn. 


XV. Anth. Pal. xii. 148. 
For the phrase rovpov dveipov epuoi, see note on iv. 26, supra. 


XVI. Anth. Pal. v. 113. In Plan. under the name of Philodemus. 

2.1. npaoOns is passive, as in Xen. Hero, c. xi., od pdvov gdidroio ay, 
G@\Aa Kal éppo tn’ dvOparev ; and in 7. 2 I have accordingly put the 
passive épa for épas of the MSS. and Editors. In Eur. Dan ae fr. 8, oddeis 
mpocarav Biorov npacbn Bporay, and in the epigram by Philodemus, 
infra x. 47, it has its more usual middle sense. 

7. 3. From Bion i. 71, rd cdv pipov Oder’ ”Adovis. 

7. 4. Note the sense of the name Menophila, a month’s lover. 


XVII. Anth. Pal. ix. 530. Headed in the MS. eis dpxovra avakior. 


XVIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 51, headed WdAdrwvos; and again after Anzh. 
Pal. xi. 441, together with an epigram of Plato 6 Ne@repos. It is pro- 
bably by the same hand. 

7.1. From Virgil, Ec/. ix. 51, omnia fert aetas. 


XIX. C..G. 4747: inscribed on the base of one of the two Colossi of 
Amunoph III, known as the Memnon statues, in the Nile valley under 
the edge of the Libyan mountains opposite Thebes. The inscription 
was first copied by Pococke, who gives a drawing of it in his great work 
(A Description of the East and of some other Countries. By Richard 
Pococke, LL.D., F.R.S., London, 1743. 2 voll. folio). Above the 
verses is the author’s name, *“AoxAnmddrov, and below them Moyo 
. . 0. . €mirpdrou, ‘in the prefecture of Pomponius,.’ The date seems 
to be about the time of Hadrian. 

The story of Memnon, son of Eos, slain by Achilles at Troy, was 
given at length in the lost Aethiopiad of Arctinus which came next 
after the //iad in the Epic Cycle, and is extant in Quintus Smyrnaeus, 
B. ii. 


: 
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XX. Anth. Pal. ix. 151. 

On the capture of Corinth by the consul Lucius Mummius, B.c. 146, 
the citizens were killed or sold for slaves and the city levelled to the 
ground together with its walls and citadel. All rebuilding was pro- 
hibited, and the site remained desolate till the city was refounded as a 
Roman colony by Julius Caesar a hundred years later, 

Compare the famous letter of Ser. Sulpicius Rufus to Cicero (Cic. 
Fam. iv. 5): Ex Asia rediens cum ab Aegina Megaram versus navt- 
garem, coepi regiones circumcirca prospicere ; post me erat Aegina, ante 
Megara, dextra Piraeeus, sinistra Corinthus ; quae oppida quodam tem- 
pore florentissima fuerunt, nunc prostrata et diruta ante oculos iacent. 
And Sen, Ef. XCl. ; non vides gquemadmodum in Achata clarissimarum 
urbium tam fundamenta consumpta sint, nec quicquam exstet ex quo ap- 
pareat illas saltem fuisse ? 

7, 4. Sisyphus was the legendary founder of Ephyre or Corinth. 

7.7. The wailing of the sea-birds as they flew across between the two 
gulfs was the only sound in the deserted city. A translation can hardly 
convey the exact force of the rhetorical confusion in this couplet. 
Grammatically dyéov depends on ddxvdves, and the phrase might be 
translated, ‘the shrill wailers of thy woes’, the reference being to the 
wailing cry of the halcyon. But the Nereids or sea-nymphs ave these 
halcyons, namely the six daughters of Alcyoneus, who were, according 
to the legend, changed into halcyons, and can be thought of either as 
birds or as semi-divine beings of the sea, 


XXI. Anth. Pal. ix. 408, with the heading *AmodA@vidov, of dé ’Avti- 
ndrpov. The authorship is fixed by the allusion to it (ovd€ Adyas EYroua 
"Avrumdrpov) in an epigram by Alpheus, Azz. Pal. ix. 100, It follows 
from the fact that the desolation of Delos is alluded to as of long 
standing, that Antipater of Thessalonica is the author; Antipater of 
Sidon was dead before the disaster of Delos. Cf. supra, p. 320. 

After the destruction of Corinth, Delos became the great centre of 
the trade between Europe and Asia, and the largest slave-market in the 
ancient world. In B.c. 88 it was occupied by the Pontic fleet under 
Archelaus and Menophanes, all the merchants in the island were 
massacred, the city razed to the ground, and the inhabitants sold for 
slaves. From this crushing blow it never recovered; see Pausan. 
Laconica, xxiii. 3, 4. 

7, 4. There is an allusion to Callimachus, Hymz to Delos, 316: 


tis O€ we vavTns 
"Europos Aiyatowo mapndvde vt Geovorn ; 


XXII. Anth. Pal. ix. 155. 

One of four epigrams by Agathias on Troy, Anh. Pal. ix. 152-155, 
7.1. For the desolation of Sparta, see Ep. 26, z7/ra. 

Z, 8. From Virgil, dem. vi. 851. 
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XXIII. Anth. Pal. ix. to1. In Plan. attributed to Antipater of 
Thessalonica. - 

In B.c. 468 Mycenae was besieged by the Argives, and though the 
Cyclopean walls resisted assault, the inhabitants were ultimately forced 
by famine to evacuate the town, which was then destroyed, and has 
never been since repeopled. Pausanias gives an account of its destruc- 
tion, and of the Lion Gate and other remnants left in his time, Covznzh- 
Zaca, xvi. 5, 6. 

7. 4. aivoXiov is awkward with the aizoduxdy of the next line following 
so closely. Jacobs, comparing 7 2 of the next epigram, plausibly 
emends éyvaxa, oxomédou ravros epnuorépny. 


XXIV. Anth. Pal. ix. 28: headed Toprniov, ot d€ Mdpxov Newrépov. 
These are probably, however, the same person, M. Pompeius Theo- 
phanes, son of Theophanes of Mitylene, the friend of Pompey. 


XXV. Anth. Pal. vii. 705. 

7.1. The Hellespont had a somewhat loose geographical signification: 
properly it meant the straits between the Propontis and the bay of. 
Sigeum, but in Hdt. i. 57 (cf. also iv. 38) it includes the Propontis. In 
the list of Athenian allies at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war 
(Thuc. ii, 9), the enumeration going round the Aegean is "Ivia, ‘EXAn- 
arovtTos, Ta €mt Opaxns ; and probably there was no definite line of 
division between the two last. But in any accurate geography Amphi- 
polis would belong to ra émi Opdxns. 

7.2. For the legendary foundation of Amphipolis and the story of 
Phyllis and Demophoon, see Ovid, Hero7d. ii. 

7. 3. Artemis Aethopia was worshipped at Aethopion in Lydia, 
Artemis Brauronia at Brauron in Attica, and also on the Athenian 
acropolis. 

Z. 4. Two attempts to colonise Amphipolis, from Miletus in B.c. 497, 
and from Athens in B.c. 465, were unsuccessfully made, and the colonists 
massacred by the Edonians, before the final colonisation of B.C. 437. 
The position of Amphipolis commanding the coast road between Europe 
and Asia, and the great waterway of the Strymon was of the utmost 
military and commercial importance. Its loss in the Peloponnesian war 
was a most serious blow to Athens. For its later history down to its 
capture by Philip of Macedon in B.c. 358, see Grote, capp.:79 and 86. 
After the Roman conquest it still remained an important /ibera civitas, 
and it is not certainly known when it fell into decay. Probably the 
population and traffic were absorbed by Philippi and its seaport of 
Datum, where a Roman colony was planted by Octavianus after the 
defeat of Brutus and Cassius. The date of this epigram cannot be 
more than twenty or thirty years later. 

1.5. Atyeida, the Athenians. 


XXVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 723, 
In B.C. 189, Philopoemen, then general of the Achaean league, 
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advanced at the head of an allied force into Laconia, and to save 
themselves from destruction the Lacedaemonians were compelled 
to pull down their walls, dismiss their mercenaries, abrogate the laws 
and customs of Lycurgus, and become subject to the league: Livy 
XXXVili. 33, 34, and Polyb. vii. 8. 

It was the boast of the Spartans, according to Plutarch, Agesilaus, 
c. 31, that no Laconian woman had ever seen the smoke of an enemy’s 
fire ; until the invasion by Epaminondas in the spring of B.c. 369 an 
enemy had never set foot on Laconian soil. Xenophon says. of the 
march of the Thebans (fe//. VI. v. 27) ev Sefia ¢xovres tov Evporav 
mapjoav Kdovtes kal ropbovrres, Trav S ex ths modes al pev yuvaixes ovde 
Tov Kamvov 6paaa nveixovTo, are ovdérore iSovca wodepious. 

2. 2. Olenus, a small town on the Corinthian gulf near Patrae, was 
one of the less important members of the Achaean league, and so is 
put here to emphasize the contrast between the former and the present 
state of Sparta. : 

7. 3. So Arist. Rhez., U1. xxi. 8, quotes a warning of Stesichorus to the 
Locrians not to presume, das py of Térriyes yapdbev ddwav, sc. all the 
trees having been cut down by invaders. 

7, 4. The wolves prowl unchecked, but find no flocks to attack. 


XXVII. Anth. Pal. ix. 501, with no author’s name; and again after 
Anth. Pal. xi. 316, under the name of Palladas. 

If the heading eis r7v wédcvy Bynpurdy be correct, it was written upon the 
destruction of the Roman colony of Berytus in Syria by an earthquake, 
followed by a fire which broke out among the ruins, on the oth of July 
A.D. 551, in the reign of Justinian, when the reputation of the city as 
the great school of civil law was at its height. The catastrophe is 
recounted by the historian Theophanes, and is the subject of two 
epigrams by Joannes Barbucallus, Ath. Pal. ix. 425, 426. As it 
happened more than a century after the date of Palladas, this epigram 
is either not his or refers to some other city. The former is the more 
probable. But ‘the greater part’ of Berytus had been destroyed by an 
earthquake before, in A.D. 349, the twelfth year of the reign of 
Constantius (Georg. Cedr. 299 B), and the epigram may possibly refer 
to this. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 106. 

Cf. the epigrams with a similar point, probably imitated from this, by 
Antiphilus, Secundus, and Julianus Aegyptius, Azz. Pal. ix. 34, 36, 398. 
Z. 2. Cf. Catull. iv. 10, 62 zste post phaselus antea fuit comata silva. 

1, 3. én’ novos MS. and Edd., én’ névas Plan. I have written ydva; 
duécwoev és nova would be the regular construction. It is very clumsy 
to put a comma after déc@oev and make én’ jovos a mere repetition of 
ev xGovi ; and dvéowoev én’ jovos is hardly Greek. 


XXIX. Auth. Pal. ix. 138. 
XXX. Anth. Pal. ix. 75. Also quoted by the scholiast on Aristoph. 
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Plut. 1130, and by Suetonius, Dom. c. 14, in a curious story told of 
Domitian : minimis suspicionibus commovebatur ; ut edicti de excidendis 
vinets propositi gratiam facere non alia magis re compulsus credebatur 
guam guod sparsi libelli cum his versibus erant, nav pe payns K.7.d. 

The fable is given in full in an epigram by Leonidas of Tarentum, 
Anth. Pal. ix. 99, the last line being the same as in this ; it is rendered 
in Latin by Ovid, Fasé. i. 353-8. For the practice of such sacrifices, see 
Suid. s.v. ’Aoxos and Varro, R. #., I. ii. 19. 


XXXI. Anth. Pal. ix. 44: under the name of Statyllius Flaccus, but 
the corrector has written in the margin, II\adr@vos rot peyddov. It is 
also quoted as Plato’s by Diog. Laért. Vita Platonis, c. 33. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. ix. 74, called adéomorov. Attributed in Plan., and 
also by the scholiast on the Vigrinus, c. 26, to Lucian ; it is very much 
in his style. . 

The thought is from Horace, 2 Sav. ii. 133. Achaemenides and 
Menippus are conventional names for a rich and a poor man. 


XXXIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 49, headed adndov. It is in the manner of 
Palladas. 


XXXIV. Anth. Pal. ix. 172. 


XXXV. Anth. Pal. ix. 8. 

Cic. Or. iii. 2: O fallacem hominum spem, fragilemque fortunam et 
inanes nostras contentiones ! quae in medio spatio saepe franguntur et 
corruunt, et ante in ipso cursu obruuntur, quam portum conspicere 
potuerunt. 

‘So there came one morning and sunrise, when all the world got up 
and set about its various works and pleasures, with the exception of old 
Joseph Sedley, who was not to fight with fortune, or to hope or scheme 
any more.’ — Vanity Fair, c. \xi. 


X 


I. Anth. Pal. xii. 2. 

This is one of two prefatory epigrams at the beginning of the 
Movca Srpdrevos, the twelfth section of the Palatine Anthology ; 
cf. supra, p. 18. . 

2.1. mapa Bopois, sc. at the altar of Zeus “Epxeios where he was slain 
by Neoptolemus: cf. Virg. Aen. 11. 550, which follows the details of the 
story as given in the Hecuba and Troades of Euripides. 

1. 3. Od. xix. 518 foll. : 

as 8 Gre Ilavdapéov xovpn xdAapnis andov 
Kanov deidnow eapos véov iorapévoto 
Sevdpéwv ev merddowor kabeCopevn muxivotow, 
ire Capa tpwrrdca xéeu moAUnXéa Hovyv, 
maid’ dAopupopévn "IrvAov pidrov. 


a 
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Il. Anth. Pal. v. 81. 

7. 1. ) ra pdda sc. €xovea Or opotaa. 

III. Anth. Pal. xi. 1. 

7. 1. The festival of the Hermaea was a sort of Greek Saturnalia on 
a modified scale, celebrated with games and a general relaxation of 
discipline. The scene of Plato’s Lyszs is laid during a celebration of 
the Hermaea by young men and boys conjointly (206 D). Athenaeus, 
xiv. 639 B, says that at the Cretan Hermaea servants feasted and were 
waited on by their masters. 

é& xdas, between four and five gallons, which we must suppose to have 
been in a single earthenware jar. 

2.2. wévOos €6nxev is an epic phrase (like aye ¢6nxev) introduced to 
give a tinge of parody and lead up to the next line with its more 
obvious reference to Homer. 

7, 3. From Od. xxi. 295, oivos cai Kévravpov dyaxdurév Eipuriova dacev, 


IV. Anth. Pal. vi. 44, headed andor, oi S€ Aewvidou Tapayrivov. It is 
also attributed to Leonidas in Plan., and is quite in his manner. 

7. 2. mpotns MS. ; mp@ra is restored from Suidas s.v. dpdypara. 

2.6. For meiova (acc. pl.) cf. supra i. 8, xai diabels rovrwv yeipova, 

V. Athenaeus, iii, 125 C, KadXiorparos é€v €Bddéu@ cuppixrav pyoiv, os 
éoTi@pevos mapa Tiat Ztuwvidns 6 moinTHs KpaTaov Kavparos Spa, kal Trav 
olvoxdwy Tois GAots purrydvT@v eis TO ToTdy xLdVOS, a’Ta F ov, dmecyediace 
rode TO €miypappa’ TH pa K.T.X. 

The snow is put into the wine directly : to cool jars of wine in snow 
was a later refinement: see 77fra Ep. 36. 

1.1. TH SC. xudve: the speaker is supposed to point to it. 

Z. 3. éxappOn MSS. corr. Brunck. 

7. 4. The same phrase is used of burial, szfra iii. 9. 


VI. Anth. Pal. v. 135: headed eis Adyuvov. Cf. supra i. 1. 
VII. Anth. Pal. vi. 77. 


VIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 270. 

He will revel, taking pattern by the dances of the stars, and will 
imitate heaven itself in adorning himself with a lyre and crown. 

i. 1. Cf. Comus 1. 111, ‘we that are of purer fire imitate the starry 
quire.’ 

7. 2. aE eBapvvadpos MS. It is not certain that we have recovered 
the original line; the reading in the text is that of Plan. Bapivey 
seems to be used as equivalent to the classical BaptvecOa, aegre ferre, 
For the phrase cf. Aa& drions Aesch. Hum. 540. 

Z. 3. For the force of av@6Bodor see note on i. 16 supra. 

7.5. There is a play upon the two senses of xdcpos, ‘order’ and 
‘universe’. 

1.6. The Lyre of Orpheus and the Crown of Ariadne are the con- 


2C 
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stellations still bearing these names. Their two chief stars, Vega and 
Alphecca, are among the brightest in the northern hemisphere, 


IX. Anth. Pal. ix. 546. 

‘ Navigantium oblectamenta recensentur’, says Jacobs ; it is a curious, 
in Greek almost unique, piece of description in the manner of a Dutch 
painting. 

1.2. dupbepides (Lat. segestria) were awnings of skin stretched over 
the quarter-deck for protection against spray and rain. 

Z. 3. The cooking fire forces its way in little jets of flame through the 
stones which are built up into a hearth; over it a piece of meat is 
boiling in a pot. 

2.5. kal kpe Urrovra Sou MS., corr. Schneider comparing //. xi. 775, 
audi Boos ererov Kpéa. 

1.6. mporn MS., corr. Boissonade. Cf. Pers. v. 146, 7% mare tran- 
silias ? tibi torta cannabe fulto cena stt in transtro ? 

2.7. dds AdBe was a game of chance. It is referred to again in an 
epigram by Strato, Amzth. Pal, xii. 204. 


X. Anth. Pal. ix. 446. 

Imitated from the epigram of Metrodorus, 27/ra xii. 4o. 

2.7. moun sc. Opié: for the full phrase cf. Ep. 47 zz/fra. 

Z. 8. ¢&e may be either the vocative of {wds (with retracted accent) or 
the imperative of (oer. 


XI. Anth. Pal. x. 43. In the Greek system of numerals, 7, 8, 9, 10 
are represented by the letters ¢, n, 8, u. 

For the special force of (76 cf. the Vivamus mea Lesbia of Catullus, 
and the celebrated motto dum vivimus vivamus which apparently is first 
found on the tomb of Aelia Restituta at Narbo ; Gruter, C. Z. p. 609. 


XII. Anth. Pal. ix. 133. 

‘A gentleman who had been very unhappy in marriage married 
immediately after his wife died: Johnson said, it was the triumph of 
hope over experience.’—Dr. Maxwell, quoted in Boswell’s Johnson, 
ann. 1770. To the same purport is a fragment from the Chrysi/la of 
Eubulus, quoted in Athen. xiii. 559 B. ; 


XIII. Anth. Pal. xi. 68. 


XIV. Auth. Pal. xi. 186. Under the name of Lucilius in Plan. 

The vuxrixdpa€g is identified by some with the horned owl, strix budo, 
whose ferale carmen is spoken of by Virgil, Aen. iv. 462; by others 
with the heron, avdea. The ‘night-raven’ who sings in L’ Allegro, 7. 7, 
is merely a literal translation of the word. 


Anpdpuros, ‘Mr. Popular’, is of course an imaginary name; so the 
name of the unlucky painter, zzfra, Ep, 16, is Evrvyos, and of the little 
man, Ep. 21, Mdxpoyr. 


XV. Anth, Pal, xi. 255. 
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XVI. Anth. Pal. xi. 215. 


7.2. adrn pou kat maidas éyeivao mavras dpuoiovs, says a Pergamene 
epitaph by a husband on his wife, Cougny, ii. 190. 


XVII. Anth. Pal. xi. 82. 

Cf. the next epigram ; also Auth. Pal. xi. 83, 86. 

7.1, The d0dArxos Spdyos was of various lengths; it seems that any- 
thing longer than the diavdos or double stadium was included under the 
name. Twenty-four stadia or something under three miles is the 
longest mentioned, 

Arcadian games are also spoken of in an anonymous epigram, An¢h. 
Pal, ix. 21; contests at Tegea in one attributed to Simonides, Anzh. 
Pal. xiii. 19; and at Lycosura on Mount Lycaeus by Pausanias, 
Arcadica, ii. 1. 


XVIII. Anth. Pal. xi. 85. 

The dpduos éadirGv was introduced into the Olympian games in the 
65th Olympiad (B.C. 520) pedérns Evexa ths és Ta mwokemixd according to 
Pausanias, E/iaca A, viii. Io. 

Z. 4. tins elvexa, ‘honoris causa’, goes with rév Abivev ; the statues 
erected in honour of victors in the race. 

7. 5. eis pas usually means ‘next year’, as in Theocr. xv. 74, xeis 
@pas k#fmevra; and so the scholiast on this epigram explains it év rf 
ééns ’Odvpmiad:. But it rather means at the regular hour of opening 
next day. 

1. 6. oradvov comes in at the end mapa mpoadoxiar, ‘still short of the 
course by—-the course’, 


XIX. Anth. Pal. xi. 89. 

The Sopvdpéravov was a hook mounted on a long pole and used as a 
grappling-iron in sieges and sea-fights: Caesar 2. G. iii. 14, falces 
praeacutae insertae adfixaeque longuris non absimili forma muralium 
falcium; Strabo in his account of the same battle calls these 
dopvdpérava. 


XX. Anth. Pal. xi. 92. 

7, 3. xaraBas otos ér’ em MS. Brunck’s correction, inserting 62os, 
which might easily have dropped out before ofos, the more so on 
account of the ddas in /. 2, is the simplest way of filling up the line. 

1. 4. oxederdv (SC. oGpa) is, according to etymology, rather a mummy 
than a skeleton ; but in medical Greek it means the latter. 

1.5. The parpia were subdivisions of the @vAn; pdropes were 
supposed to be united by a common ancestry, and had common 
religious rites. 


XXI. Anth. Pal. xi.95. In Plan. under the name of Ammianus, 
7. 3. Widds, ‘without armour’, like yupvos, 


XXII. Anth. Pal. xi. 88, 
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7.2. 86 MS. 5p6 corr. Hecker. The gnat serves her for the eagle of 
Ganymede: ‘zz raptoris potentia excusationem facilitatis suae guaertt’ 
Jacobs. 


XXIII. Anth. Pal. xi. 101. 
XXIV. Auth, Pal. xi. 103. 


XXV. Anth. Pal. xi. 106. Compare the stories of Cinesias in 
Athenaeus, xii. 551, 552. 

1. 3. adpaxyvn here of course means the web, not the spider itself, and 
in 7. 6, vipa ris dpaxvns fa thread of the web’. The usual word fora 
spider’s web is dpayvior, 


XXVI. Anth. Pal. xi. 113. : 

There is a play on the word dmreoOa, which is used (1) of a suppliant 
embracing the knees or hand of a god, and (2) of a disease fastening 
upon a patient. Zeus ‘caught the Marcus’, as Beatrice says, 47. Ado, 
I. i, ‘God help the noble Claudio! if he have caught the Benedick, it 
will cost him a thousand pound ere he be cured,’ 


XXVII. Anth. Pal. xi. 114. 

A physician called Hermogenes is mentioned by Galen, and another 
by Dion Cassius; but the name here is probably taken at random. The 
names Hermogenes and Diophantus have both occurred already, sufra, 
Epp. 19 and 24; see also the next epigram. 

Z. 3. Kpévos, the ‘zapius Saturnus’ of Horace, Od. 1. xvii. 22. 

1. 4. redei Ed. for Xéyers MS., which has been variously emended. 

Z. 5. éxreivas sc. yépa. 

1. 6. awacxapifw is a verb used to express the struggles of a dying 
fish out of water. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. xi. 257. 
Cf. Martial vi. 53, 2% somnis medicum viderat Hermocratem. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal. xi. 115. 

1. 2. Cf. Juvenal xiii. 93, Zsés et tvato feriat mea lumina sistro. Harpo- 
crates (Egyptian er-fe-chrutz, Horus the child) is a form of the name 
of the hawk-headed Horus, the son of Osiris and Isis. 


XXX. Anth. Pal. xi. I2I. 


XXXI. Anth. Pal. xi. 159. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. xi. 162. 

There is an epigram of similar point, attributed to Lucilius, Azz. 
Pal. xi. 163, where the name of the soothsayer is Olympus. Neither 
need be a real name; these epigrams are merely academic exercises. 

For the practice of such consultations cf. the story of Xenophon’s 
journey to Delphi before he joined the expedition of Cyrus, Anab. 
I. i. 4-7. 
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XXXIII. Quoted in an anonymous argument to the Panathenaic 
oration of Aristides of Smyrna, the pupil of Herodes Atticus and friend 
of Marcus Aurelius, as having, however, been made not on him, but on 
a later rhetorician of the same name. 

Athenaeus, viii. 348 D, has a similar story of a music teacher who had 
figures of Apollo and the nine Muses in his schoolroom, and when 
asked how many pupils he had, replied, Sdv rois Oeois Sadexa. Cf. also 
the story of Diogenes 1 in Diog. Laert. vi. 69. 

Z, 2. ovfédua is a barbarous transliteration of the Latin subsellia : 
Ba@pa would be the pure Greek word. 


XXXIV, Anth. Pal. xi. 143. 

The rhetorician, the grammarian, and the musician are balanced, 
in a studied disarrangement, by Cerberus, Tityus, and Ixion. Nothing 
is known of this Marcus; /, 2 implies that he was a Cynic. Melito is 
alluded to in another epigram by the same author (Avzzh. Pal. xi. 246) 
as a writer of ‘rotten plays’. The Rufus mentioned by Juvenal vii. 214 
(and identified by some editors of Juvenal with the historian better 
known under his other names of Quintus Curtius) can hardly be the 
person spoken of here. Whatever the date of Q. Curtius may have 
been, he would be classed as a rhetorician rather than a grammarian. 

7, 4. pederav in oratory means to rehearse or declaim. 


XXXV. Anth. Pal. xi. 251. 

2. 2. rovrwv dvo MS., the second ray having fallen out. 

Z. 3. The one party in the suit claimed five months’ rent for a house ; 
the other replied that he had used the mill at night. The last may refer 
to some question of rights over a mill-stream which might only be used 
at certain hours. Or possibly airéy is to be supplied again from /. 3, 
and the counter-suit was on the ground of annoyance from his neigh- 
bour grinding corn by night. 


XXXVI. Anth. Pal. xi. 244, with no author’s name; in Plan. under 
the name of Nicarchus. 

There is an epigram with the same point in Martial, ii, 78. 

7.1. The original sense of mz/éarium (which must not be confounded 
with wiliarium, a milestone) was the socket in which the upright iron 
beam of an olive-press was fixed; Cato de Agri Cultura, c. 20. Later 
it seems to have been applied to a tall narrow caldron in baths of a 
similar shape, and so it is explained by Athenaeus, iii. 98 D, as equivalent 
to imvodéBns, the urn in which water was kept hot over charcoal for 
mixing with wine. 

7. 4. Bavdxadis is the same as uxrnp, a wine-cooler. 


XXXVII. Anth. Pal. xi. 259. 
The horses and witches of Thessaly were both famous from early 
times : for the latter cf. supra, ii. 23. 


XXXVIIIL. Anth. Pal. xi. 315. 
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The covers of the cushions used at dinner in rich houses were made 
of precious stuffs and embroideries. Compare with this the lines of 
Catullus (xii.) on the man who stole napkins at dinner. 


XXXIX. Anth. Pal. xi. 236. 
There are several versions of this jest attributed to Phocylides (fl. 
520 B.C.) from which this epigram is probably imitated. 


XL. Synesius, ZZ7zsz. 127, and Suidas, s.v. ppvvos. 

Of the many towns called Laodicea, that in Asia on the Lycus, and 
that on the coast of Syria south of Antioch were the most important. 
It is not known to which this epigram refers. 

1.1. doris is the Egyptian cobra; édis the common (venomous) snake. 


XLI. Anth. Pal. xi. 331. In Plan. under the name of Antipater of 
Thessalonica. 

2.1. The MSS. give the form Sernpiyos here and in /. 3. More than 
one Athenian trireme was called Sernpia; Boéckh, Seewesen des Ait. 
Staats, p. 92. Among upwards of 250 names of triremes in Béckh’s 
lists, all are feminine with two doubtful exceptions, the “Hynoimods and 
the os (or as?). Perhaps we should read Searnpwv as a feminine 
diminutive in both lines here. 

2,2. The allusion is to Zeus under his title of Sernp or Swrnpios, the 
preserver of voyagers. 

Z. 4. The play on the double sense of mapa, ‘alongside of’ and ‘to’ 
can hardly be preserved in a translation. Grotius neatly turns it: 


Nomen inane gerit: nam fertur quisquis in illa, est 
Aut ubi litus adest, aut ubi Persephone. 


XLII. Anth. Pal. xi. 391. 
XLIII. Auth. Pal. vii. 121. Also quoted by Diog. Laért. viii. 44. 


XLIV. Anth. Pal. xi. 406. 
2, 2. ov waxpav MS., corr. Herwerden. 


XLV. Anth. Pal. xii. 50, 7. 1-4. For the remainder of the epigram 
as it stands in the MS. see z#/ra, xii. 11, and the notes there. 

¢. 3. xareOnxaro MS., corr. Schneidewin. The verb applies strictly to 
iovs only, but rd&a kal lovs is treated as a single phrase. 

7, 4. Cf. the epigram of Antipater in Auth. Pad. xi. 158, od & eus obv 


n , 
omodujot Kvov. 


XLVI. Anth. Pal. xi. 429. 
The sense is from Theognis, 627, Bergk : 
Aicxpdv rot peOvovra rap’ avdpdor vnoor peivat 
aicxpov & «i vnpev map peOvovar pévor. 
But Lucian has just made that slight change in form which makes an 
epigram out of what was a yvepn. 
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XLVII. Auth, Pal. v. 112. Cf. Songs before Sunrise, Prelude, vv. 10 
and foll. : ‘ Play then and sing ; we too have played.’ 
/. 1. npdoOnv here is middle, not passive like jpdoOns, supra ix. 16. 


XI 
Anth. Pal. vii. 566. 


Il. Anth. Pal. xi. 8: also engraved on the tomb of Cerellia Fortunata 
at the Villa Pamfili-Doria at Rome, C. 7. G. 6298. The marble reads 
in 7. 1, ornAn xapion’ AiOos eoriv, and in /. 3, ef re €xers perddos, and adds 
another couplet : 

Tovr’ ecopa yap eya* ov S€ rovros yay émixooas 
cif’, 6 7’ ey® ovK Hv, TovTo mahuy yéyova. 

Cf. the pseudo-Anacreon, 30 Bergk: ri ce dei AiOov prpifew, ri de 
Yn X€ew paraa; eye padrAov, as ere (@, pvpicov. 

?, 2. ‘ Neither make the fire blaze’ sc. with wine and ointments poured 
over it. Cf. Virg. Georg. iv. 384, ter liguido ardentem perfudit nectare 
Vestam, ter flamma ad summum tecti subtecta reluxit. It is not there- 
fore necessary to read Bpééys with most editors. 


Ill. Anth. Pal. vii. 655. 
Z. 4. “A\kdvdp@ MS. Pal., “AAxavdpos Plan. ; Hecker very ingeniously 


reads, 
” , 
et pe Oavovra 


yvaoovr’, ’Adkdavdp@ rodro ri Kadhurédevs ; 


But the sense rather seems to be that he will take his place in the 
under world without the certificate of a pompous tomb and inscription, 
and be known there simply by his own name, ‘A son of B’ being the 
full name of a citizen. yva@oovra has a double construction, with a 
direct object and an object-clause, ‘the dead will know me dead, (and) 
that this (dust) is Alcander son of Calliteles’. 


IV. Anth. Pal. vii. 321. 

7, 3. The olive was propagated from long pieces of the trunk sawn 
off and stuck in the ground, mpéuva, Latin caudices. Cf. Virg. Georg. 
ii. 30, and for the verb éeveornpi&ev (Salmasius’ correction of the Ms, 
aveornpiéev) the stirpes obruit arvo of the same passage. 

7, 4. Perhaps we should read kAnpaai o nyAdicer. 


V. Anth. Pal. vii. 78. 

On the famous geographer Eratosthenes of Cyrene, principal keeper 
of the Alexandrian library under Ptolemy I1I, Iv, and v, who died at 
the age of more than eighty about 196 B.C. 

J. 1. duavpn carries on the metaphor in éoBecer ; ‘such sickness as 
makes the light of life burn dim.’ | 
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2.6. ‘The beach of Proteus’ is the coast of Egypt, where Menelaus 
meets Proteus in the Odyssey. 


VI. Anth. Pal. vii. 731. 

J. 1. aité MS., av’ corr. Meineke. 

Z. 4. motas ‘haysels? z.é. summers ; the use is not unfrequent in later 
Greek. ‘ Suaviter hoc dictum de sene, cui nihil apricatione tucundius, 
Jacobs. 

1. 6. és medver Ade perotxeoinv is the Latin ad plures conmigravit. 
See note on ili. 38, supra. 


VII. Quoted as by Theaetetus, in the life of Crantor, Diog. Laért. 
iv. 25. 

Crantor of Soli was head of the Academy about 300 B.c. Diog. 
Laért. mentions his having written poetry. It is not known to what 
age he lived. 

1. 2. Cf. the famous line of Menander, Als ’Eéararav, /r. 4, dy oi Beot 
pirrovow arobvncke véos: and C. J. G. 936, 

ei pr) revdrs Adyos, avdSpaov 


maidas arobvncKew ods pidéover Oeoi. 


ey 4. evOupin MS. against the metre. I have written evppoovry which 
has about the same sense. Cf. the tribute paid to Sophocles in the 
under world, Aristoph. Ram. 82, 6 & etxodos pev €vOad’, evxodos & éxet. 


VIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 717. 
Z. 1. radra may either agree with Boavd\a or be the object of A¢Eare. 
Vuypa Boavdua are the /rigida rura of Virgil, Georg. ill. 324. 


IX. Anth. Pal. vii. 657. 

Cf. the description of the shepherd’s funeral in Longus, i. 31: ura 
jpepa wOAAa ehvrevoav kal eEnprncay aitav Trav épywv amapxds’ adda Kal 
yada Katéoreav kai Borpuas karéO\upav Kai cipvyyas mods Kkaréxhacay" 
nxovcOn kai Trav Bo@y €déetva puknpara, Kal as ev moméow eixd¢ero, Tav’Ta 
Opnvos qv trav Body emi Bouxdd@ reredeuTHKOTe. 

Z/. 1,2. There is a curious inversion of the verbs, euBaréovres going 
in sense and construction with pay, and olomodeire with aiyas kai dis. 
Some editors propose to read pay éeuBaréovres . . . oiozrodeir’ dias, but 
there is no justification for doing so. The disarrangement of the words 
is merely a piece of not very happy over-refinement of style. 

1.5. Cf. Keats, /sabella, stanza 38, 


A sheepfold bleat 
Comes from beyond the river to my bed. 


With the ad&earos mwérpa may be compared the ‘large flint-stone’ of the 
same verse. 


X. Anth. Pai. vii. 171. 
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XI. Anth. Pal. vii. 209. Also quoted by Suidas s.vv. dunwaéns and 
npla. | 

2. 1. dunmabys is explained by Suidas as equivalent to xaprepixds ; it 
has much the same force as the Homeric zodtrhas. 

Z. 4. So Oaddpn is used of the cells in a honeycomb, Amzh. Pal. vi. 
239, 1x. 404. 

XII. Anth. Pal. vii. 203. i 
On a decoy partridge (adetrns). Aelian, Wat. An. iv. 16, gives an 
account of the way in which they were used: mpoodyera: 5€ dpa 6 mépdu£ 
Kal weipnvas és Td eshddAKov mporeiver TO THY GANov Tov TpdrOV ToOUTOY. 
eoTnxey Gdav, Kal eotw of Td pwéAos mpoKANTiKdy, es payny UroOnyov Tov 
aypiov, eatnxe Sé eAXNoxy@v mpos tH ayy’ 6 Sé tov dypiwv Kopudaios 
avtdoas mpd ths ayéAns paxovpevos epxera’ 6 Toivuy rTiWacds ert dda 
dvaxapei, Sedievae oxnmrdpevos, 6 Sé Erevat yadpos ola Symwov Kparav 7HOn, 
Kat eddoxev evoyxebeis rH wayn. Cf. also Xen. Mem. 1. i. 4, and supra, 

ili. 60. 

Z. 1. Spios ddjev is a variation of the ordinary Spios vAns, a forest copse. 
XIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 199. 

The Ms. has the heading eis dpveov dduyvearov, oiwa dé Adpov. This 
probably indicates that the words ide Adpe, which are the reading in 
the Ms., 2 3, are a conjectural restoration where the original MS. was 
corrupt or illegible. It is a bad guess; Adpos has a short in classical 
Greek ; and a sea-gull would never be kept on account of its voice. 
“De hutus aviculae cantu nihil legi quod ad eius commendationem 
pertinet’, as Jacobs quaintly observes. This must be some sort of 
singing-bird ; and in fault of a better, we must retain the reading of 
Plan., pi’ ekaé, which may indeed be right, if éAads be a collateral 
form of edéa, a bird mentioned by Aristotle in the Ast. An. and 
apparently a kind of reed-warbler. . 

Z. 4. Cf. supra, iii. 58, and the note there. 


XIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 189. On a field-cricket (gry//us campestris) 
kept as a plaything; cf. sufra, i. 64: and White’s Se/borne, Letter 
XLVI, ‘One of these crickets, when confined in a paper cage and set 
in the sun, and supplied with plants moistened with water, will feed 
and thrive, and become so merry and loud as to become irksome in 
the same room where a person is sitting: if the plants are not watered 
it will die.’ 

2, 3. KAvpevos, the Renowned, was one of the names of the lord of 
the under world. Pausanias, Corinthiaca, xxxv. 9, says that behind the 
temple of Chthonia at Hermione there was a ‘place of Clymenus’ with 
a chasm in the earth through which Heracles was said to have brought 
Cerberus up from Hades. 

Z. 4. Crickets were supposed to feed on dew. Instead of the wetted 
turf in its cage it has now all the meadows of Hades and the dew of 
Persephone for playground and food. 
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XV. Anth. Pal. ix. 432. 
Placed by Ahrens among the dudza et spuria attributed to Theocritus. 


Z, 2. SvyAnves Sas, the geminas acies of Virgil, Aen. vi. 788. 
XVI. Anth. Pal. ix. 417. 
XVII. Anth. Pal. vii. 173, with the title Avoripov, of dé Aewvidov. 


XVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 398. 
Cf. the epigram by Leonidas of Tarentum, Azzh. Pal. vii. 660, from 


which this is probably imitated. 


XIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 477. 

On an Egyptian woman, buried at Eleutherne in Crete, according 
to the generally accepted correction of Reiske, ’EAev@épyns, for the MS. 
edevbepins in 7. 3. 

Z. 4. Cf. the saying of Aristippus quoted in Stobaeus, F/or. xl. p. 233, 


x > 50. ww tae J ‘ € > @¢ 6} 500 - 
7) OV TAVTAXOUEV ton Kal OpOLa 7) Els Atdov o OS ; 


XX. Anth. Pal. vii. 510. 

The MS. reading Xiov (with long c) in 7. 4 has generally been regarded 
as a false quantity, indicating either a corruption in the text or a very 
late date for the epigram. Many alterations have been suggested, and 
will be found detailed in Bergk Zyr. Gm. iii. p. 470. Bergk himself, 
in his fourth edition, reads ov& ixev Kéwv wad audipitnv. But some 
doubt is thrown on the supposed necessity of an alteration by an 
epigram of the 3rd or 4th century B.C. where the original marble is 
extant (Kaibel ZAzgr. Graec. 88) with a line, Xios dya\Xopévn Suppaxy@ 
€orl marpis, where the reading is unquestionable. Herwerden suggests 
that the vowel is lengthened as in the Homeric ite xaciyvnre ; and 
this epic usage was certainly copied by later poets, e.g. Archias in 
Anth. Pal. vii. 140, marnp pév pianos, ya & "Iuov, ovvopa & “Exrap. 
This epigram has the all but inimitable touch of Simonides, and if not 
authentic is a very masterly forgery. 


XXI. Anth. Pal. vii. 376. 
2.6. Cf. Winter's Tale, 1V. iii. : 


a wild dedication of yourselves 
To unpath’d waters, undream’d shores : 


and the last verses of Arnold’s Scholar Gipsy. 


XXII. Anth. Pal. vii. 630. . 
7, 2. Svomdoin MS. Hecker’s correction Svomvoin seems almost 
necessary : xomd¢ew, ‘to abate’, of a storm (e.g. Hdt. vii. 191, GAAws kas 
airs €O€hwv exdracev, of the great storm which fell on the Persian fleet 
at Artemision) could hardly be used of a voyage. Longinus, in 
criticising the passage of Herodotus, calls the word doepvov kai idtorikdy. — 


XXIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 82. 
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7,6. The story of ‘the Tuscan mariners transform’d’ is told in Hom. 
Hymn. vi. and Ovid, Metz. iii. 660 foll. 


XXIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 287. . 
Z.8. Observe the metaphor in c¢iAxvoduny ; the fisherman drew up 
Death in his nets. 


XXV. Anth. Pal. vii. 286. 
XXVI. Anth. Pail. vii. 532. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 534. The first couplet is in Plan. under the 
name of Theocritus, and the whole epigram is generally printed among 
the Theocritean epigrams (26 ed. Ahrens). 

2. 4. Hollow Syria is properly the plain between the two ranges of 
Libanus and Anti-Libanus ; but it was also used to include Damascus 
and the country east of Anti-Libanus up to the edge of the desert, and 
here seems to include the coast west of Libanus as well. 

2,6. The morning setting of the Pleiades was about the 3rd of 
November. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 278. 

Z, 2. Jacobs would read dyptmvov Anocopa: ’Ioviov, without any obvious 
necessity. 

1, 4. eivov MS. Pal.; &eivov, Plan. 

7.6. After this line the Mss. add another couplet : 


MoxOav ovd’ ’Aidns pe Karevvacer, Hvika podvos 
> ‘ 4 , 2? c / 
ovde Oavav Nein KéxAypar Hovyxin. 


which has the appearance of being a later addition, as it only repeats 
rather feebly what has been said already, and this is not like Archias. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 636. 

7,1. The metrical quality of this line should be noticed; it isa 
bucolic hexameter with no caesura, so that the rhythm slides heavily 
down on the spondee followed by a pause at the beginning of the 
pentameter. I do not know that this can be precisely paralleled 
elsewhere ; the effect is very beautiful. 

7.2. The word XevkdAropov does not occur elsewhere; the picture 
seems to be of a white limestone hill with grassy slopes towards the 
sea. Reiske compares Aevxdrerpov, which is used by Polyb. iti. 53 
and x. 30. 

1. 3. more BAnynpéva Bator MS. which is mere nonsense, even if there 
were such a word as BAnynyéva. The reading in the text is much 
nearer the MS. than Lobeck’s médri BAnxnra BiBalwv. 

Z. 4. His equivalent to padXov 7#, as in iv. 29 supra. vyoxa is another 
dra eipnpévov. It probably means little if anything more than vavrixd, 
If there is any special force in the latter half of the compound it would 
seem to be ‘that make the ship keep her way’. 
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1. 6. danpécaro, Salmasius from MS. epnpioaro. Others read epoppi- 
caro. 


XXX. Anth. Pal. vii. 284. 


XXXI. Anth. Pal. vii. 271. 
Zl. 3 and 4 are imitated from the epigram of sreanicwaih. Supra iil, 24. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. ix. 271. 

7.1. I have retained the MS. reading, as, though rather harsh, it 
gives a sufficiently good sense. The heading in the MS., eis rnv ev 
Boo mdp@ Oadaccay, does not seem to have any further foundation than a 
misreading of this line (—fos mépos). Jacobs suggests cai mdre dy 
vneco’ aboBos wépos. 

2.2. The days of the halcyons, ai dAxvovides or ddxvdverm, were the 
week before and the week after the winter solstice, when there was 
usually fine weather, in which the halcyon was believed to breed. 
Cf. Simonides, /r. 12, Bergk : 


A “~ , 
@s Omoray YEemepiovy KaTa pHVva TiVUCKN 
Zevs Guara téooapa kat déxa 
abavewsv ré piv Gpav Kadéorow emryOdvi0e 
c 4 , 
ipav madorpodoy mokiras 
aXxvovos. 


and Aristotle, H7st. An. v.2, © ddxvov Trixres rept Tpomas Tas xemepivas. 
dvd kat kadodvra, Sray evdveval yévovra ai tporrai, adkvovera Huépa, €rra 
pev mpo tpoma@v, extra Sé€ pera tpords. For the story of Ceyx and 
Alcyone and a description of halcyons’ weather, see Lucian, Ya/cyon 
sive de transformatione, sub in. 

Z. 3. ornpigaro xipa refers to the solid appearance of a smooth sea, 
the armor of Latin poetry. 

7.5. The construction is jvixa avyeis (eivar) paia. 


XXXII. Azth. Pal. vii. 263: ascribed to Anacreon. It is certainly 
of later date, and is in the manner of Leonidas of Tarentum. 

Z. 2. From JZ/. xi. 306, Nérowo Babein Nahar. 

/. 3. apn avéyyvos, a season that there are no means of binding down. 


XXXIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 482. 

Z. 1. A boy’s hair was cut at the festival of the Apaturia next follow- 
ing his third birthday, when his name was enrolled in his ¢parpia. The 
festival was called Koupe@ris. 

7. 5. IepixXerros, Edd. after Salmasius. The MS. has zep,. with a 
mark signifying that something was lost. 

/.6. Cf. Antipater in Anh. Pal. vii. 467, és rov dvdarnrov x@pov eBns 


evépov. 


XXXV. Anth. Pal. vii. 662. Ascribed to Theocritus in a note in one 
of the Mss. of Plan., and also found in some Mss. of Theocritus. - The 
heading in MS. Pal. is AewviSov merely ; but from the style it is safe to 
ascribe it to Leonidas of Tarentum. 
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7. 2. Ahrens would read zodAois, and odd ris has also been suggested. 
But rodAjs nrccins is equivalent to woAA@y bunXikov. 

1. 5,6. The Mss. of Theocritus read aiai éAewd or al édeewd, and ra 
Avyporara. 


XXXVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 483. 


XXXVII. Anth. Pal. vii. 466. 

2. 6. &keos jediov is from Mimnermus, /7. 11 Bergk. This couplet may 
have suggested to Gray the opening of his noble sonnet on the death 
of Richard West. 

7,8. The dead boy becomes almost identified with the Angel of 
Death, Hermes zpézopmos. 


XXXVIII. Auth. Pal. ix. 254. 

2. 8. Aourais, to all other mothers. With the passionate exaggeration 
may be compared the famous me primam absumite ferro of the mother 
of Euryalus, Aen. ix. 494. 


XXXIX. Anth. Pail, vii. 671 ; with the heading adndov, of dé Budvopos. 
It is headed @énov in Plan. 


XL. Anth. Pal. vii. 513. 

Z. 1. pn wore mpdpaxos MS. Pal. Lparduayos is the correction generally 
accepted. Plan. has Tiapxos. 

7. 3. If the MS. text is right, there is a construction ad sensum, a sort 
of combination of the two expressions od Anon adds, ovr dperhy ovre 
caoppocvyny and ov Anon maidds wobéwv apernv kal caoppocvyny (airod). 
Bergk alters Anon to Angers, and Dilthey would read od 7’ dperiy robéav 
ov re caohpoovyny. 

XLI. Anth. Pal. vii. 711. 

7. 1. Pitane was one of the Aeolian colonies on the bay of Elaea in 
Asia Minor. It was never a place of any importance. 

1. 3. Suw@déviov, held at the full stretch of the arm. Cf. The Ancient 
Mariner (verse omitted after the edition of 1798) : 


They lifted up their stiff right arms, 
They held them straight and tight ; 
And each right arm burnt like a torch, 

A torch that’s borne upright. 


1.6. AnOns méXayos occurs again in an epigram by Dionysius of 
Rhodes, Auth. Pal. vii. 716. So Styx is spoken of indifferently as a 
river or a lake. 

2.7. For the ém:Oaddyuos xrimos on the doors of the bridal chamber, 
see the next epigram, and Hesychius s.v. xrumiarv. 

XLII. Anth. Pal. vii. 182. 

2.1. There is a reminiscence of Soph. Azz. 815, ovr’ emiwvuppidids ro 
pé Tis Ypvos Uuynoer, GAN ’Axépovte vuphévew. 

Z. 3. For Awroi see note on iv, 20 supra. 
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XLIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 600. In Plan. under the name of Paulus 
Silentiarius. 

7.1. The MS. has eiAe in both places. eiye, the ordinary reading, is 
no doubt right. It is taken up again by xaréye in Z. 6. 


XLIV. Auth. Pal. v. 108. 

7. 4. Brunck and Jacobs alter 700s to av@os, but the former is more 
in the manner of Crinagoras. 

1. 6. rév eri co is simply equivalent to rav car. 


XLV. Auth. Pal. vii. 735. The grave of Theano would seem to 
have stood outside the city gate of Phocaea. 
i. 2. For the epithet cf. the last words of Meleager in A/alanta in 
Calydon : 
Kiss me once and twice 
And let me go; for the night gathers me, 
And in the night shall no man gather fruit. 


XLVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 378. 
Z. 3. duo & os bpévaoyv MS., corr. Jacobs. 
1.4. Cf. Rom. and Jul. V. iii. : 


—Here lies Juliet, and her beauty makes 
This vault a feasting presence full of light. 
. . . I still will stay with thee 
And never from this palace of dim night 
Depart again. 


XLVII. Anth. Pail. vii. 476. 
Z, 4. pvaGpa MS. in both places ; corr. Brunck, 


XLVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 41. 

This epigram and the next following it in the Anthology, vii. 42, both 
on Callimachus of Alexandria the famous scholar and poet, are written 
as one in MS. Pal., but are properly separated in Plan. and in modern 
editions of the Anthology. Another epigram attributed to Apollonius 
Rhodius, Auth. Pal. xi. 275, gives the criticism of a jealous rival on 
Callimachus. 

Z. 1. The Atria of Callimachus opened with an account of a dream in 
which the poet found himself among the Muses and received instruc- 
tion from them. 

1.2. From J/. xxiii. 19, Achilles over Patroclus. 


XLIX. C. 7. G. 6789; Kaibel Epzgr. Graec. 548. On a tomb at 
Nimes. Above the verses is the inscription, 


D. M. 
C. VIBI LICINIANI V. ANN. XVI. M. VI, 
C. VIBIVS AGATHOPVS ET LICINIA NOMAS 
FILIO OPTIMO PIISSIMO 
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Z, 2. aiyimvupov or aiyimvpos was a weed with a red flower (perhaps the 
loosestrife?) ; it is mentioned in Theocr. iv. 25 as growing by a river- 
side émei cada mdvra pvor ti. 


L. Anth, Pal. vii. 553- 

The contrast between the enslaved body and the free soul is as early 
as the Attic tragedians, ¢.g. Soph. /~. 677, ei capa SovAov ad’ 6 vols 
€evOepos : it is a frequent text in Euripides. But the liberation of the - 
slave’s body by death belongs to a later stage of thought. There does 
not seem here to be any implied reference to burial in a ‘free tomb’ as 
in iil. 55 supra. 


LI. Anth, Pail. vii. 307. 
LII. Anth. Pail. vii. 342. 


LIII. Auth. Pal. vii. 670. This, perhaps the most perfect epigram 
ever written in any language, is most probably authentic. See sufra 
ii. 22, for a reference to the whole question of the epigrams ascribed to 
Plato, and supra viii. 7 for Aster. Cf. also the well-known «ai 
ov’ "Eorepos ov ‘Egos obrw Oavpaords in Arist. £¢h. v, i, 15. 


XII 


I. Anth. Pal. v. 12. 
2, 1. muxafew, ‘to crown with garlands’ as in Hdt. vii. 197. The full 
phrase, orehdvois kepadas muxacwpeba, occurs 7ufra Ep. Io. 


Il. Anth. Pal. v. 39. 

2,3. When I am dead, there will be many bearers ‘kirkward to 
carry me’. 

1. 4. rv’ evexev, sc. to save them their trouble. ioas is sarcastic, 
like the Latin credo. 


III. Anth. Pal, xi. 168. 

7.4. The diminutive €papéviov does not seem to occur elsewhere. 
Plan. reads yvovs ru pedAcopdrioyv, probably from the same reason which 
induced the change in the text of Ep. 10 zz/ra, 7. 2. 

2.6. Lucian de Luctu, c. 10, émeddv tis adrobdvn, mpara pev héporres 
oBodov és 7d ordua karéOnxay aire, pucOdv To ropOyet ris vavtidias yevn- 
odpevoy. 

lV. Anth. Pal. xi. 62. 

This epigram is a free rendering into elegiacs of Eur. A/c, 782-791, 
for the greater part keeping pretty closely to the words of Euripides. 


V. Anth. Pal. xi. 56. 

1. 3. Ounra royifer Oa is equivalent to the common 6vyra dpoveiv. 

1.5. The force of for) pdvov has been well illustrated from Seneca 
de Brevitate Vitae,c. 10: praesens tempus in cursu semper est, fluit et 
praecipitatur. 
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VI. Theognis, //. 887-8, Bergk ; who inclines, rightly as it seems to 
me, to think that the couplet is not by Theognis but by Mimnermus, 


VII. Anth. Pal. xi. 28. 

1.5. copins voos go together; ‘the Reason of philosophy’, as one 
might say ‘the Socrates of the Piaedo’, z.e. the rational human being 
according to philosophy. 

For Cleanthes and Zeno, see swfra i. 1. 


VIII. Anth. Pal. xi. 25. 

7.2. poipidin pedéryn is a rather awkward way of saying pedéry poipns. 
Sleep, the shadow of death, is by a bold extension of language called 
the rehearsal of death. Cf. Ep! 47 infra. 

7. 5. aodvs SC. xpédvos. 

2.6. » ovvern sc. Opi& For the full phrase cf. Philodemus in Anff. 
Pal, xi, 41— 

"HOn cat Aevxai pe Karaoreipovow eeipat, 
EavOinmn, cvverns ayyeda NAcKins. 


IX. Anth. Pal. xi. 23. 

He will ride by the highway to death like a gallant, and not skulk 
along by-paths. 

2.5. Cf. Nicaenetus in Anth. Pal. xiii. 29, where the line oivos rou 
xaplevre méhet Taxvs immos dod@ is quoted as a saying of Cratinus. 


X. Anth. Pal. xi. 19. 
7.2. I have adopted in the text the reading of Plan., which Jacobs 


says is due to a mala monacht manus. The Palatine MS. has wai 


ouvero bucba. 


XI. Anth. Pal. xii. 50, 77. 5-8. In the MS. this epigram is run on to 
another of four lines which is here printed in another section (sufra x. 
45). The eight lines are obviously not a single poem. Most editors 
strike out the last couplet and retain the first three as a single epigram ; 
and there is sufficient connexion of thought to give countenance to this. 
But there is an even stronger connexion between the third and fourth 
couplets, and it seems pretty certain that each half of the MS. poem is a 
complete epigram by itself. 

2.1. From Alcaeus, /v. 41 Bergk, Tuvapev’ ri rd oxvov pévoper ; daxrv- 
hos duépa. Apparently the meaning of the expression in Alcaeus is 
‘day passes quickly’, is no bigger than a finger’s breadth : cf. Mimner- 
mus, /Y. 2, Bergk, mnxvov €mi xpdvov avbeow ABns tepropeba. But as 
modified here, it is a curiously exact parallel to a verse in Omar Khay-— 
yam (edition of 1859)—: 

Dreaming while Dawn’s Left Hand was in the Sky 
I heard a Voice within the Tavern cry, 

‘Awake, my Little ones, and fill the Cup 
Before Life’s Liquor in its Cup be dry.’ 
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Z, 2. Kouuorns Avxvos, the lamp that says bed-time ; like ‘the star that 
bids the shepherd fold’ in Comus. 

7. 3. mivopev ov yap €pws MS. ; Salmasius restored yadepas from Hesy- 
chius, who explains it as equivalent to iAapas. 


XII. Anth, Pal. vii. 32. 
Probably for an epitaph on Anacreon: cf. supra, iv. 8 and 9, and the 
notes there. 


XIII, Anth. Pal. xi. 43. 
Compare Omar Khayyam, xxxv-xxxviii (edition of 1879). 


XIV. Auth. Pal. xi. 3: headed dédéororov; it is in the style of 
Palladas. 

2, 4. yA@oooxKopov or (usually) yAwoookopeiov was the case in which the 
mouth-pieces (yAwooides) of flutes were kept when the instrument was 
not in use. Longinus, c. xliv., uses it of a sort of wooden casing in 
which dwarfs were kept. Here it is applied to the case in which the 
dead man is put away, ‘this little organ’ in which ‘ there is much music, 
excellent music, yet cannot you make it speak’ any more. 

Z. 5. axrn (the Anunrepos dxrn of Homer) is fine meal, which kneaded 
and soaked in wine was the simplest form of Greek food. 

The xorvAyn was about half a pint; the force of the article here (rais 
korvAas) is to imply, without expressing it directly, the two cotylae of 
wine, which with a choenix of meal were a slave’s daily allowance. 


XV. Anth. Pal. ix. 412. 

7, 2. xpapBn, the spring cabbage, of which mparorspos was the regular 
gardener’s name ; cf. Columella x. 369. 

63% seholiun ; in one of the MSS. of Plan. says that paivy is an eidos 
Boravns, ‘sort of vegetable’, but nothing further is known of it. A fish 
called by this name is mentioned by Pliny, but he says it was eaten 
salted. The epithet (ayAayetoa is explained in the same scholium as 
yadakros peoTn. 

dpturayns adirupos is a newly made cream cheese, slightly salted to 
make it keep longer: cf. Virg. Georg. ili. 403. 


XVI. Kaibel Zfigr. Graec. 640. From a tomb in the island of 
Lipara, of the second century A.D. 

Z. 4. yAapupés of persons is the Latin concinnus, the old English 
‘nice’. 

2.5. Ritschl would read [avedevOepos as a proper name. 

XVII. Anth. Pal. xi. 364. 

Z. 1. derds, one of the minutus populus. The antithesis to 6 mrds is 
6 mavv. 

épara is Scaliger’s correction of the MS. épare. It is passive, as in ix. 
16 _— and as in the phrase épav dyreparat, Xen. Symp. viii. 3. 

. | have written «dori for the MS. éori:; Scaliger put a point of 
Sheree after epara. 
2D 
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XVIII. Theognis, Z/. 1069, 1070, Bergk. 


XIX. Anth. Pail. ix. 565. 

On one who had abandoned poetry for philosophy. This explanation, 
given by a scholiast, seems unquestionable, although the editors since 
Bentley have all gone off upon the idea that the epigram was written 
to console an unsuccessful dramatist for his defeat at the Dionysia. 
The phrase xaOapa 680s (‘a clear road’ exactly in our sense) cannot 
mean, as is implied by this explanation, an untrodden or unpopular 
road. But here it has its other sense of a clean or pure road. : 

The subject of the epigram is very probably the Theaetetus who is 
only known otherwise as the author of five epigrams, three of which, all 
characterised by a clear and grave beauty, are included in this selection: 
supra iii. 28, vii. 16, xi. 7. The last of these‘is on the death of Crantor, 
the head of the Stoic school, whose pupil Theaeteths would appear to 
have been. 


XX, Anth. Pal, xi. 282, Attributed in Plan. to Lucilius. 
Cf. Seneca EP. XXIV, ‘ Moriar’: hoc dicis, ‘desinam mori posse’. 


XXII. Anth. Pal. x. $9. 

2. 2. rovro, sc. Td pi) aviac ba. 

7. 4. Shakespeare, Sonnet cxLvi, ‘And, Death once dead, there’ s no 
more dying then.’ 


XXII. Stobaeus, Flor. exxiv. p. ey: 


XXIII. Anth. Pal. x. 65. 
Cf. Marcus Aurelius, iii. 3, évéBys, emhevoas, betes, ext 


XXIV. Anth. Pal. x. 79. 
The thought i in this epigram is often recurted to sa Marcus Aurelius : 
cf. especially ii. 14, v. 23. 


XXV. Plutarch, Consolatio ad Apollonium,c. 15; yevvaiov Sé cai rb 


Aak@vikov, viv dupes k.T.A. 


XXVI. Anth. Pal. x. 75. 

Z. 3. épyava, the musical instrument; this is apparently one of the 
earliest instances of the modern name; Vitruvius calls it hydraulicon. 
It was invented at least as early as 250 B.c., the date of Hero of 
Alexandria. There is a description of ‘a man playing on an organ in an 
epigram attributed to the Emperor Julian, Amth. Pail. ix. 365. Bias 

Z. 8. The expression is adapted from the common proverbial phrase 
‘to feed on air’, of the cameleon’s dish. 


XXVII. Anth. Pai. vii. 472.. In the Ms. this epigram is followed. by 
ten more lines which are very corrupt, but which seem to have been 
inscribed below a relief representing a human skeleton. Probably this 
relief and inscription were carved on the same tomb with the six lines 
above, and so the whole was transcribed as a single =e into the 
Anthology. 
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7. 1. mpos n@, to the dawn of birth. 

7, 2. eis "Aidny, stretching onwards through the realm of death. Cf. 
Simonides Amorg. PKS Bergk, according to the generally accepted 
reading, mroAXds yap npiv és ro (€ori in Stobaeus) reOvavar xpovos. 

d. 3. For the expression cf. Aristoph. Ves. 21 3, Ti ovK dmexoypnOnpev 

dgov Ooov aTiAny ; 
2, 4. Tod dvOperivov Biov 6 pev xpdvos orvypn, says Marcus Aurelius, ii. 
17; he also uses the phrase 6 yxapai Bios, vii. 47. For the different uses 
which may be made of the doctrine it is interesting to compare Plutarch 
de Educatione Puerorum, c. 17, where the tempter says to the young 
man, orvypy xpdvov was éotww 6 Bios: Cy cai ov mapagqvy mpoonxe, with the 
Consolatio ad Apollonium c. 17, where it is used as an argument 
against excess of grief: ra yap xia kal Ta pupia, Kata Sipwvidny, Eryn 
oTLypn Tis €aTiv ddpioros, paddov Sé pdpidv te Bpaxvrarov orvypis. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. xi. 209. 

1. 4. dvadvew or avadverOa, to weigh anchor, is used of setting out on 
a journey generally, and is frequently applied in sepulcral inscriptions to 
the journey of death (e.g. Kaibel, 340, 713). But this sense does not 
agree well with xeion in the previous line, and perhaps it rather means 
‘dissolving’ like d:adudpevor in BP. 37 infra. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal. x. 60. 


XXX. Anth. Pal. xi. 13. 

$8.6 mophupeos, the zopipeos Oavaros of Homer. 

Z. 3. émtnoas sc. by parching fevers. The three natural causes of 
death are enumerated, viz., decay of the tissues, and defect or excess of 
the humours. 


XXXI. Anth. Pal. x. 58. Also attributed in one Ms. to Lucian. 
2.2. The yupvov here has a further shade of meaning ; ‘seeing clearly 
and not through a veil how all things end’. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. x. 31. Attributed to Palladas in Plan. 


XXXII. C. 7 G. 6745, Kaibel £pigr. Graec.1117 A. An inscription 
on a Hermes in the Museum at Bologna. 


XXXIV. Anth. Pal.x.124. Followed in the Ms. by two fragmentary 
couplets on the advantages and disadvantages of having a wife and 
children, which have no connexion with it, and are rightly separated by 
Boissonade. 


XXXV. Anth. Pal. x. 118. Attributed to Palladas in some copies of 
Plan. 

2. 2. Compare the sophistical paradox in the Euthydemus of Plato, 
that it is impossible to learn what one does not know arent and 
hence impossible to learn at all. 

i. 3 and 4 are repeated in another anonymous epigram, Anth. Pal. 
vii. 339, with ovdév instead of fa. 
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Z. 4. ovdev cat pndév, nihil et nihild: cf. Eur. Meleager, fr. 20: 
xatrOavav S€ mas avnp 
yy kal oxiad: 7d pndev eis ovdev pére. 
It is unnecessary, and makes the xai very awkward, to connect ovdév 
with 7a as Meineke proposes. 


XXXVI. Anth. Pal. x. 85. 
Cf. King Lear, iv. i: 


As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods ; 
They kill us for their sport. 


2. 1. Oavarw might be either the dative of the secondary object, ‘for 
death’, or of the agent, ‘by death’, but probably is the former. 


XXXVII. Anth. Pal. x. 84. 

Cf. Lucretius v. 226, and Munro’s note there for parallel passages. 

Z. 3. modvSdxpurov MS.: and in //, xvii, 192, Eustathius read payis 
moAvdakpurou with v short ; but modern editors read zoAvdaxpivov there, 
and it is perhaps best to make the same change here. 

1. 4, pepopevov MS, Pal., cupduevov Plan, gupdpevoyv and daivopevov 
have also been suggested. 


XXXVIII. Anth. Pal. x. 123. 
Z. 1. iyo. MS., corr. Meineke. | 
2.3. The thought in this couplet is expressed even more nobly in 
Menander, /r. Hyfobolimaeus, 2 : 
TovTov evtuxéorarov héy@ 
doris Oewpnoas aditras, Llappéver, 
Ta cepa Tadr’, amndOev GOev HOV Tax, 
Tov HALov Tov KoLVdr, doTp’, Vdwp, védn, 
mip’ tavra Kay Exaroy ern Bigs, det 
der wapdvra, kay eviavrods opddp’ ddrLyous, 
cep orepa TovTav Erepa 8 ovK Wer more. 


XXXIX. Theognis, Z/. 425-428, Bergk. From these lines Sophocles 
took the famous passage in the Oed. Col. 1225-8: 
py pova pev Gravra vi- 
KG Adyov' rd & ere hav 
Bava xeibev, SOevrrep KEL, 
mond Sevrepov ws TayLoTA. 


XL. Anth. Pal. ix. 359. Also quoted by Stobaeus, F/or. xcviii. p. 533. 

This epigram was also assigned, according to the MS. Pal., to Plato 
the Comedian, and according to Plan, and Stobaeus to Crates the Cynic. 
A worthless Byzantine tradition ascribes this and the next epigram to 
Heraclitus the weeping and Democritus the laughing philosopher. 
With the whole epigram cf, that of Julianus Aegyptius on the same 
subject, supra x. 10. 
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/. 2. Besides its general sense of ‘business’, mpaéis is specially used 
to signify the collection of debts, and probably includes the latter 
meaning here, 

Z. 8. ai woduai sc. rpixes: for the ellipsis cf. Ep. 8 supra, 4 ovvern. 

1.9. qv dpa, ‘there is then in the end’; the imperfect ‘implying the 
actual result of antecedents prior in fact or in idea’ (Madvig). The 
_most striking example of this use is in the Aristotelian 16 ri jy eiva, the 
essence which is antecedently in a thing as the necessary condition of 
its being that thing. 3 

rowde dvoiy corr. Brunck from MS. roiy dvoiv. The ordinary reading, 
tov dircow (from 7, 9 of the next epigram) is not so good here, where 
the alternatives are about to be stated, as in the other epigram where 
it refers back to them as already stated here. In Stobaeus the line 
runs, jv dpa trav ravrev 7dd€ Aoior, 


XLI. Anth. Pal, ix. 360. See the notes to the last epigram. 

7, 3. I do not know any other passage in classical literature where 
‘the beauty of nature’ in the completely modern sense of the words is 
spoken of so explicitly. ; 


XLII. Anth. Pal. x. 77. Another couplet follows in the MS., 
MaAdovr én’ eipootyny dé Bidleo, cai mapa poipny, 
ei Suvardév, Wuxny Trepropérny perayey. 
It weakens the epigram, if it is not a later addition. 


XLIII. Anth. Pal. x. 73. Also attributed, with some verbal varia- 
tions, to S. Basil in a Ms. quoted by Boissonade, Avecd. Gr. ii. 475. 

Té dépov (cf. ro dépov ex Oeod in Soph. Oed. Col, 1694) is hardly so 
much ‘Fortune’, though it includes this sense, as the stream of the 
world that carries all things along upon it. Like the dvéyou cai améxov 
of the Stoics, pépe cai dépov sums up the practical philosophy of the 
Epicureans. Aeguo animogue agedum magnis concede; necesse est, 
Lucr. iii. 692. 

Cf. also Montaigne, Zssazs, ii. 37, Suyvons de par Dieu, suyvons! 
I] meine ceulx qui suyvent; ceulx qui ne le suyvent pas, il les entraisne. 


XLIV. Anth. Pal. x. 72. 

It would be difficult to trace back to its first original the comparison, 
developed to its fullest extent by Shakespeare (As You Like Jt, ul. vii.), of 
human life to a stage play. In one form or another it has probably 
existed ever since plays did, and it recurs again and again in all litera- 
tures. On the Globe Theatre in which Shakespeare played was 
inscribed the motto, Zo/us mundus agit histrionem. ‘This form of the 
proverb may be traced back to two passages in John of Salisbury, 
Fere totus mundus ex Arbitri nostri sententia mimum videtur implere, 
and again, Fere totus mundus juxta Petronium exercet histrionem, the 
reference being to a snatch of verse in Petr. Sa¢. c. 80, beginning, Grex 
agit in scena mimum. Gataker on Marcus Aurelius, xi. 6, where life is 
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called 4 pelfov oxnvn, quotes this epigram among many other passages, 
Greek and Latin, of which the most noteworthy are Plato, Phz/ebus, 50 B, 
py trois Spdpact pdvov, adda kai tH Tod Biov Evprdon rpaydia cat copodia ; 
Seneca, De tranquillitate animi, c. 15, verum esse quod Bion dixit, 
omnium hominum negotia similia mimicis esse; and the dying words of 
Augustus in Suet. Aug. c. 99, amicos admtissos percontatus est, ecguid 
tis. videretur mimum vitae commode transegisse. ‘There is a somewhat 
similar view of life, not as a play, but as a fair, in the fragment of the 
Hypobolimacus of Menander already referred to in the note on Ep. 38 
supra : 
parities vdpuody tev’ eivas Tov xpdvor 
dv hnpt rodrov, } ’mSnplav, ev o 
dxAos, ayopd, KAémra, kvBeta, StarpiBai. 


XLV. Auth. Pal. x. 76. 

The thought is rather confusedly expressed, and the connexion of 
#. 3 and 4 with the rest is not at once obvious. It appears to be this : 
death is often better than life just as poverty is than wealth, for life 
itself, if not informed by wisdom, becomes a misery ‘ret as eee riches 
do, giving more trouble to keep than it is worth. 


XLVI. Adp. Plan. 201, with the heading, eis "Epora Lect atlasraplnas 

Compare with this epigram the next following it in the Planudean 
Anthology, supra vi. 1, and the notes there. Love in the other epigram 
says he is the son of a garden-nymph ; here he denies this and claims 
heavenly parentage. Both epigrams are a protest against the sensuous 
view of Love. With this one cf. Plato Symos. 180, 181. But it fore- 
shadows Dante as much as it recalls Plato. 

-#.5. From the epigram of Theocritus, sufra vii. 10, ‘A Kumpis od 
a cai 

Z, ¢ ‘The other virtues are Josie, Temperance, and F ortitude. 


XLVI. Anth. Pail. xi. 300. 

Cf, Plato, Phaedo, 67 E, r@ dvre dpa oi 6p0as didocopodrres dnobvijoKewy 
pennies kai ro reOvava Axor’ advrois dvdporav oBepov : and 80, €av 
[n pox] kabapa dewahhdrrnrat, pydev TOU o@paTos Evvepéhxovoa, & dire ovdev 
Koweavovca ait@ ev T@ Biw Exodoa civat, dAA Hevyovea avitd Kai ovy- 

s > 4 > € 4 ao a“ >. A “ “~ ‘ > ‘ cA 
nOporpéevyn avri cis abrnv, dre pederaoa det rovro — Tovro dé ovdév GAO 
> \ x 3 a . - # ’ a € ‘ > aA > 
cot 7) 6p8as ditocodhotca cat TO dvtTi TeOvdva pederGoa padias’ 7 ov 
Tour’ dv ein pedérn Oavdrov ; 
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Aire xal texéecot, 
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KnrGyves amnépiot, : 
Kpybida thv rodvpvdor, . 
KpnuvoBdray dikepwr, 
Kpns yeveav Bpdraxos, 
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Kvavén xal rovcde, 

Koma 7d mixpdv” Epwros, 
Kimptdos otros 6 x@pos, . 
Kwyudfw xpicetov, . 


Aaprdda Oels kai roEa, . 
AeclWavov audikracror, . 
Aecvxddos aimby éxwr, 

Ajs mort Trav Moody, 
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Naoos éuda Opérre:pa Tépos, 
Navyyot rdados eiul: 6 & dvtior, 
Navyyot radgos eiul: od dé rhée, 
Navrire uy wevdov, : 
Navrido. & rrwWortes, 

NeBpelwv orécov cddrriyé, 

Nia col & mévrov, . 

Nyiddes cal puxpa Boadtdia, 
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Nexdrodw Mapddwvis, 
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Noxra péonv érrolnce, 
Nuxrepiv} Sixepws, . 

Nuxtixdpagé dda, . 

Nuxrés drepxopérys, . 

Noipoda épvipiddes, 

Nipodac trev0onéeve, 

Nvudas Bavxidos éupi, 


iii. 
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Nov dupes rpbc0’ &ddor, 
Nvé leph xal Avxve, 


Nvé, o¢ yap obx GdXyy, . 


Retve trdgov mapa dro, . 


Belvo Naivéas wh wavere, 


‘O Bpaxds ‘Epuoyérns, 
‘O rré6os wpaios, 
‘O wravés Tov rravér, 


‘O crépavos mepi kpatl, . 


O75? bri Ovards eva, 

OS drt wor wrodvrov, 
Olde rdrpay movdaxpur, 
Oide ror’ Alyaiowo, 
Oivorébras Revopar, 
’Oxrd wev mwhxes drexe, 
"Odfia réxva yévoube, 
‘OdKxdda wip-p’ rete, . 
‘Omdlitev Kimpi rbéa, 
“OpOpe Th wor Sucépacte, . 


"OpOpe ri viv Suvcépacre, . 
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Ov 7d Hv xapleooar, 
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Ov Tpnxis ce AiBeLos, 
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Ovx droOvjoKew Set pe, 
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Ovx ely’ ob8’ éréwr, 
Ovx Hunv yevopnr, 
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Ovxér’ dv’ drfjev, . 
‘Ovxér’ ava Ppvylyy, 
Ovxéri 54 oe Alyeca, 
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